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Crop Prospects 
Are Damaged by 
August Drought 


General Condition Declines | 
5 Per Cent in Month, Ac- 
cording to Crop Re- 
porting Board. 


Estimates Reduced 
Below Yield of 1928 


| by the American consul at Newcastle- | 


Che Auit 
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* ° 2 
Air Line in England ‘Senate Approves 


To Operate Blimps 


| 
} 


Craft Will Carry Advertising on 
Sides of Envelope. 


Blimps will be used in England for ad- | 
vertising purposes, for survey photogra- | 
phy, and passenger carrying, the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce was advised Sept. 10) 


on-Tyne. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

A British company has acquired the 
airship shed at Cramlington Airport, 
Northumberland, and will operate air- 
ships each of 60,000 cubic feet capacity 
and 140 feet in length, fitted with a 75 





Deterioration Affects 
Buckwheat, Flax, Fruits, Hay, 
Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco 


And Other Produce. 





The crop situation was considerably 
altered by the widespread drought that 
affected nearly the whole country in 
August and caused crop prospects 


month,. with the result that present in- 


dications are for crop yields 9 per cent! 


below production last year and 6 per 
cent below the average for the preceding 
10 years, it was stated Sept. 10 by the 
Crop Reporting Board, Department of 
Agriculture on the basis of conditions 
as of Sept. 1. 

Corn prospects, the Board declared, 
declined sharply during August in prac- 


tically all parts of the country on ac- 
count of the unusually dry conditions 
prevailing during the past month, the 
forecast on the basis of the Sept. 1 con- 
ditions being for a production of 2,455,- 
997,000 bushels, which is nearly 11 per 
cent below the forecast of Aug. 1 and 
fully 13 per cent below the final pro- 


Corn, | 


to | 
‘decline nearly 5 per cent during the) 


h. p. A. B. C. Hornet engine, driving a 
| tractor propeller. 

| The airships: will have streamlined 
| cars, similar to an airplane fuselage and 
will be shaped like the Zero airships used 
in the war. Advertisements will . be 
painted on large fabric banners, 76 feet 
long and 24 feet high, which will be 
placed on each side of the envelope pro- 
viding a total advertising space of 3,60 
square feet. Illuminated advertisements 
| will be carried during night flights. The | 
company is said to be planning the in-! 
auguration of passenger service to any | 
part of Great Britain or the continent. 
The small airships will be used for this 
purpose. 











‘Weather Broadcasts 
On Transcontinental 


_ Air Route Expanded 


Service Is Now Practically 
Continuous; Definition of 

| ‘Upper Air’ Fixed at 

| 13,000 Feet. 


duction estimate of last year of 2,835,- | 


678,000 bushels. 


The 1929 wheat crop is now given at 
786,000,000 bushels, about 12,000,000 
bushels above the forecast last month, 
all of the increase being in durum and 
other Spring wheat, since no estimates 
are made for Winter wheat as of Sept. 
1. The Crop Reporting Board said that 
the estimate of 786,000,000 bushels as 
based on Sept. 1 conditions is 13 per cent 
less than the 1928 crop, and 3° per cent 
below the average of the preceding five 
years. 

The condition of corn on Sept. 1 was 
reported as 67.9 per cent of normal or 
about 11 points lower than on Aug. 1, 
and 10.5 points below the 78.4 per cent 
reported a year ago. Ordinarily, the 
Crop Reporting Board recalled, there is 
a decrease in condition of only 2 to 3 
points from Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. 


Wide Range of Deterioration. 


Decline in prospects during the month 
was particularly severe in corn, buck- 
wheat, flax and grain sorghums, al- 
though it appears to have been shared 
by practically all fruits except pears and 
citrus fruits, by most hay and forage 
crops, by potatoes, sweet potatoes, cot- 
ton, tobacco, beans, and various minor 
crops. 

Outlook for tobacco production has de- 
clined 57,000,000 pounds from 1,519,- 
383,000 pounds on Aug. 1 to 1,462,321,- 
000: pounds on Sept. 1. Prospects for 
potatoes were reduced considerably by 
the drought during August and the Sep- 
tember forecast of 349,112,000 bushels 
is 23,700,000 bushels or about 6 per cent 
below the August report. Apples are 
estimated at 145,523,000 bushels, about 
40,000,000 bushels below last year and 
the previous five years average. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

The crop situation has been consider- 
ably changed by the widespread drought 
which affected nearly the whole country 
during August and caused crop pros- 
pects to decline nearly 5 per cent during 
the month. Crop yields are now ex- 
pected to be 9 per cent below yields last 
year and 6 per cent below the average 
during the preceding 10 years. 

The national character of the drought 
is illustrated by the fact that the condi- 
tion of pastures on Sept. 1 was below 
the 10-year average condition on that 
date in all States except New Mexico, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


Research Conducted 
On New Fertilizers 


Use of Materials Already Avail- 
able on Farms Sought 


Experiments are being conducted to 
perfect a method of producing artificial 
fertilizer that would make it possible 
for this fertilizer to be produced with 
materials already available on the farm, 
according to information made public by 
the Bureau of Standards Sept. 10. 
These experiments were started in the 
agricultural experiment station at 
Rothamsted, England, and their success 
has made American scientists undertake 
similar work on plans suitable to con- 
ditions here. The work at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, and at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., has been 
especially successful along these lines. 
he system made the basis of the ex- 
periments is the spreading of cornstalks, 
cottonstalks, straw and other such ma- 
terials, in piles two and three feet deep 
over the field and adding the usual fer- 
tilizers, such as ammonia salts, nitrates, 
hosphates, and lime, it was explained. 
he pile is then wet down and the cel- 
lulose fermentin~ bacteria destroy most 
«2 the cellulose but leave the desirable 
humus constituents together with the 
bacteria remains, fertilizers, etc., as an 
artificial manure. Sometimes the barn 
yard manure also is added to the pile 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


| The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
| partment of Commerce and the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture are now giving practically con- 
tinuous weather information to aviators 
since installation recently of hourly 
weather reporting by the two Depart- 
ments along the entire transcontinental 
air route. 

In addition. to the hourly broadcasts 
of terminal weather information, it was 
announced at the Department of Agricul- 
ture that hourly sector weather informa- 
tion is now being broadcast every hour 
on the half hour from the intermediate 
stations between Hadley and Cleveland, 
Cleveland and Chicago; and Oakland and 
Los Angeles. This service, it was said, 
was originally inaugurated on the inter- 
mediate stations between Cleveland and 
Hadley as an experiment. 

It was explained that the air weather 
service is now practically continuous 
since some of the information on the 
hourly service on the hour along the 
whole route and every 30 minutes along 
the three principal portions of the trans- 
continental route may be too extensive to 
be broadcast in the time allowed so that 
some of the information is delayed 15 
minutes to the time when the station 
calls out the course as laid by the direc- 
tive radiobeacon. 

It was explained that this system af- 
fords air weather information practically 
every 15 minutes. A rule of the De- 
partment of Commerce provides that 
regular broadcasts may be interrupted 
at any time to broadcast emergency 
weather conditions. 

It was stated orally at the Department 
of Commerce that the definition of upper 
air had been established at 13,000 feet 
and that the Department no longer an- 
nounces visibility as unlimited. For- 
merly, it was said, the reports gave the 
visibility as unlimited when the ceiling 
was over 10 miles. : 

Each hour on the hour terminal 
weather information is broadcast from 
the following air communications sta- 
tions along the transcontinerta] route: 

Hadley (New York Cit;), terminn] 
weather for Hadley, Washington, Belle- 
fonte, and ‘Cleveland. 

Bellefonte, terminal weather for Belle- 
| fonte, Haley, Cleveland. 

Cleveland, terminal weather for Cleve- 
land, Hadley, Bellefonte, Chicago. 

Maywood (Chicago), terminal weather 
for Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, La Crosse, Iowa City, and Omaha. 
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Reorganization oO 





Wichita, terminal weather for Wichita, | 








Study of Profits 
Made by Industry 


Resolution Offered by Mr. 
Simmons in Connection 
With Tariff Passed by 
Vote of 51 to 27. 


Motion to Deny Seat 
To Mr. Vare Debated 


Senator Watson Asks That Mat- 
ter Be Deferred to Regular 
Session Beginning 
In December. 











The Senate on Sept. 10 adopted by a 


0, vote of 51 to 27 the resolution (S. Res. 
108) of Senator Simmons (Dem.), of | 


North Carolina, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, directing 
that Committee to secure from the Treas- 


ury Department information relating to| 
taxpayers affected by the pending tariff 


legislation. It was the first vote to be 
cast relating to the Smoot-Hawley re- 


vision (H. R. 2667) of the tariff act of | 


1922. 
Tariff Bill Laid Aside. 


Immediately after the vote Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, Judiciary 
Committee chairman, called up his reso- 
lution (S. Res. 111) introduced the pre- 
ceding day to deny a seat in the Senate 
William S. Vare, of 
This resolution is of the 
and Senator Smoot 
Committee 
chairman, moved that the tariff bill, the 
unfinished business, be temporarily laid 


to Senator-elect 
Pennsylvania. 
highest privilege 
(Rep.), of Utah, Finance 


aside, and this was ordered. 


The majority leader, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, thereupon made a 
motion that consideration of the Norris 
resolution be postponed until Dec. 3, the | 


second day of the regular session 


6n the grounds that, had not the extra} 
session been called for farm relief and 
tariff revision, that is the time the Vare 
case logically would have come up for 


decision. 
Motion Debated. 


“It is my,desire-to-elear the deck of 
everything except consideration of tar- 
iff legislation at the special session,” de- 
“There is 
no excuse or justification for the long de- 
lay that full consideration of the resolu- | 


clared the majority leader. 


tion would entail.” 


On a question by Senator Norris, the | 
chair ruled that only a majority vote 
was needed for the motion to prevail, but 
It was 
being debated when the day’s session 


that the motion was debatable. 


closed. 


Senator Simmons, before the vote on 
his resolution was taken, accepted the 
by Senators 
and 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, a member 
The resolu- 


amendments to it offered 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 


of the Finance Committee. 
tion as agreed to follows in full text: 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Fi- 
nance is directed forthwith to request 
the Secretary of the Treasury, pursuant 
to the authority vested in it under the 
laws, to furnish the 
practicable 
date, a statement in detail for each of 


internal revenue 
Committee, at the earliest 


the taxable years 1922 to 1928, inclusive 


of the profits or losses, as the case may 
be, and a separate statement for each of 
the following | 


said years of each of 


items: 


“Gross sales from trading or manu- 
facturing less goods returned, and any 
allowances or discounts from the sale 


and price, and 


“(a) inventory at beginning and close 


of each year; 


“(b) merchandise bought for sale for 


each year; 


“(c) cost of manufacturing or other- 
wise producing goods, separately (1) 
salaries and wages exclusive of compen- 
sation of officers, (2) material and sup- 
plies, (3) compensation of officers; and 
separately the total amount for each} 
year returns are made as shown by the 
information filed, giving the determin- 
able income of $1,500 or more per single 
person, or $3,500 or more per martes 
sal- 
aries, (b) wages, exclusive of compensa- 
tion of officers, of the taxpayers whose 
names the Committee, or the majority 


(a) 


person, classified as follows: 





Found to Be Objective of Recent Strike 


gram, Sept. 10, from the American com- | 


Department of Labor Says Working Conditions Had} 


Deteriorated and Réforms Were Needed. 





Desire for reorganization of the wom- 
en’s garment industry was the underly- 
ing cause of the recent strike in that in- 
dustry in New York City, according to 
a recent survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
which has just been made public. 

During recent years, the Bureau con- 
cluded, the industry has become demor- 
alized, the “sweatshop” reappeared, and 
proper working conditions have been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to enforce. The 
strike was of short duration and both 
sides were said to have made conces- 
sions, but the agreement finally signed 
embodied several provisions that repre- 
sent a long step forward, it was added. 

The survey, which will appear in the 
September issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, follows in full text: 

Adverse conditions in the women’s 
garment trades have been brought be- 
fore the public as a result of a strike 
affecting 30,000 cloak and suit workers 
in New York City that was settled on 








July 16 and a threatened general strike | 
that will take 80,000 workers on wom- 


en’s dresses out of the shops if plans 


now contemplated are carried through. 


Workers on women’s clothes are or- 
ganized under a leadership of the Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Union, a union affiliated with the Ameri- | 
can Federation of Labor, and having a 
in 104) 


membership of 87,000 persons 
local branches, 


The trades represented in the Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Union number 14, of which the basic 


trades are: (1) Cloak, suit and skirt 


(2) dress and waist; (3) kimono, house 
dress, and petticoat; (4) children’s and 
infants’ dresses; and (5) white goods or 


underwear. Supplementary trades are 


(1) Custom dressmaking and (2) tailor- 
ing. Subsidiary trades are: (1) Swiss 


embroidery; (2) bonnaz embroidery 
(3) button making; and (4) tucking 


pleating, and hemstitching. Allied trades | 
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States Dailn 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF Diss—ENT FroM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1929 


President Offers to Postpone 


Study Made of Failure 
_ Of Irrigation Projects 


Economists to Consider Report 
Of Reclamation Service. 


| reclamation projects, recently completed 
by the reclamation service, Department 
of the Interior, will be considered by 
|a group of economists, at a meeting 
| Sept. 17, in Washington, it was stated 
orally, Sept. 10, by the assistant director 
of reclamation economics, Dr. Hugh A. 
Brown. 

_. Among those who will participate in 
the conference will be: 





Social Science”; A. C. Cooley, of the di- 
| Vision of agricultural irrigation, recla- 
|mation service, Salt Lake City; 
| Frank Adams, University of California; 


,John W. Haw, agricultural development | 
| department, Northern Pacific Railway; | 


}and George C. Kreutzer, director, divi- 
| sion of reclamation economics. 

The survey of Federal reclamation 
projects was conducted during the Sum- 
mer by members of the staff of the 
| of Mr. Kreutzer, Mr. Brown; B. E. Hay- 
den, reclamation economist; and W. W. 


| 
j 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Time Limit Is Fixed 
On Applications for 


Boulder Dam Power 


Requests to Buy 
Current Already Exceed 
Amount Which Will 
Be Available. 


Notices have been sent out to pros- 
pective purchasers of power to be gen- 
erated at Boulder Dam that their appli- 
cations for such power must be filed 
with, the Department of the Interior in 
Washington not later than Oct. 1, it 
was ‘announced Sept. 10. The parties 


’ 


Arizona, California, and Nevada, the De- 
partment added. 


Applications for more power than will 
be ayailable have been received already, 
it We stated -orally.by the. Acting Com- 
missioner of the Reclamation Service, P. 
W. Dent. He explained that an alloca- 
tion method would be adopted to appor- 
tion the power among applicants. 

States and Cities Preferred. 

States and cities, however, have pref- 
erence right of purchase, he said, and 
the notices sent out Sept. 10 were di- 
rected principally to. municipalities in 
the territory to be served by the project. 
The object of issuing the notices is to 
give all prospective purchasers of power 
an opportunity to make application. 

“The available power will be divided 
on an equitable basis,” stated Mr. Dent. 
The general principles to be followed ‘in 
the allocation of power have not been 
determined with the exception of the 
statutory requirement which gives States 
and cities preference in purchasing the 
output, 





Notice Is Distributed. 

The full text of the notice sent out 
by the Department follows: 

Notice is hereby given that all pros- 
pective purchasers of power to be gen- 
erated at the proposed dam on the Colo- 
rado River, the construction of which is 
authorized by the Boulder Canyon proj- 
ect act of Dec. 21, 1928 (48 Stat., 1057), 
should file applications therefor with 
the Secretary of the Interier, Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than Oct. 1, 1929. 

Applications should state the quantity 
of power desired and should contain a 
general statement concerning the pur- 
poses and place of use of the power 


other information as may be considered 
necessary. The early submission of ap- 
plications is desirable in order that a 
decision may be reached concerning the 
allotment of the power to be made. avail- 
able by this development. 





New Customs Rules 
Abandoned by Cuba 


Supension of Proposed Revi- 
sion Is Made Permanent. 








! 
| ————— 
| The revision 

provided in circular No. 307 of the Cu- 
ban treasury, and intended to have been 
made effective July 1, has been sus- 
pended permanently, the Department of 
Commerce was informed in a _ cable- 





imerecial attache at Havana, Frederick 


Todd. 


development, made public by the De- 
| partment of Commerce, follows: 
| It has 
granted in some quarters that this per- 
;manent suspension of treasury circular 
| No. 307 results in Cuban State Depart- 
{ment circular 308 to Cuban consuls be- 
|coming ineffective. This latter circular 
provided correspondingly revised. consu- 
lar regulations governing the consular 
documents and other formalities to be 
accomplished by exporters to Cuba. 
Owing to the requirements of a new 
statistical system the Cuban state de- 
partment found itself unable to suspend 
this circular “at the same time that 


, 


consular regulations therefore became 
effective on July 1. Commercial Attache 
Todd now cables that he is officially in- 
formed that Cuban state department cir- 
cular 308 is not suspended, 

Apparently, therefore, the result of 


circular 307 is merely to continue the 
present status quo. It is therefore be- 
lieved that the new Cuban consular reg- 
ulations effective since July 1 will con- 
tinue in substantial éffect. 





Reports on an economic survey of | 


Dr, Alvin John- | 
| son, assistant editor, “Encyclopaedia of | 


Prof. | 


| Reclamation Bureau, under the direction | 


Electric | 


concerned are principally municipalities | 
in the lower Colorado basin, including | 


covered by the application, with such| 


of customs. regulations | 


The full text of a statement on the! 


apparently been taken for | 


treasury circular 307 was suspended at | 
the beginning of July, and the revised | 


the permanent suspension of treasury | 






























































































UR true mission is to teach 
by example and to show 


“O 


our success the blessings of: self- 

government and the advantages of 
free institutions.” 

—Millard Fillmore, 

President of the United States, 

1850—1853 -— 
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Inquiry Ordered 
Flood Control Work in South Into Activities at 


Naval Conference 


Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs to Investigate Con- 
nections of Mr. Shearer’ 
At Geneva. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Differences of Opinion on Project Lead to Suggestion That 
Members of Senate and House Take Responsibility 
For Deferring Construction. 


formed Senator Robinson of Arkansas | 
that if the Senators and Representatives | 
of the interested States are willing to 
assume the responsibility by making the 
request, then we will delay the under- 
taking of the new work on that portion 
of the Mississippi flood control covering 
the so-called floodway from the Arkan- 
sas River to the Gulf. | heineecia atid 
“That segment of the flood control | Attitude of Bethlehem Corpora- 
work represents about one-third of the | tion is Revealed in Letter 


total expenditure. There has been a} ‘ 
great deal of division of opinion and Sent to Mr. Hoover by 
Its President. 


President Hoover announced on Sept. 
|10 that the Federal Government would | 
defer new construction work on that | 
| part of the Mississippi River flood-con- | 
trol project covering the floodway from 
the Arkansas River to the Gulf, pro- 
vided Senators and Representatives from 
the interested States will assume respon- 
sibility by making a request that it be! 
delayed. 

The President said that there had | 
lately been considerable division of opin- | 
|ion and many views had developed and, 
| pending a final settlement of the ques- 
tion, he desires to give full consideration 
to such views. | 

The announcement, in full text, fol-; 
lows: 
“T have a question of the lower Mis- 
sissippi flood control work. On behalf 
| of Secretary Good and myself I have in- 


President Repeats 
Request for Study 


many views have developed lately, both 

technical and other questions, and I want 

to give full consideration to those views Pie ee tee 

before settlement is finally arrived at. The Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
“That will not involve the other major | fairs agreed Sept. 10 to investigate ac- 

features of the flood control work; that is, | tivities of William B. Shearer as an. ale 


leged employe of certain shipbuilding 
corporations at the Geneva naval limita- 
tion of arms conference, Chairman Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine, announced orally fol- 
lowing an executive session. 
he investigation will be confined to 
activities of Mr. Shearer and his em- 
ployers at the Geneva conference and 
the conference preliminary to that meet- 
ing, said Mr. Hale. Naval officers will 
| “undoubtedly” be called to testify their 
alleged connection with Mr. Shearer’s 
work. 
President Favors Inquiry. 
President Hoover again expressed the 
opinion, Sept. 10, that an investigation 
should be made of the entire affair. The 
wena meee ene ot the 
° ite House, believes that the disclosures 
Of Textiles. have made it so evident that there was 
propaganda against disarmament that 
Consumption of tin in the United) a full inquiry is warranted. 
States in 1928 cqualed 41 per cent of| The ne on = we ae 
: 4 : were outlined in a s - 
world production, according to a report | lows in full text: tement which fel 
prepared by J. B. Umhau, of the Bureau! “The disclosures of interference with 
of Mines, made public Sept. 10 by the| and propa;sanda against the efforts of the 
Department of Commerce. ae in its ao of inter- 
: national agreement for reduction of 
a See Penge report) naval armament are already so evident 
’ S approximately 7.9 per cent! as to require that these matters should 
more than in the previous year and was} 
attributable in no small part to the in- 
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Cnsitantive Rules Applied ; | ° . 
| To Planes Entering Canada | Automobile and Silk 


| Industries Increase 
Consumption of Tin 


} 

| Additional regulations for aircraft en- 
| tering Canada have been issued, accord- 
ing to a report from the assistant trade 
|commissioner at Ottawa, A. H. Thie- 
|mann, received by the Department of 
Commerce Sept. 10. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

It is provided that: “Aircraft arriving 
in Canada from foreign or overseas 
countries subject to the same exemptions 
as are set forth in section 13 of these 
regulations regarding ocean-going ves- 
sels, are required to undergo quarantine 
inspection on arrival, before being al- 
lowed to make customs entry.” 

“All aircraft arriving in Canada from 
ports or places infected with quaran- 
tinable disease are required at time of 
quarantine inspection to present bills of 
health in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 10 of these regulations.” 
| It is understood that aircraft are sub- 
| ject to quarantine inspection:on arrival 
| in Canada before being allowed to make 





Metal Is Used Extensively for 
Making Bearings and for 
Chemical Processing 








be gone into to the very bottom.” 
Bethlehem Company’s Statement. 





|customs entry unless operated. exelu-|cyeased demand in the autpmotive in-} Th i vi 
- ji e 1G - © President also made public a lets 7 
a ar . — ny the Gniten State dustry for bearing metals and solders. | ter from TG Grace, of New York, presi-+ ‘eal 
por - The regulations! vow uses for tin also increas d th _| dent of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
are similar to those applicable to ocean ae e con 


Bethlehem is one of three companies 
said to have employed Mr. Shearer at 
Geneva. Mr. Grace acknowledged that 
Mr. Shearer had been employed us an 
“observer,” but explained that his serv- 
ices were terminated when it was learned 
that he had been active as a propogandist 
for years. (The full text of Mr. 
Grace’s letter will be found on page 3.) 


Resolution Is Introduced. 


A resolution (S. Res. 114) calling for 
‘/an investigation by the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the activities >of Mr. 
Shearer and his relations with shipbuild- 
ing interests in opposition to naval dis- 
armament was introduced Sept. 10 by 
Mr. Borah. The resolution was accepted 
by Chairman Hale for the Naval Affairs 
Committee and referred by the Senate 
to the Committee on Audits and Accounts 
which will meet Sept. 11 to approve an 
advance of $2,500 from the Senate’s con- 
coment fund for use in the investiga- 
ion, 

The investigation proposed is to be. 
directed to a suit filed by Mr. Shearer 
in New York, as reported in the press, 
against the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Corporation and the 
American Brown-Boveri Electrical Com- ' 
pany, claiming approximately $250,000, 
alleged to be due Mr. Shearer for ac- 
tivities on behalf of these companies at 

the Geneva conference which failed. Mr. 
Shearer also alleged that the companies 
have already paid him $50,000 for his 
services. 

Investigation Is Asked. 

The full text of the resolution (S, 

Res. 114), introduced by Senator Borah, 
follows: 

“Whereas it appears from the news- 
paper reports that Wm. B. Shearer has 
brought suit against certain shipbuild 
ing corporations, or companies, alleging 
services rendered to said companies al 
the Geneva naval conference, and in 
matters connected therewith; and 

“Whereas some of said companies have 
| been seeking, or have secured, contracts 
| with the Government of the United 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.1 


Gain in Retail Trade 
Recorded in August 


vessels, sumption slightly. 


A decided pain was noted, Mr. Umhau 
said, in the\ use of tin in the chemical 
industry and despite the development of 
the rayon industry, considerable. more 
silk is being worn, which was responsi- 
ble for the greatest increase since 1917 
in the use of tin for chemicals in the 
form of “bichloride,” “tin salts,” “tin 
crystals,” and “stannous chloride” in the 
silk industry. 

The full zext of the statement fol- 
lows: 


Traffic Code Drafted 
For Aviation Fields 


Rules Provide Uniformity 
For Handling Airplanes 
In Landing. 





Tin Consumption Gains, 

During 1928 the United States con- 
sumed 73,270 tons of virgin or primary 
tin, which was approximately 7.5 per 
cent more than the 68,198 long tons con- 
sumed in 1927 and equaled 41 per cent 
of the world’s production of approxi- 
mately 178,C00 long tons in 1928, ac- 
cording to a report prepared for the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, by J. B. Umhau. 
Consumers’ stocks of tin amounted to 
9,268 tons on Jan. 1, 1928, and 8,587 
long tons on Dec. 31, 1928, a net 
reduction during the year of ,681 tons. 
In addition to virgin tin, 12,106 long tons 
of secondary metallic tin were used by 
manufacturers of tin products in 1928. 
These figures are the result of an inquiry 
addressed by the Bureau of Mines to 
manufacturers using metallic tin, of 
whom 1,307 reported consumption. 

The statistical canvass shows that new 
uses of tin have recently been developed 
in only minor amounts. Some older 
uses of tin have been discontinued, al- 
though the amounts involved are insig- 
nificant. Variation in consumption from 
year to year parallels the fluctuations in 
demand for the already well-established 
tin products. For example, the manu- 
facture of bearing metals and solders for 
motor cars and trucks required 19,000 
tons in 1928 compared to 16,000 tons in 


A standard code of airport field rules, 
supplementing existing Federal regu)a- 
tions for aircraft in flight, and designed 
to save aviation from the confusing 
traffic codes now encountered in the auto- 
mobile field, has just been completed, 
according to an announcement of ihe De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The Army Air Corps, the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, aircraft operators, 
engineers and managers of fields assisted 
the Department in drafting the ground 
regulations, it was stated. 

“The general adop’ion of a standard 
code of neld rules for the country at 
large will undoubtedly eliminate for air 
traffic much of the confusion associated 
with present-day street traffic,” the di- 
rector of aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, said in the Department’s state- 
ment. 

The Department’s comment: on the 
new field rules follows in full text: 
According to the secretary of the na- 
| tional conference on street and highway 
safety, it is estimated that the annual 
cost of unscientific and inadequate regu- 
lation of automobile traffic now totals 
20,000 persons killed, 500,000 injured and 





| 
| [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 
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Chain Store Inquiry 
To Cover Large Field 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





Conditions Favorable 
To Livestock Industry 





Trade Comimission Sends Out 


Nearly 100,000 Questionnaires 


The inquiry authorized by Senate Res. 
224 which directed the Federal Trade} 
Commission to make an investigation &f 
the chain-store system of marketing and 
distribution as conducted by manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, retailing, or other 
| types of chain stores, has developed into 
one of the most extensive inquiries it 
has ever undertaken. it was stated orally, 
Sept. 9, by the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion, 
stated that 12,000 


Producers Declared to Be Satis- 
fied With Situation 


Livestock p"oducers appear to be well | 
satisfied with the present condition of | 
the industry, and grazing lands under | 
the supervision of the Department of | ( Sree anne 
Agriculture are proving more productive Preliminary reports to the Federal Re- 
than those under other management, ac- | Serve Board show that retail trade in Au- 
cording to an,oral statement, Sept. 10, | ust averaged 5 per cent above the same 
by’ the Assistant Secretary of Agricul-|™month last year, according to an an- 
ture, Renwick W, Dunlap, who has just | MOuncement by the Board Sept. 10. The 
returned from a transcontinental inspec- | eports showed, however, that the sales 
tion trip. | volume varied considerably in the differ- 

Mr. Dunlap said that livestock people | ent sections of the country, ranging 
from coast to cgast appear to be, and|from an increase of 9 per cent in one 
he believes that they are, satisfied with | Federal reserve district to a decrease 
economic conditions as they now exist,|0of 8 per cent in another. Following is 
This is particularly true, the Assistant | the full text of the announcement: 
Secretary pointed out, of the sheep grow-| Department store sales for August were 
ers, the hog growers, and the cattle |5 per cent larger than in the correspond- * 
growers producing stockers and feeders, | ing month a year ago, according to pre- 

he only ones who are not satisfied, in| liminary reports made to the Federal Re- 
the opinion of the Assistant Secretary, | serve System by 446 stores. Increases 
are the cattle feeders, whose profits, Mr. | in total sales were reported by 288 stores 
and decreases by 158 stores, 


. ‘ Dunlap explained, have not been com- ; . 
there ‘are over 50,000 unit members of.| mensurate with those of other branches| The change in sales varied considera- 
bly for different parts of the country, 


such chains, of the industry. 
Due to the fact that there are no avail- Grazing ands on the national forests | ranging from an increase of 9 per ‘ ; 
able statistics on the chain store indus-| under the regulation of the Department |in the Boston Federal reserve dis 
try as a whole, and because it distributes | of Agriculture, Mr. Dunlap said, are af- | to a decrease of 8 per cent in the Minne. 
such a large percentage of all commodi-|fording more feeding than the parts of | dpolis district. 
ties, it will require several months to|the public domain on which grazing is| Percentage changes in total sales be- 


,complete this study, it was explained | ee 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 





Sales Volume Was 5 Per Cent 
Above Figure of Last Year. 


It was further 
schedules have been sent to wholesale 
dealers and 7,500 to chain stores, and 
| that 80,000 schedules are to be sent to 
individual retail stores. These schedules 
|ask for information covering all phases 
of the chain-store system of marketing 
approximately 75,000 different commodi- 
ties including questions designed to 
show differences in prices in chain and 
independent stores. A study is also be- 
ing made of group buying and advertis- 
ing of individual stores, known as volun- 
tary chain stores. It is estimated that 


























at the offices of the Commission. 
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Boy Scout Activities 
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ganization Is Factor in 


The Boy Scout o 
the best the world known for the 
inspiration and idance of boys, said 
the Secretary of r, James J. Davis, 
in an address Sept. 10 before the Third 

Conference of Boy Scout Exec- 
utives at Chambersburg, Pa. 
_ The training of youth not only leads 
to the forming of better citizens, but 
also brings pleasure to those engaged 
in it, Secretary Davis said. 

His address in full text follows: 

Whenever I have the opportunity to 
be with executives, teachers, or others 
who are engaged im the training of the 
youth of our country, I am always 
pleased to remember that I am meeting 
with those who, next to the parents 
themselves, are most interested in build- 
ing a strong and inspired youth group, 
who, while ing the lessons of to- 
day, are being carefully prepared for the 
duties which will confront them upon 
reaching manhood and womanhood. 

Ideals Depend on Training. 

I know of no nobler cause than the 
cause of youth-training, and I know from 
my own personal experiences that there 
is nothing which gives one greater satis- 
faction than intimate eontact with our 
children, who depend so much upon us 
for understanding, enlightenment and 
knowledge. They will become what we 
make of them—nothing more, nothing 
élse. Surely it is our sacred duty to give 
them of the best that we have within 
us, for theirs will later be the task to 
take up where we leave off, equipped 
with the ideals of integrity, ambition and 
service which we give to them while 
the opportunity is yet ours. 
| The third region of the Boy Scouts 
movement, comprising as it does, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia 
and the Nation’s Capital, is particularly 
adapted to Boy Scouts’ activities, be- 
cause it abounds with the works of na- 
ture. Uncongested with urban life, in 
the most part, its rural expanses, its 
rivers, hills, and mountains provide natu- 
ral areas unsurpassed in the mute teach- 
ings of God and nature His greatest 
instrumentality. And I congratulate 
these executives upon the natural condi- 
tions under which they are dedicating 
their knowledge and energies to the 
blessed task of building men. 


May Reduce Crime. 


A life-term State prisoner working on 
the rock pile at a State penitentiary once 


wearily replied to a question as to “what | 


he was doing” by saying that he was 
“making little ones out of big ones,” 
and each swing of his heavy sledge- 
hammer gave vibrant. proof that he was 
speaking the truth. It is _ probable, 


though, that if, in his youth, his in-| 


stinets for good had been guided by the 
principles of the Boy Scouts of America, 
instead of being a prisoner, he wéuld 
not have been shorn of liberty, life’s 
greatest treasure, and a charge upon the 
society of his free fellowmen. 


‘While the Boy Scout movement of| 


America, fostered and guided by some of 
our most outstanding public-spirited citi- 
zens, including former Presidents of the 
United States, will never by itself alone 
be able to clear our country of crime 
or prevent all men from going wrong, 
it is nevertheless one of the most splen- 
did organizations the world has ever 
known for the inspiration and guidance 
of our youth. 

The Boy Scouts’ organization at pres- 


ent boasts of more than 820,000 mem- | 
forward-looking | 


bers—young, bright, 
American boys, each one of whom has 
bound himself upon his honor: 

1, to do his duty to his God and his 
country; 2, to help other people at all 
times; and 3, to keep himself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and. morally 
straight. 


Have Trained 3,000,000. 


If there is a finer or more laudable 
code of conduct than this, it has not 
been my pleasure to see it as yet. Un- 
der these affirmations, in the past 20 
years, since the incorporation of the 
Scout movement in 1910, more than 
3,000,000 boys have served as Scouts, 
many of whom, as adult citizens now, 
are taking leading parts in the welfare 
of their State and country. 

Indeed, as. President Coolidge once 
said, the Boy Scout program of using 
modern environment in character-build- 
ing and training for citizenship is filled 
with soundness. For after all, what we 
are seeking most of all in these modern 
days is to preserve and promote the 
fibre of our citizenship and build for 
tomorrow even stronger men and women 
than those of today. 

Character — that something which a 
person is—requires constant mental and 
moral culture, and thrives best in bodies 
made rugged by the great outdoor life of 
America, where nature has her greatest 
influence upon the lives of people, 

When I was a boy, responsibility for a 
certain portion of the necessities of our 
household caused me to miss a deal of 
the play life of childhood. At the early 
age of 11 I accompanied my father to 
the steel mills and began to assume the 
duties of a wage-earner. 


There were no Scouts and but few or- | 


ganizations in those early days which 
looked after the lives of boys and girls; 


but there is always a dawn to every | 


night, and today, through my pleasant 
—le % the head of the Moose or- 
ganization I am enjoying the ha iv- 
— of directing ~ ee 
and recreation of 2,400 orphaned boys 
and girls at Mooseheart. viene our fre. 
ternity carries on a child city, the aim 
of which is to give to each child there 

a high school education and a trade.” 

; ; Proper Living Urged. 

‘Train a child in the way he should 
0, and when he is old he will not depart 
rom it” is the underlying principle of 
the Boy Scouts of America. This is but 
another way of describing right living, 
which is the right and duty of every 
American citizen, young or old. 

Safety activities, the prevention of 
qeseets crime, training for community 
leadership, regard for the rights and 
welfare of others, and the physical de- 
velopment of the body, through good 
health and proper growth—these all go 
to make strong character, rugged bodies, 
moral stability, mental alertness, and 
the dedication of one to service, They 
are foundation stones of the lives and 
characters of the kind of men and women 
which America will have need for in the 
years to come. 

This is why I 


a am especially glad to 


to congratulate you, and to 


e 





Secretary of Labor Says Or- 


nization is one of 


the training, education | 
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Any modification of the so-called 
packers’ consent decree, which denies 
packers the right to conduct retail mar- 
kets and groceries, would reestablish a 
monopoly capable of destroying all com- 
petitors, Representative Celler (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., stated in a letter 
te the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, just made public. 

In protesting efforts to have the de- 
cree modified, and asking that the De- 
partment of Agriculture report unfavor- 
ably on the packers’ petitions, Mr. Celler 
said the consent decree was based on an 
exhaustive report made by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

“If the provisions now sought to be 
eliminated from the decree were then es- 
sential to the protection of the public, 
they are essential now,” he stated. 

He also charged that the packing in- 
terests had never observed the decree, 
and that “before one can claim equity, 
one must do equity.” 

Mr. Celler’s letter to Mr. Hyde fol- 
lows in full text: 


Earlier Investigation 
Of Packers Is Cited 


Dear Sir: I herewith submit to you 
a statement concerning my opposition 
to the proposed motification of the meat 
packers’ consent decree and ask that you 
kindly make it a part of the record of 
the hearings now being conducted before 

ou. 

A great deal of propagandizing has 
been eonducted by the “big four” meat 
packers and particularly by Armour & 
Company to show that the packers are 
much maligned and that they are the 
subject of most unfair treatment because 
they are precluded by the consent decree 
from conducting retail meat markets and 
retail grocery stores. , 

It is well to remind the people of this 
country and the Department of Agri- 
culture that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, after an exhaustive investigation, 
gave a report which vas the basis of the 
consent decree. That report charged the 
then “big five” meat packers (now re- 
duced to the “big four”) with almost all 
the crimes of the decalogue. 
| 4, It appeared that Swift, Armour, 
Morris, Cudahy and Wilson had attained 
such dominant positions that they con- 
trolled at will the market in which they 
bought their supplies, as well as the mar- 
; ket in which they sold their. products; 
ithat they held in the palms of their 
hands the power to destroy all their com- 
| petitors. 
|" 9 The “big five” meat packers were 
j}then not only in practically exclusive 
|eontrol of gathering, preparing and sell- 
ing all meat products but they controlled 
lthe gathering and selling of countless 
numbers of b§-products. To name only 
'a few of them, in order to give an idea 
of the ramifications of their operations, 
permit me to tell you of their control of 
corn, celery, garlic, horse-radish, pump- 
kins, figs, gooseberries, dates, apple 
cider, Coca-Cola, creme de menthe, lemon 
extract, marshmallow topping, root beer, 
vin viz, catsup, mustard, olives, tomato 
catsup, almonds, walnuts, flour, sugar, 
rice, bread, biscuits, oats, horse feed, 
| spaghetti, cigars, china, furniture, bump- 
ing posts for railroads, dried brewers 
grains, sand and gravel, shingles, soda 
fountains or ,art.; thereof, tile, and many 
other commodities. 

3. They not only reached out for mas- 
tery over commodities which could be 
substituted for meat and its by-products, 
|but they invaded allied industries and 
| even unrelated industries. <h 4 

4. The Federal Trade Commission said: 

“It is not so much the means of pro- 
duction and preparation, nor the sheer 
momentum of great wealth, but the ad- 
vantage which is obtained through a 
monopolistic control of the market places 
and means of transportation and distri- 
bution. 

“If these five great concerns owned no 
packing plants and killed no cattle and 
still retained control of the instruments 
of transportation, of marketing, and of 
storage, their position would not be less 
strong than it is. : 

“The producer of livestock is at the 
mercy of these five companies because 
they contro! the market and the market- 
ing facilities and, to some extent, the 
rolling stock which transports the prod- 








| uct to the market. 


| “The competitors of these five con- 
| cerns are at their mercy because of the 
control of the market places, storage 
facilities, and the refrigerator cars of 
distribution. 

“The consumer of meat products is at 
the mercy of these five, because both 
producer and competitor are helpless to 
bring relief. 


Means of Transportation 
Controlled by Packers 


“The stock car is a part of the equip- 
ment of the common carrier, whose serv- 
ices are necessary to the producer of 
meat animals, so that he may reach the 
market. The railroads furnish suitable 
cars for the transportation of other kinds 
of freight, and as to the use of such cars, 
the miner of coal or the manufacturer 
|of furniture are on an equality, but in 
| the matter of transportation of livestock 
to a small degree there comes in a pri- 
vate ownership and a control and a 
| manipulation of the means of transporta- 
tion—the stock ear.” . 

5. In the application to modify the 
| consent decree the packers claim that 
| they cannot compete with chain stores 
| as competitors, upon any basis of equal- 
| ity. It is quite palpable that the packers, 
| through their ownership in stockyards, 
| and practically nine-tenths of the re- 
| frigerator or stock cars, are receiving 
| expedited and exceptional service on the 
railroads and now enjoy and will con- 
tinue to enjoy a special advantage over 
the chain grocery stores and retail meat 
stores—an advantage which would drive 
| out of business and destroy the inde- 
pendent grocery stores and meat mar- 
kets, if the packers could enter the re- 
tail field. 
| 6. Furthermore, the packers do not 
| come into court with clean hands. Under 














| 


| bid you godspeed in the faith and the 
| belief that every boy and girl in Amer- 
|ica has the right to aspire to a citizen- 
|ship of service and’ usefulness, full of 
|love and mercy, and shaped by the prin- 
| ciples of the guiding forces which have 
|already brought our country into the 

forefront of world regard. And this will 
| be our aira as this generation passes out 
| and the new generation takes hold of the 
| work which we shall lay down. 





the terms of the consent decree, they 
were enjoined and restrained from own- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, any 
capital stock, or any interest whatsoever, 
in any public stockyard, market, or any 
terminal railroad in the United States. 
These selfsame packers have failed and 
refused to abide by the injunction and 
\they have failed and refused to divest 
themselves of their stockyard interest. 
It is a common principle in law, that 
before one can claim equity, one must 
do equity. The packers cannot seek a 
modification. of the decree which they 
have failed to abide by. 


Modification of Decree . 
Opposed by Commission 


7. Since the date of the consent de- 
cree, the big packers have made repeated 
efforts to have it set aside entirely or 
modified. Representatives of the De- 

artments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 

Sastice in 1921 investigated the applica- 
tion for modification of the decree and 
the packers were unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing a favorable decision from that inter- 
departmental committee. Furthermore, 
the Federal Trade Commission was again 
called into the picture and asked by that 
committee for its advice. Hon. Nelson 
|B. Gaskill, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, stated to the com- 
mittee, as follows: 

“The Federal Trade Commission felt | 
at the time of its entry that the consent | 
decree failed to secure to the public the | 
complete remedy for and _ protection 
against the practices charged in the bill 
of complaint, for which the Commission 
believed sufficient evidence was then 
available. It was no party to framing 
the terms of this decree, and it was not 
consulted™with reference to its provi- 
sions. 

“The Commission feels that the pro- | 
posed modification would still further | 
lessen the remedial effect of the decree. | 





| 
} 


It would be a surrender of one of the 
protective measures taken for the public 
which at the time of the compromise 
settlement was regarded as essential to 
the public right and which the respond- 
ents were willing to concede in exchange | 
for concessions to them. If the provisions 
now sought to be eliminated from the 
decree were then essential to the pro- 
tection of the public, they are essential | 
now. | 
“The Federal Trade Commission, in| 
the light of its experience with the sub- | 
ject matter and with due regard only to! 
the ‘public right in the maintenance of 
| the principles of free and fair competi- | 
| tion, presents its opposition to the pro- | 
|posed course of action with reference | 
|to this decree.” | 
| I personally view with a great deal of ; 
|alarm any attempts to modify this de- | 
jeree and hope that the Department of | 
Agriculture will report unfavorably 
| thereupon. Many Members of the House | 
|of Representatives are also of the same | 
opinion, and retail meat merchants and 
retail grocerymen who have viewed with 
much trepidation the spread ,of chain 
stores are also on record throughout the 
land as opposed to the modification of 
this decree. 


Fabric Is Perfected 
For Dirigible Cells 


Coated Cotton Cloth Substi- 
tuted for Goldbeaters 
Skin. 


| A substitute for goldbeaters skin for 
| use in construction of gas cells in =| 

















~ 


| gibles has been develoned by the Bureau 
of Standards in cooperation with the 
Navy Department and the National Ad-| 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, it| 
was stated orally Sept. 10 by H. D.| 
Hubbard, Assistant to Director, Bureau 
of Standards. 

The new material is composed of a cot- | 
ton fabric coated with rubber and other 
materials, and cost of manufacture is 
expected to be about half as much as 
goldbeaters skin, it was stated. | 

The new material can be made in| 
quantities and with machinery already 
installed in several commercial plants, 
while goldbeaters skin, which consists of 
layers of an intestinal membrane of the 
ox, is expensive and manufactured by a 
slow process, Mr. Hubbard said. Several | 
thousand oxen are required to furnish 
enough membrane for the construction 
of gas cells sufficient for one dirigible, 
he stated. 

First tests were conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Standards at the instance of the 
Navy Department, which has for several 
years felt the need of a material more | 
practicable of manufacture, according to 
the statement. Goldbeaters skin was 
availed of at a time when only a small | 
amount was required and does not meet | 
the needs of lighter-than-air develop- | 
ment at the present time. | 

A material which would have the dura- | 
bility and gas holdirfg properties of gold- | 
beaters skin combined with inexpensive- | 
ness and ease of manufacture was re- | 
quired. This has been achieved by the | 
Bureau of Standards. 





Power Development © | 
Planned in California 


License Asked for Project dn | 
Mokelumne River. 











Application for a license to establish | 
a power plant on the Mokelumne River, 
in Calaveras and Amador Counties, Calif., 
has been received by the Federal Power 
Commission. The application, filed with 
the engineering department of the Com- 
mission, was by J. W. Preston Jr., of 
San Francisco. 

The project is planned for the South 
Fork, Licking Fork, and Middle Fork of 
the Mokelumne River, in the vicinity of 
the Stanislaus National Forest. The ap- 
plication for the permit was filed pur- 
suant to a preliminary permit issued 
July 26, 1926. 
| Plans call for a storage dam on Mid- 
dle Fork, creating a reservoir with 4 
storage of about 20,500 acre-feet; a di- 
version dam on South Fork and one on 
Licking Fork, directing water of these 
streams through conduits to Middle 
Fork reservoir: a power house near the 


-|Erath, Hood, 





Increase of 59,252 Pounds 
Shown for Period Com- 
pared to Poundage 
For July. 


The amount of mail transported by air 
for the month of August, established a 
new record, according to figures made 
public by the Post Cffice Department 
Sept. 10. 

figures reveal that almost half 
of the total poundage of 698,062 of mail 
transported during August was carried 
over. the transcontinental air mail route 
between New York City and San Fran- 
cisco, . The bulk of this mail was: car- 
ried chiefly by air mail planes operating 
in the western section of the country. 
Examination of the Department's figures 
further reveal that the increase in the 
daily average of poundage. carried in 
August was slightly in excess of 2,500 
pounds or a total increase in poundage 
of 59,252 over July of this year. 

All of the routes showed gains in 
poundage for August as compared with 
the months of June and July of this 
year. During the three month period 
of June, July and August, marked in- 
creases in poundage were noted on the 
air mail routes operating between Salt 
Lake City-Los Angeles, Chicago-Bay 
City, and the Chicago-Atlanta air mail 
route. 

In making public the August air mail 
poundage papers, the Department issued 
a statement which follows in full text: 

Mail transported by air for the month 
of August established a new record. For 
that month the total poundage amounted 
to 698,062, an increase of 59,252 over 
July, when the poundage was but 638,810. 

The daily average for August was 23,- 
268 pounds as against 20,606 pounds for 
July, an increase of 2,662 pounds daily. 


Hunters Are Warned 
To Obey Bird Laws 


Federal and State Statutes 
On Killing Doves in Texas 
Found to Conflict. 











Laws recently enacted by the Texas 
Legislature fixing open seasons on 
mourning dovez may confuse hunters be- 
cause of conflict of these laws with the 
regulations under the Federal migratory- 
bird treaty act, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the Federal law, has 
just announced. The full text of the 
Bureau’s statement follows: 

The seasons on mourning doves in 
Texas are, for the North Zone, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 15, and. for the South Zone, Nov. 
1 to Dec. 31. The general State season 
for the North Zone is Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 
and that for the-South Zone Oct, 1 to 
Nov. 30. In addition, various local sea- 
sons have been fixed by the legislature 
for.the eastern section of the State, in 
both zones. The seasons during which 
mourning doves may be shot in Texas 
without violating either Federal reg- 
ulations or State laws are, says the 
Biological Survey, as follows: 

North Zone: General season, Sept. 1 
to Oct. 31, inclusive, except as follows: 
In McCulloch, San Saba, Menard, Mason, 
Kimble, Llano, Kerr, Gillespie, and 
Blanco counties, Oct. 1 to Nov. 30, in- 
clusive; in Cooke, Grayson, Fannin, La- 
mar, Denton, Collin, Rockwall, and Kauf- 
man Counties, Sept. 15 to Nov. 1, inclu- 
sive; in Red River, Bowie, Delta, Hop- 
kins, Franklin, Titus, Camp, Morris, 
Cass, Wood, Upshur, Marion, Harrison, 
Gregg, Smith, Van Zandt, Henderson, 
Rusk, Panola, Freestone, Anderson, 
Cherokee, Robertson, Leon, Houston, 
Burleson, Madison, Walker, Trinity, 
Hamilton, Coryell, and 
parts of Nacogdoches, Shelby, Angelina, 
Polk, San Jacinto, Liberty, Montgomery, 
Grimes, Brazos, Washington, Fayette, 
Lee, and Bastrop Counties, Dec. 1 to 
Dee, 15, inclusive. 

South Zone: General season, Nov. 1 
to Nov. 30, inclusive, except as follows: 
In Calhoun, Goliad, Victoria, De Witt, La- 


| vaca, Fort Bend, Austin, Waller, Cham- 


bers, Jefferson, Orange, Hardin, Tyler, 
Jasper, Newton, Sabine, San Augustine, 
and parts of Nacogdoches, Shelby, An- 
gelina, Polk, San Jacinto, Liberty, Mont- 
gomery, Grimes, Brazos, Washington, 
Fayette, Lee, and Bastrop Counties, Dee. 
1 to Dee. 31, inclusive. 

As States are not authorized to ex- 
tend the open seasons on any migratory 


| game bird beyond the dates fixed in the 


Federal regulations, in Texas no season 
on doves may extend beyond Dec. 15 in 
the North Zone or beyond Dec. 31 in 
the South Zone. The Federal regula- 
tions do not open the season in the 
South Zone until Nov. 1 and the earlier 
opening date provided under State law 
is of no effect. State law prevails only 
in the case where ,it. provides a* later 
opening date or an'earlier closing date 
than that fixed by the Federal regula- 
tions. 

Hunters are cautioned by the Biologi- 
cal Survey to familiarize themselvez 


| thoroughly with the Federal regulations 


before taking to the field this Fall, and 
to bear in mind that, although the States 
do not have authority to extend the open 
seasons ‘beyond the dates fixed by Fed- 
eral regulation, it would be violation of 
State law to hunt migratory game birds 
at times prohibited by the State, not- 
withstanding the open dates prescribed 
by the Federal regulations. 








Experiments Are Conducted 
To Find New Fertilizer 


[Continued from Page 1.} j 
before the fermentation. The resulting 
mass is said to have the high fertilizing 
value of animal manure. 

The advantage of fermenting away 
most of the-cellulose is that it is in- 
jurious to the soil to plow under, year 
after year, too much eellulose, as this 
procedure adds too much organic acids 
and other organic materials to the soils, 
it was stated. Very few soils need any 
added organic materials of this nature 
and too much is detrimental to the soil 
and crops. 

This method is also helpful in eradi- 
cating the corn borer which is largely 
destroyed during the fermentation proc- 
esses, it was stated. In this way 


the | 


Consent Decree |Mail Carried by Air | Advance in Design of Pursuit Planes 


‘AvrHorizep STATEMENTS--ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berne . 
PusiisHep Wirnout COMMENT BY THE UniTep STaTes DaILy 


|Precise Definition 


Shown in Machine Built in Sweden| Qf Communists by 


use Says Changes Would Permit. Destruc- Reached Record Total Two-seat Monoplane Declared Nearly to Equal Per- 
tion of Competition. 


formance of Light One-seater. 





An armored pursuit monoplane which 
differs greatly from the ordinary type 
of two-seat and multi-seat airplane and 
represents progress in military airplane 
construction has been developed by a 
Swedish airplane concern, it was stated 
Sept. 10 by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

This airplane, designated “K 47,” is.a 
low-wing monoplane vith a light-weight 
| radial air-cooled engine. Each half of 
the wing has a trapezoidal shape, the 
wing structure passing through the 
fuselage a little below its middle line, 
the lower part of the fuselage consist- 
ing, at this point, of two dumpable fuel 
tanks. The wing-is divided into a middle 
section and two outer sections, the 
former being firmly secured ‘to the 
fuselage and the latter to the former. 
Each outer section is braced by'a strut 
connected with the landing gear, it was 
explained. The statement in full text 
follows: : 

After it was recognized that the flight 
performances of heavy two-seaters were 
no longer satisfactory, the pursuit single- 
seater was developed from the normal 
two-seat general-purpose airplane. The 
utility of the pursuit single-seater, 
however, is very limited. In order to 
perform the task of the pursuit airplane 
satisfactorily, it therefore became neces- 
sary to return to the light single-seater. 

It seems to be very difficult for air- 
plane constructors, in designing a pur- 
| suit two-seater, to free themselves from 
the ordinary type of two-seat and multi- 
seat airplanes. Nearly always a s0- 
called pursuit two-seater has a gunner’s 
cockpit with an ordinary machine-gun 
ring mount behind the pilot. 


Cannot Equal Performance 
Of Single-seat Plane ‘ 


The fuselage is usually very high and 
broad and, with the military equipment 
and projecting upper part of the gun- 
| ner’s body, offers so much head resist- 
ance that it can never match. the per- 
formances of the pursuit single-seater. 
At the speeds already attained by single- 





| the gunner cannot stand in his 


cockpit during any change in the di- 
rection of flight and must therefore 
cease firing. 

The speed of a pursuit two-seater at 
an altitude of 16,404 feet must not be 
much much less than that of a single- 
seater, even at the cost of rate of climb, 
if necessary. 

The visibility and the facility of aim- 
jing should be the best possible for both 
| the pilot and his companion gunner. This 


|applies particularly to the latter, who 
|must be able to watch the air space be- 
| hind the airplane and to fire in any po- 
|sition, even during great accelerations 
‘and in curvilinear flight. : 
| The above requirements were met in 
|the design of the “K 47” in the follow- 
ing manner. A light air-cooled engine 
with supercharger was chosen, in order 
to attain good speeds at high altitudes. 
Moreover, the desired goal was reached 
by a favorable aerodynamic design, of 
| the cell, spindle-shaped fuselage, stream- 
lined engine cowling and landing gear, 
and special design of the gunner’s seat. 
Sinee the “K 47” is a low-wing mono- 
plane, the forward visibility for firing 
is good. This is still further improved 
by the compactness of the radial en- 
gine and by putting the pilot’s seat as 
far forward as possible. The gunner is 
given a clear firing field rearward by 
having two rudders and slanting the 
fuselage downward. Aiming is facili- 
tated by a special cradle gun mount, 


Plane Is Constructed 


Chiefly of Duralumin 








The material used in this plane is 
chiefly duralumin with sheet-steel joint 
fittings, and the fuselage is covered with 
smooth sheet metal instead of the cor- 

cara eethee ees eae gees aongieeavenen 
Production of Talc 


Increased Last Year 





Sales Gain 6 Per Cent in Quan- 
tity and 14 Per Cent in Value. 


The total quantity of.tale sold by pro- 
ducers in the United States in 1928 was 
202,976 short tons, valued, at $2,537,994, 
it was stated Sept. 10 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on the basis of fig- 
ures compiled by the Bureau of Mines 
from individual reports furnished by pro- 
ducers. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

As compared with 1927, these figures 
represent an increase in quantity of 6 

r cent and in value of 14 per cent. 

he figures comprise 6,360 tons of crude 
talc, valued at $48,031; 986 tons of sawed 
and manufactured tal¢, valued at $70,- 
394, and 195,680 tons of ground talc, 
valued at $2,419,569, There were 20 pro- 
ducers of tale in 1928, the same as in 
1927. 

Of the total quantity sold New York 
supplied\107,321 tons, valued at $1,504,- 
103, as compared with 94,553 tons, val- 
ued at $1,191,453 in 1927; Vermont sup- 
plied 52,125 tons, valued at $502,501, as 
compared with 54,688 tons, valued at 
$503,716, in 1927; and California sup- 
plied 17,830 tons, valued at $271,413, as 
compared with 15,760 tons, valued at 
$238,755, in 1927. 

The remainder of the output was pro- 
duced by Georgia, Maryland, North Car- 
olina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Fig- 
ures for Georgia, Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina, and Virginia were col- 
lected in cooperation with the respective 
State geological surveys. 

Imports of tale for consumption in 
1928 were 27,049 short tons, valued at 
$579,915. Corresponding figures for 1927 
were 25,194 tons, valued at $550,382. 





Survey Aims to Promote 
Education of Indians 


A survey to promote closer connection 
between public schools and Indian edu- 
cation is the object of a tour being made 
in western reservations by H. B, Peairs, 
general superintendent of Indian educa- 
tion. Among the Indian reservations be- 
ing visited are several in Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Peairs is expected to return to 
Washington Sept. 16. The study of con- 


junction of South Fork and Middle | protein as nitrogen and phosphorus and ditions is one phase of the policy of the 


Ag and a 110,000-volt transmission 
ine. : 
It ‘is proposed to sell the output at 
wholesale to public utilities, 


rugated metal commonly used on Junk- 
ers airplanes. 

The wing structure is a statically de- 
terminate space framework consisting of 
tubular spars, six main spars and two 
auxiliary spars, an] section-metal mem- 
bers, the torsional stresses being ab- 
sorbed by the corrugated sheet-metal 
covering. In this way a very high de- 
gree of safety is attained, amounting to 
a safety factor of 12 in straightaway 
horizontal flight with a full load of 3,605 
pounds, Even when the wing struts are 
removed, the wing as a cantilever has a 
safety factor of 4. Being covered with 
sheet metal, its torsional rigidity cannot 
be materially weakened by injuries. from 
projectiles. 

The fuselage has an oval uniformly de- 
creasing cross section, which changes at 
the rear end to a horizontal knife effge. 
Its framework consists of three sec- 
tions, the removable engine mount, the 
middle section containing the pilot’s and 
gunner’s cockpits, and the rear section, 
the tip of which can be removed for in- 
spection purposes. , 

The front section, back of the engine 
mount, consists of vertical profile mem- 
bers connected and bound together by 
longitudinal profile members and the 
smooth outer covering of sheet metal, the 
latter constituting the principal element 
for the transmission of the thrust. The 
middle section of the fuselage is made 
especially strong for the protection of 
the crew and carries a strong protecting 
block on top. This is intended to shield 
the crew in case of capsizing and to fa- 
_cilitate egress from the airplane. 


Connections of Controls 
Are Easily Accessible 


The controls are operated by means 
of the control stick and rudder bar 
threugh pushrods, levers and double 
cables. All the controls are inside the 
cell and all the connections are easily 
accessible. The ailerons are narrow and 
are balanced by flaps and by the rear- 
ward location of their axis of rotation. 

Steel and dural tubes form the land- 
ing gear, consisting of two main struts 
containing the shock absorbers, a con- 
tinuous axle of chrome-nickel steel and 
two struts in V form on each side con- 
nected at the bottom by a chrome- 
nickel steel tube. 

The chief weapons of the “K 47,” as 
of every pursuit airplane, are two fixed 
machine guns of normal caliber for the 
pilot. These guns are entirely inside 
the fuselage, so that they produce no 
additonal drag. 

The performances of the “K 47,” which 
almost equal those of the best single- 
seat pursuit airplanes, together with the 
cradle mount and the double rudder, en- 
able the perfect performance. of its 
tasks. 

The length of this plane is about 28 
feet, the height with tail on ground is 
9 feet, with a span of 40 feet, and wing 
area of 245 feet. The maximum speed 
is reached at 9,842 feet with a: full load 
of 8,604 pounds when .it attains a speed 
of 180.2 miles per hour. It has a land- 
ing speed of 65.2 miles per hour. 


| Ea it tine aac cas 
Feed to Be Transported 
Free-in Saskatchewan 


The shortage of feed on farms in the 
drought affected areas of Saskatchewan 
is to be alleviated by free transportation 
for baled hay, straw and threshed oats 


shipped into these areas, according to 
a report from the assistant trade com- 
missioner at Winnipeg, C. E. Brookhart, 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement -follows: 

An agreement was effected between 
the railway companies and the provincial 
government of Saskatchewan that rail 
rates on this necessary feed for the 
farms would be reduced 50 per cent, and 
that the provincial government would 
meet thes. reduced charges. It is under- 
stood that a similar arrangement was 
successfully carried out in 1924 when 
there was also a feed shortage in many 
parts of the province. Shipments of 
these feed supplies may originate at any 
point. in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or 
Alberta. 


Congress Advocated 





Representative Johnson 
Wants It Added to Im- 
migration Restric- 
tion Law. 


Congress should make the definition of 
international revolutionary communists 
and similar groups so clear and precise 
as to leave no loopholes in the iaw, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Sept. 10 by 
Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., chairman of .the House 
Committee on Immigration. Discussing 


the existence of communistic activities , 


in this country, Mr. Johnson said there 
are “volcanoes of communism scattered 
throughout the United States, in the 
small cities as in the big ones.” Mr. 
Johnson has stated that he wants the 
House, when- it reconvenes, to organize 
his Committee. 

“As soon as the Committee is organ- 
ized,” Mr. Johnson said, “We will seek 
not only to formulate legislation cor- 
rective of defects in the new deporta- 
tion law just enacted, but to formulate 
a clear definition of international revolu- 
tionary communists. 


Definition Sought. 

“During the preparation of the 1924 
immigration bill, now on the Statute 
books, the Committee spent many hours 
in an effort to make such a clear and 
precise definition of a communist as 
would stand up in law and with the sup- 
port of the courts of the land. 

“It is possible to write such a defi- 
nition of international revelutionary 
communists and to add it to the present 
law of 1924 known as the immigration, 
restriction law.” The public under- 
stands what Congress meant when it 
used the word “anarchist” in the basic 
immigration, restriction act of 1917, that 


such persons should .be excluded from ; 
into this country and should 


admission 
be deported if found here. 

“The deportation officials have not 
made one mistake in the deportation of 
anarchists. Once we give a legal term 
describing the communists’ there is no 
likelihood of there being one mistake in 
a thousand with respect to them. ° 

“There are many communists in the 
United States. There are little volcanoes 
of communism scattered throughout the 
United States and they are not only in 
big cities but in little cities as well. 
There are communistic schools in my own 
congressional district in Washington 
State that teach the young to gnaw at 
the very foundations of Government.” 


Conditions Are Favorable 
To Growers of Livestock 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


unregulated. Assistant Secretary Dun- 
lap stated that he had received no com- 
plaints on his trip from stock men as to 
the way the ranges under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supervision are han- 
dled, or as to the fees charged. There is 
some talk on the part. of stockmen, Mr. 
Dunlap announced, to the effect that they 
want all the public domain used for graz- 
ing brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Thousands of miles of forest roads in 
addition to those existing at present in 
the national forerts, Mr. Dunlap said, 
must be built before the country will 
have adequate protection against fires in 
the national forests. At present, he ex- 
plained, the fire fighters are hampered 
in their endeavors to save forests by 
lack of communication facilities. If 
there were plenty of rogds on the na- 
tional forests, Mr. Dunlap said, the fight- 
ers could rush their apparatus ‘to the 
scene as soon) as the fire is reported. 

Mr. Dunlap declared that. he had no- 
ticed that roads existing in the national 
forests, as well :s those being con- 
structed and improved by the $8,500,000 
being expended by the Department this 
year, are being extensively used by 
thousands of campers who in this way 
are enabled to utilize the national for- 
ests as their playgrounds. Mr: Dunlap 
pointed out that the national forests are 
visited by many vacationists and tour- 
ists, and that the roads are being put 
to commercial use. 
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Inquiry Is Ordered 


Into Activities at 





Senate Approves Plan tol nvestigate 
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Profits Made by Various Industries 


Geneva Conference Resolution Offered by Mr. Simmons in Connection With 
Tariff Bill Passed by Vote of 51 to 27. 


Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs to Investigate Con- 
nections of Mr, Shearer 
At Naval Meeting. 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
States for building certain vessels, or 
ships, to be used by the American Navy: 
Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be and is hereby, authorized to 
make full investigation of the alleged 
activities at the Geneva naval confer- 
ence and at the meetings of the prepara- 
tory: commission, and in all matters in 
tonnection therewith, of the said Shearer 
and of the said shipbuilding companies; 
and whether the said Shearer repre- 
sented said companies; and if he did rep- 
resent them, the object and purposes of 
the said shipbuilding corporations in 
employing him as their agent, or rep- 
resentative. 


Power te Examine Books. 


“And said Committee, or any subcom- 
mittee, is hereby authorized to send for 
persons, books, and papers, to adminis- 
ter oaths, and to employ a stenographer, 
at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may 
be had in connection with any subject 
which may be before said Committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the Committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate.” 

Senators Hale, chairman, and Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, were desig- 
nated, at a meeting of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, held earlier in the day, to 
confer with Senator Borah. At this con- 
ference, it was agreed that Senator Bo- 
rah should introduce the resolution, and 
that it would be accepted on behalf of 
the Committee. 


Wider Scope Proposed. 


The members of the Naval ,Affairs 
Committee, with the exception of Sen- 
ator Water (Rep.), of Colorado, were 
agreed as undertaking the inquiry, 
said Chairman Hale. Mr. Waterman ad- 
vocated a wider scope for the investiga- 
tion, to cover all propaganda, whether 
for a “big Navy” or for disarmament, 
it was stated. | 

Senator Borah appeared before the 
Committee in closed’ session to request 
the investigation. 

“T told the Committee that here was 
a case of private corporations, engaged 
in building ships and interested in the 
number of ships the Government will 
build, employing men secretly to break 
down a conference for nava. limitation,” 
said Mr. Borah. ; ! 

“This is nothing less than scandalous. 
it amounts to a criminal conspiracy 
against the interests of the people of 
the United States and the United States 
Government.” 

Mr. Borah was not of the opinion, how- 
ever, that it was in the nature of a con- 
spiracy which can be prosecuted in the 
courts. 


Committee to Plan Procedure. 


The Committee will meet again, Sept. 
12, to determine whether the full Com- 
mittee or a subcommittee shall make the 
investigation and also the program for 
the inquiry. Not until then, Senator 
Hale said, will it be decided who will 
testify. 

The following Committee members 
were present at the initial meeting which 
voted for the investigation: Chairman 
Hale and Senators Shortridge (Rep.), of 
California; Allen (Rep.), of Kansas; 
Goldsborough (Rep.), of-Maryland; Met- 
calf (Rep.), of Rhode Island; Kean 
(Rep.), of New Jersey; Howell (Rep.), 
of Nebraska; Waterman (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado; Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas; 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts; Swan 
son (Dem.), of Virginia &Snd Broussard 
(Dem.), of Louisiana. 


House to Postpone 
Business to Oct. 14 


Members Notified of Situation 
In Letters by Clerk. 


Notices to the entire membership of 
the House that there is no public busi- 
ness before the House until Oct. 14; 
notwithstanding the reconvening of that 
body on Sept. 23 and subsequent twice 
a week sessions, were mailed Sept. 
10 from the Capital. The notices, 
drafted by the majority leader of 
the House, Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., | in 
accordance with views published in the 
issue of Sept. 10 were sent out by the 
clerk of the House, William Tyler Page. 

The full text of the notice to the mem- 
bers, signed by Clerk Page and dated at 
the clerk’s office Sept. 9, follows: 

To the Members of the House: On 
the day Congress recessed—June 19— 
you will recall that the following reso- 
lution was adopted by the House with re- 
spect to sessions beginning on Sept, 23: 


“Resolved, That after Sept. 23, 1929, | 


the House shall meet only on Mondays 
and Thursdays of each week until Oct. 
14, 1929: Provided, That if in the dis- 
cretion of the Speaker legislative ex- 
pediency shall warrant it, he may desig- 
nate a date prior to Oct. 14, 1929, on 
which the business of the House shall be 
resumed, in which case he shall cause 
the Clerk of the House to issue notice 
to Members of the House not later than 
one week prior to the date set by him.” 

By direction of the Speaker, and for 
your convenience, I am addressing you 
‘at this time to inform yoy that there 
is no public business that will necessi- 
tate the resumption of the business of 
the House prior to Oct. 14, and no neces- 
sity for your return to Was 
to that date. 


‘ 





Contract Is Awarded 
For Buildings in Japan 


Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., chairman of the Foreign 
Service Buildings Commission, an- 
nounced orally on Sept. 10 that the con- 
tract for the construction of the new 
American Government buildings on the 
six-acre site now owned by the United 
States Government in Tokyo, Japan, has 
been awarded to Wharton, Green & Com- 
¥ of New York City, as the lowest 
Rader for the work. | 
, The construction will aggregate $835,- 


* 
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or minority members thereof, may from 
time to time during the consideration 
by the Congress of the pending tariff 
legislation transmit”to the Secretary as 
being the names of taxpayers whose busi- 
ness is in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, or of the majority or ‘minority 
members thereof, affected by the pend- 
ing tariff legislation—in so far as such 
profits or losses are contained in or 
shown by the income taX and capital 
stock tax returns of such taxpayers, 
segregated, so far as may be practicable, 
to show the profits or losses, as the case 
may be, in the several branches or de- 
partments of the business of such tax- 
payers.” 


Resolution Adopted 
By Vote of 51 to 27 


The vote on the Simmons resolution 
was as folléws: 


Ayes—51. 
Republicans (21): Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Capper, Couzens, Frazier, 


Glenn, Howell, Jones, LaFollette, Mc- 
Master, McNary, Norris, Nye, Pine, Rob- 
inson of Indiana, Sackett, Schall, Stei- 
wer, Thomas of Idaho, and Vandenberg. 

Democrats (30): Ashurst, Barkley, 
Black, Brock, Broussard, Connally, Dill, 
Fletcher, George, Glass, Harris, Harrison, 
Hayden, Heflin, King, McKellar, Over- 
man, Pittman, Ransdell, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Sheppard, Simmons, Steck, 
Swanson, Trammell, Tydings, Wagner, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Mon- 
tana, and Wheeler. 

Noes—27. 

Republicans (27): Allen, Bingham, 
Dale, Edge, Fess, Gillett, Goff, Golds- 
borough, Gould, Greene, Hale, Hastings, 
Hatfield, Hebert, Kean, Keyes, Metcalf, 
Moses, Patterson, Phipps, | Shortridge, 
Smoot, Townsend, Walcott, Warren, 
Waterman, and Watson. 

Pairs: Caraway (aye) and Deneen 
(no); Bratton (aye) and Reed (no); 
Smith (aye) and Oddie (no); Thomas of 
Oklahoma (aye) and Burton (no). 

Not voting: Blease, Copeland, Cutting, 
Hawes, Johnson, Kendrick, Norbeck, 
Shipstead, and Stephens. 


Debate Precipitated 
On Simmons Resolution 


The debate in the Senate Sept. 10 was 
precipitated on the Simmons resolution 
calling on the Treasury for detailed data 
of profits and losses in 1922-28 of tax- 
payers whose ‘names’ members of the 
Senate Committee un Finance may sub- 
mit as affected by the pending tariff 
bill. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 

man of the Finance Committee, reminded 
Senators that a new comparative print 
of the tariff bill had been placed on their 
desks. Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
a minority member of the Committee, 
said that the Senate should obtain a 
good deal’ of tabulated data which the 
Tariff Commission has in its possession 
regarding many items but has not so 
far transmitted to ‘the Senate. Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, interrupted 
to say that as soon as the Simmons pro- 
posal as amended is disposed of he pro- 
posed to ask for consideration of the res- 
olution regarding the seating of Senator 
Vare (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 
- Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, a spokesman for the minority, ad- 
vocated passage of the Simmons’ resolu- 
tion with the amendment proposed by 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
calling for additional data regarding 
gross sales, inventories, merchandise, 
manufacturing costs and other details. 
Mr. Harrison said the Simmons proposal 
is not for the purpose of delay but was 
offered by the minority in good faith 
and it with the Blaine amendment is in 
the interest of getting information rele- 
vant to the tariff rates under consider- 
ation by the Senate. 


Aim of Proposal 
Is to Get. Facts 


Mr. Harrison said he was one of those 
who had voted to repeal the “curious pub- 
licity” amendment on a prior tariff biil 
but that the pending proposal is to get 
facts for the information of the Senate 
in considering requests of corporations 
asking increazed tariff protection at the 
hands of the Congress. He said it is 
important to know profits, wages and 
other vital data in connection with cor- 
porations coming before the Senate and 
claiming that increased rates are neces- 
sary for the protection of business, 


Senator Harrison said that Senator} 


Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, had stated 
that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion had not appeared before the con- 
gressional committees asking for tariff 
protection but Mr. Harrison pointed out 
that Mr. Dougherty, representing one 
of the Steel Corporation’s subsidiaries, 
had appeared and asked for increases 
on rates on building materials, bridge 
materials and other -items the profits 
of which Mr. Harrison said would go 
into the pockets of the United States 
Steel Corporation. He referred to a num- 
ber of other items in the bill which had 
been mentioned in the debate and said 
that the data asked for would bring out 
important facts with respect to them. 

He referred to Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, as leading a fight 
for publicity of tariff changes fin the 
Senate Committee on Finance against 
the views of all the rest of the majority 
of that Committee. He said it is ac- 
cessibility, not publicity, of the income 
tax returns that is now being sought in 
the Simmons resolution. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
offered an amendment to the Simmons 
resolution to strike out the words “prod- 
ucts or manufactures are” (in referring 
to those whose names, as affected by the 
pending bill, should be sent to the Treas-; 
ury for their income tax data) and to 
substitute words “names of taxpayers 
whose business is in the opinion of the 
Committee” affected by the pending tar- 
iff bill. He said that there were con- 
siderable items, such as Swiss watches, 
on. which the importers took off large 
profits, 

Senator Couzens contended that the 
argument that figures put before the 
Finance Committee by manufacturers 


617 for a combined office building. That 
structure will house all American offi- 
cial activities in Tokyo, an Ambassador’s 


residence, two apartment houses for the 
American clerks employed in the Tokyo 





offices, and the landscaping of the 
grounds, All construction will be of the 
most modern earthquaker-proof type, 
Mr. Porter explained, 
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were 1.t entirely accurate, applied 
equally to importers, “some of whom on 
investigation will be found to be goug- 
ing the consumer.” He further asserted 
that there is nothing in the corporate 
income-tax return which would “em- 
barrass the honest corporation.” - 

Admitting that the argument of time 
was deserving of weight in. considering 
the resolution, Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts, a Finance Committee 
member, pointed out, however, that the 
Senate was about to pass on a bill “tax- 
ihg 110,000,000 American people,” and 
in fixing the rates in this measure, he 
said, the Finance Committee and the 
Senate would be acting on the basis of 
petitions of distressed industries, “for 
there are distressed industries in this 
country, both agricultural and manufac- 
turing.” 

“In exercising this solemn duty what 
facts shall we'take?” asked. Mr. Walsh. 
“Shall we take a statement made by the 
petitioner as a seeker of a special priv- 
ilege, or shall we take the sworn finan- 
cial record made by the petitioner when 
he did not have the tariff in mind? 

“I do not expect to gain much infor- 
mation from this resolution; I think it is 
too late and the figures may be used 
by some Senators in a biased manner. 
But I think the broad principle should 
be established so that this Congress will 
never again in the future undertake ‘to 
revise the tariff without having before 
it the sworn financial records of all pe- 
titioners asking tariff protection.” 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
also a Finance Committee member de- 
clared, in supporting the Simmons reso- 
lution, that the information would be 
valuable to the Senate. 


Senator George Defends 


Publicity Resolution 

“It was rare that any manufacturer 
could give the Committee the labor con- 
tent of his particular products,” he said. 

“Don’t worry about the publicity of 
tax returns. 
American people you will have to an- 
swer the people: Did the condition of 
the industry warrant this rate increase? 
The. American people will condemn in- 
creased rates in favor of prosperous in- 
dustries. ; 

“When a manufaeturer comes before 
this Congress asking higher tariff rates, 
let him lav the cards on the table and 
let the American people be the judge.” 

Senator George particularly decried 
the action of the Finance Committee in 
reducing from $50 to $40 the exemption 
in value of cream separators from duty. 
As now written, and again passed by the 
House, the tariff carries cream sep- 
arators worth up to $50 on the free list. 
In reducing the exemption to $40, Sen- 
ator George declared the Finance Com- 


American farmer pays for the separator. 
The change, he contended, was made at 
the request of one manufacturer. 


Steel Corporation 
Said to Need No Help 


Senator Walsh, of Montana, referred 
to the United States Steel Corporation 
as having, in addition to the profits or- 
dinarily distributed, as much more in the 
way of earnings that its common stock 
1s now~-representing more. than $1,250,- 
000,000. He saff the question before the 
Senate is whether “we should swell the 
profits of a company already prosperous 
by putting on additional tariff rates” 
for its benefit. 

Similarly, he found, in the field of 
transportation, he said, that some rail- 
roads make a fair return on their in- 
vestment while some railroads compet- 
ing with them do not. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of. Wis- 
consin, also. favored the Simmons resolu- 
tion as amended. He’ said that infor- 
mation now available regarding the busi- 
ness of many companies, in the lines of 
the information sought under this resolu- 
tion, is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
He cited, in this connection, the Alumi- 
num Company of America, a director of 
which was Andrew W. Mellon before he 
became Secretary of thé Treasury. He 
said that company’s published reports 
are unsatisfactory and inadequate. He 
said there should be complete data with 
respect to it. 

_ That’ company, he said, had increased 
its profits annually ever since the enact- 
ment of the 1922 tariff act which had 
increased the company’s tariff protec- 
tion. He referred to the company as an 
“absolute monopoly.” 

The data’ sought under the pendir- 
resolution, he said, would supply infor- 
mation from concerns which publish no 
reports and which’ publish inadequate 
reports; that the proposal did not mean 
betraying’ any of the business secrets, 
but would, in his opinion, show a great 
discrepancy* between the published re- 
‘ports of some of them and the real situ- 
ation as to them as disclosed by their 
income tax returns. 


Amendment Proposed 
To Tariff Measure 


Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, in- 


When you go before the| 


mittee had added $12.50 on the price the | 


Resolution to Bar 


Mr. Vare From Seat 
Is Debated in Senate 


Proposal to Postpone Action 
Until Regular Session of 
Congress Offered by 
Mr. Watson. 


The senatorial election case of William 
S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, three years} 
before Congress in various phases, was | 
again debated in the Senate on Sept. 10. 

The case was called up by Senator} 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, author of 
a resolution (S. Res. 111) to deny Mr.! 
Vare a seat in the Senate. The ma-| 
jority leader of the Senate, Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, immediately | 
offered a motion that the consideration 
be postponed until Dec. 3, the second 
day of the regular December session 
of the 7ist Congress. 

In the ensuing discussion, there was 





suggested the possibility of complica- | 


tions that might lead to three Senators 
from Pennsylvania—Senator Reed, Mr. 


William B. Wilson, former Secretary of | 


Labor who is contesting the Vare elec- 
tion, and some persons unknown that 
might be appointed to fill the Vare va- 
cancy by the Governor of. Pennsylvania. 
Senator Norris doubted the - possibility 
of such a complication. 


Measure Is Debatable. 
Responding to an inquiry of Senator 


held that the resolution did not require 
a two-third vote and that it was de- 
batable. 

Mr. Watson told the Senate that his 
motion to defer consideration was on 


extra session of Congress had not been 
called by the President the considera- 
tion of the Vare case would not’ have 
come up until the regular session; and 


the grounds that (1) if a special ‘or | 7 
| Schwab and I were not conscious of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





(2) that the President called the extra 
session for the particular purposes only 
of the tariff and farm relief. 

He did not deny the right of the Sen- 
ate to go beyond the purpose of the 
President nor that Senator Norris had 
the right to bring up the matter, but he 
stressed the importance of holding to 
the purposes of the call of the extra 
session, 

“It is my desire,” Senator Watson said, 
“to clear the decks of everything except 
the tariff at this extra session.” 

He said the case should be postponed 
as a matter of regular and orderly pro- 
cedure and that the Senate should pro- 
ceed to consider the tariff bill “free of 
all extraneous matters.” He said Mr. 
Vare is still a sick man and that he had 
every reason to believe that if Mr. Vare 
is brought to Washington it would en- 
danger his life. He said that thousands 
of dollars of public money had been 
spent in connection with the investiga- 
tion and that the Senate should await 
the report of its investigating commit- 
tee which would be ready, he said, in two 
or three weeks. ' 


-TLenies Mr. Vare ‘Is Til. 


Senator Norris said the argument 
about the condition of Mr. Vare is “non- 
sensical.” He read newspaper reports 
referring to Mr. Vare as dancing the 
fox trot, of attending the Kansas City 
Republican national convention after he 
had stated he was too ill to come before 
the Senate Committee, and of his activi- 
ties in Philadelphia with respect to the 
Philadelphia primaries on Sept. 17. 

Senator Norris said that for three 
years there had been constant delays in 
the Vare investigation case, always, he 
said, at the instance of Mr. Vare, who 
pleaded his illness. Mr. Norris said 
there was no necessity for Mr. Vare’s 
presence, as the Senate could proceed 
in disposing of the case’ in accord with 
precedents. He quoted Mr. Vare as 
telling newspapers in the middle of Au- 





gust of his recovery. 

Senators Glass (Dem.),*of Virginia, 
and Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, raised 
the question of what would happen if the 
Senate Committee declared the seat va- 
cant, the Pennsylvania governor ap- 
pointed a successor for the full term of 
the vacancy, and the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections should hold 
that Mr. Wilson as contestant was 
elected instead of Mr. Vare. Senator 
Norris said that in such an event the 
appointee of the governor would: pass 
}out of the Senate. 
| 


| 





;ment of the case is needed.” 
Norris, the chair, Vice President Curtis, | 
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Employment of Mr. Shearer Explained 


By President of Bethlehem Company 


Mr. Hoover Is Told of Circumstances Involved and of Dis-| 


charge of Observer at Geneva Conference. 


E. G. Grace, of New York, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in 
a letter to President Hoover made pub- 
lic at the White House on Sept. 10, said 
that William B. Shearer was employed 
by his company as'an “observer” at the 
Geneva naval conference of 1927 for a 
fee of $25,000, of which the Bethlehem 
concern was to pay a third, but said 
that as soon as it was ascertained that 
Mr. Shearer “was and had been for years 
an active propagandist regarding the 
naval policies of the United States” he 
directed the termination of his services. 
This ended Bethlehem’s relations with 
Mr. Shearer, he added. 


“We felt that the employment of such 
@ man as an observer was in conflict 
with the policy to which the Bethlehem 
interests have strictly adhered of re- 
fraining from participation in propa- 
ganda intended to influence the naval 
and military policies of the United States 
Government,” Mr. Grace wrote. 

Mr. Grace’s letter was made public 
at the White Hou.e without comment. 
The letter in full text follows: 

Honorable Herbert C. Hoover, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 
Sir: In your public statement of Sept. 
7, 1929, referring to the suit of William 
B. Shearer against certain shipbuilding 
companies you say that’ you “cannot be- 
lieve that the responsible directors of 
these shipbuilding corporations have 


|been a party to these transactions as 


reported in this lawsuit. but their state- 
Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation is addressing you this 
letter in response to that invitation. 


Circumstances Involved 


| In Employment Recited 


To the best of ‘our recolleetion Mr. 


existence of William B. Shearer prior to 
December, 1927, when we were asked to 
comment on the. rumor that American 
shipbuilding interests had maintained at 
Geneva during the naval disarmament 


{conference of the previous Summer a 


propagandist in the person of one Wil- 
liam B. Shearer. We first branded the 
rumor as false but upon its repetition we 
caused inquiries to be made of S. W. 
Wakeman, who was in charge of Bethle- 
hem’s eastern shipbuilding operations, 
with headquarters at our Fore . River 
shipbuilding plant at Quincy, Mass. 

We then learned for the first time that 
in the previous Spring Mr. Wakeman 
had joined with other shipbuilding com- 
panies in the employment of Mr. Shearer 
as an observer at the Geneva disarma- 
ment conference for a fee of $25,000, of 
which Bethlehem was to pay a third. 








Fruit Company Seeks 
Ocean Mail Contrae 


Weekly Service From New 
York to Vera Cruz Is 
Planned Soon. 


The Di Georgia Fruit Corporation has 
filed application for ocean mail con- 
tracts, according to an.oral statement 
Sept. 10, by the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, who 
is the chairman of a special interdepart- 
mental committee, to study matters re- 
lating to ocean mail contracts under the 
1928 merchant marine law. 

The Di Georgia corporation filed with 
the Committee a brief outlining the pos- 
sibilities of a new ocean mail service be- 
tween New York and Kingston, Jamaica, 
and thence to Vera Cruz, Mexico, and 
return, with optional ports of call, it was 
stated. 

According to Edward Glifford, spokes- 
man for the applicant, the corporation 
proposes to maintain a weekly service 
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| Senator. Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada) 


|interjected that the Senate would hold 
ithere had been no vacancy and seat the 
| one its Committee declared elected. 

| Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
| told the Senate that Mr. Vare’s health, 
| according to his advices, is little better 
{and would probably not permit him to 
appear in his own behalf. 


He further declared that he under- | 


| stood many statements in the report of 
the special committee headed by former 
| Senator Reed (Dem.), of Missouri, had 
| been “completely disproven” by the in- 
vestigation of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
headed by Senator Waterman (Rep.), 
of Colorado. This committee should be 


troduced an amendment to restore the | permitted to make a report in the in- 
House provisions which would require |terests of justice, before the Senate | 
American millers exporting flour to Cuba | passes on the case, he said. 
made partly of Canadian wheat to pay | 


the difference in duty reduction granted | Col Roosevelt Visits 


to the United States through the: pref- 
erential treaty with Cuba. The Senate | President Hoover | 


Finance Committee had stricken out this | 
language and restored the existing law. | 
The Capper amendment reads as fol- | 
lows: “No flour, manufactured, proc- | 
essed or handled in a bonded manufac- | 
caste ve _— wheat and/or | 
out imported into the United States 
shall be withdrawn from’ such’ warehouse | Col. Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, 
after 90 days after the date of the enact- | who has been nominated by President | 
new of a - - eee ee | Hoover to be governor of Porto Rico, 
e payment of a duty on such importe suc . Ho . Towner 
wheat ‘and/or flour: equal to any reduc. | caiman” “ Peahies ye the 


tion in duty which by treaty will apply | 
in respect of such flour in the country | White House on Sept.'10 regarding his 
to which it is to be exported.” ‘new post and Porto Rican affairs in 
A second amendment, in the nature of general, 
a corollary, was also submitted by Mr.|~ After his conference Col. Roosevelt 
Capper. It follows in full text: said that the question of when he would 
Upon the exportation of :articles man-| go to Porto Rico would depend upon ac- 
ufaetured or produced in the United | tion by the Senate on his nomination. 
States with the use of imported mier- | Should the Senate confirm him, he said, 
chandise, the full amount of the duties | he would sail for Porto Rico shortly aft- 
paid upon the merchandise sq/used shall|erward. At the White House it was 
be refunded as drawback, less 1 per) stated orally that Governor Towner 


Nominee for Porto Rican Post | 
Discusses Insular Affairs. | 


| 
centum of such duties, except that such | would sail from Porto Rico on Oct. 23 | 


duties shall not be so refunded upon the: for the United States. 
exportation of flour or by-products after| Col, Roosevelt stated orally that 


over‘this route with ships of entirely 
new design. 

Those who appeared before the Com- 
mittee besides Mr. Clifford, who is a 
member of the law firm of Colladay, 
Clifford & Pettus, were W. A. Blackmon, 
vice president of the corporation, and 
Capt. C. K. Service, of the same firm, 
both residing in-New York City. 

Mr. Clifford declared that his clients 
proposed to the Committee that bids be 
solicited .for carrying mail over this 
route, in which event the Di Georgia 
corporation would submit a bid. 

The application has been taken under 
advisement, it was stated. 
ee 
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EUROPE 


This fast, de luxe ser- 
vice enables you to 
keep important en- 
gagements abroad and 
enjoy a delightful vacation 
without being long absent 
from your desk, 


Sail on the Majestic, the 
world’s largest ship, or the 
popular Olympic. Or it 
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tonka. Frequent sailings 





90 days after the date of, the enactment | he planned to remain in Washington for 
of this act. Where two or more prod. | a few days to make a thorough study of 
ucts result from the manipulation of| Porto Rican affairs. He will, he said, 
imported merchandise, the drawback| confer with officials of the Census’ Bu- 
shall be distributed to the several prod-|reau, the Bureau of Insular Affairs and 
ucts in accordance with their relative | other bureaus of the Government to ob- | 


ee No. 1 Broadway, New 


York or any authorized 
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steamship agent. 
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values at the time of separation. tain data regarding Porto Rico. 
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standing was that Mr. Shearer was em- 
ployed only as an observer to furnish 
information and that his activities as a 
propagandist in connection with the con- 
ference were solely on his own initiative 
and were in no way inspired or supported 
by the shipbuilding industry, 

Mr. Schwab and I soon ascertained 
that Mr, Shearer was and had been for 
years an active propagandist regarding 
the naval policies of the United ‘States. 
We felt that the employment of such 
@ man as an observer was in conflict 
with the policy to which the: Bethlehem 
interests have strictly adhered of re- 
fraining from participation in propa- 


and military policies of the United States 
Government. 


tion of Mr. Shearer’s employment, which 
he promptly did, paying Bethlehem’s 
share of the final payment of Mr. Shear- 
er’s compensation. This ended Bethle- 
hem’s relations with Mr, Shearer. 


for the first time, I am informed, his 
claim against the shipbuilding compa- 
nies for compensation in. much larger 
amounts than he had already received. 

We should add that we have also 
learned from Mr, Wakeman that in De- 
cember, 1926, he joined with other ship- 





Mr. Shearer in connection with the move- 
ment of encouraging the development of 
an American merchant marine for a fee 


third. 


Mr. Shearer’s claim in his pending suit | 


against our company and two other ship- 


building companies that he had been em- | 


ployed by us to any greater extent than 
as above stated or. that he is entitled 
to compensation beyond the amounts 
already paid to him is entirely without 
foundation. 

Bethlehem has nothing to conceal re- 
garding its share in the employment of 


Mr. Shearer on the two occasions above | 


mentioned and we shall be glad to fur- 
nish any further information on the sub- 
ject you desire. 





Congress 
|| Hour by Hour 


Sept. 10. 





Senate. 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Debate on the Sim-| 
mons resolution to obtain certain income 


tax information from the Treasury De- 
partment. 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 


on the Simmons resolution. 


2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate | 


on the Simmons resolution, 


3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Adopted the Sim- 
the Norris 


mons resolution. Debated 


ganda intended to influence the naval) 


! 
| 
| 
| 





I therefore directed Mr. | 
Wakeman to arrange for the termina-| 


It was after this termination of his | 
employment that Mr. Shearer advanced | 


building companies in the employment of | 


of $7,500, of which Bethlehem paid a} 


resolution to deny Senator-elect William 
S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, a seat in the 


Senate. 


4 p. m. to 4:46 p. m.—Continued de- 


bate. on the Norris resolution. 


4:46 p. m.—Recessed until noon Sept. 


| 11. 
| Study Made of Failure 
Of Irrigation Projects 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Johnson, 
| mist. 


The survey was made to find explana- 


tions for unfavorable economic condi- 
tions in the vicinity of some of the recla- 
mation projects. While farmers on the 
majority of the projects were prosper- 
ous, said Dr. Brown, it was recognized 


that on other projects development has| 
been slow, settlers have struggled under 
discouragements, and delinquency in pay- | 


ments has been the inevitable result. 


After a study of the data by the group 


of economists, the report will be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner of Reclama- 


tion, to be used in determining what} 


should be done to better conditions on 
certain Federal reclamation projects and 
in aiding Congress in enacting desirable 
legislation. 


associate reclamation econo- 
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Readjustment of Pay , 


To Carriers of Ae 
Mail Is Postponed 


TODAY'S | 
PAGE 


Conference to Discuss Sub- 
Mr. Wakeman assured us that his under- | 


ject Further With Con- * 
tractors Planned 


This Month. © 


A readjustment of existing pay to air 
mail contractors has been postponed un- 
til sometime in October, it was stated 
orally at the Post Office Department, 
Sept. 10. A cost-ascertainment. study. 
of the operating revenues and expenses 
of the contractors as compared to those 
incurred by ,the postal service in the. 
transportation of air mail has been com- 
pleted and preparations are being made 
to renew negotiations with the contrac- 
tors which were begun more than two 
|months ago, it was explained. ; 

It was said that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown, planned the call- 
ing of another conference to discuss thé 
|subject further with the contractors who 
have already submitted to the Depart- 
ment their. cost data and which has been 
analyzed by cost accountants of the De- 
partment. 
| The conference with the contractors 
has been tentatively set. for the latter 
part of September although the exact 
date to begin these conferences will be 
|announced officially by the Department. 

Under the law the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized to readjust the pay 
schedules of contractors whenever the 
operating revenues and expenses of the 
postal service warrant it. The Post- 
|master General, it was explained, has 
already warned the contractors that the 
postal service was losing money carry- 
Ing air mail on some of the existing. 
routes and expressed the opinion that 
there should be a downward revision of 
the pay to some of the contractors. 





The President’s. Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 10, 1929. 








| 10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Underhill 
(Rep.), of Winter Hill, Mass., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Dr. Robert R. Moton, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., president of Tuskegee 
Institute, called to discuss the education 
work of his institution. 

2:30 p. m.—Gen. W. W. Atterbury, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., presidént of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, called to pay his re- 
spects. , 

3 p. m.—Col. Theodore Roosevelt, of 
|New York, recently nominated to be 
Governor of Porto Rico, called to discuss 
Porto Rican affairs. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, ; 


Paper Plant Utilizing "h 
Cornstalks to Expand 





Factory to Be Closed to Permit 
Increase in Capacity. 


Operations of the Cornstalk Products: 
Company of Danville, Ill., which pro 
duces pulp from cornstalks for paper 
making, will be resumed shortly with a 
daily production of 60 tons, it was stated 
orally Sept. 10 at the paper division of 
the Department of Commerce. ’ 

The Danville plant had been shut down 
|for machinery changes, it was stated. 
It formerly produced only 10 tons of 
pulp daily. i 

Officials of the company, according to 
reports received by the division, are not 
seriously advocating cornstalk pulp for 
newsprint paper, but. are concentrating 
rather on high-grade bond and. ledger 
paper. The company employs the Dor- 
mer process in its plant and has the 
rights for this process in the United 
States. The Dormer process is Hun- 
garian, it was stated. 
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When you get a letter from 





a firm you've never heard 


of, it’s the first question 


you ask «Who are they?” 


: 


Of course, a distinctive 


letterhead on impressive 


Crane’s Bond is a 100% 
new white rag paper. It looks 
and feels important. It will 
lend an air of substance and 
authority to your letters — 
will represent your firm 
with dignity and distinction. 


a great deal 


stationery doesn’t prove 


anything—but it suggests 


o * 











CRANE’S BOND. 


CRANE & CO.:«< DALTON , MASSACHUSETTS 
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owances for State 





eral Rule Adopted Pro- 
es for Accrual on Date 


Ownership of Prop- 
erty Is Fixed. 


H. C. AKMSTRONG, 


i ee le 


By 
Office of 
i Internal Revenue. 


'One of the deductions allowed taxpay- | 


efs in computing net income subject to 

under the «tenia _ < 1928 is 
property taxes imposed by the various 
States. The law eievides for a deduction 
of “taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year.” 

Where the taxpayer’s books of account 
are kept on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis the date as of which 
the deduction for property taxes should 

allowed is not a difficult question 


for the reason that the date of payment | 


governs, but where the taxpayer main- 
tains books of account on tne accrual 
basis there has been some doubt as to 
the proper date of accural of suck 
taxes. : 

Recent Ruling Fixes “Event.’ 

‘In ‘a recent memorandym issued by 
the Bureau with respect to property 
taxes imposed by Illinois (G. C. M. 6273, 


Bulletin VIII-21,6), the position is taken | 


that under the laws of that State owner- 
ship of the property on the date for 
which the assessment of property taxes 
is made is the “event” which determines 
the liability for such taxes and fixes the 
amoun 
that date. bee 

‘In other words, the view is taken that 
in Illinois the owner of the property on 
Apr. 1 knows that 4: will be required 
to pay taxes on such property, for the 
asséssment under the State law is made 
as of that date, and consequently he 
can, to a reasonable degree of certainty. 
compute his liability to the State. He 
should, therefore, for Federal income tax 
purposes, accrue his State property taxes 
as of Apr. 1. 

‘The Bureau formerly 
eral Counsel’s Memorandum 
B. VI-1, 65) and other memoran 
not until the tax roll is completed an 
turned over to the county treasurer or 
other officer designated by the State law 


da, that 


to collect property taxes, with a warrant | 
to collect such tax, have all the “events” | 


o¢curred which fix the amount of the 


tax and determine the liability of the 
taxpayer to pay it. That memorandum, 


hbwever, and all other memoranda in| 
memo- | 


conflict with general counsel’s 
randum 6273, referred to above, are re- 
voked. ee 

Trend of Court Decisions. — 

‘It is of interest to refer to certain de- 
cisions of the courts and the Board of 
Tax Appeals relating to the question of 
accrual. The Supreme Court on June 
6, 1921, in the case of United States v. 
' Woodward (256 U. S. 632, 41 S. Ct. 615, 
T. D. 3195, C. B. 4, 153), which involved 
the question as to a deduction for ac- 
crued estate tax, stated in part as fol- 
lows: 

:“Here the estate tax not only ‘ac- 
crued,’ which means became due, dur- 
ing the taxable year of 1918, but it was 
paid before the income for that year was 
returned or required to be returned. 


“When the return was made the exec- | 


utors claimed a deduction by reason 
of that tax. 


should have been allowed.” 


In the appeal of Russell Milling Co. | 


(1 B. T. A. 194) the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held that State, county, or mu- 
nicipal taxes paid or accrued within the 
fiscal year are allowable deductions from 
gtoss income in that year, but that such 
taxes can be accrued only when they 
become due and no part thereof can be 
accrued and deducted“in ascertaining net 
income when the due date is not within 
the fiscal year. 

In the course of its opinion the Board 
stated as follows: 


“It is not necessary to enter into a} 


discussion of when taxes are accrued 
further than to say that they cannot be 
accrued until they become due, and as 
within the taxpayer’s jurisdiction they 
are not due until Nov. 1, no part is ac- 
crued prior to that time.” 

In the appeal of Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. (2 B. T. A. 892) the Board 


held that the taxpayer having kept its| 
accounts on an accrual basis could not) 
claim as a deduction taxes paid in 1918 | 
for the reason that they accrued in the} 
stated in that! 


year 1917. The Board 
case as follows: 

“It is entirely clear that, under the 
provisions of the above statute, the taxes 
here in question became duc and pay- 
able and accrued during the taxable 
year 1917.” (Citing appeal of Russell 
Milling Co.) 

Likewise, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held in the appeal of MacDonald- 


t, although not ascertainable on) 


d| 


We hold that under the} 
terms of the act of 1918 the deduction | 


fs of Calculating |Cancellation of Lease and Liability 


Is Held Not 


to Constitute Income 





Taxes Is Described Ruling States That Amount Must Be Regarded as Com- 


pensation for Loss Sustained in Transaction. 





LANGWELL REAL ESTATE CORPORATION V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 23758, Boarp or Tax AP- 
PEALS«¢ 
The issue raised herein was whether 

this petitioner had received income as a 
| result of the cancellation of a lease by 
|of a contingent liability. The liability 
| was contingent upon performance of the 
‘terms of the lease and was not to 
repaid at any event until the end of the 
term, and there was no certainty in the 
tax year in question that a return of 
the amount ever need be made. 

As a consequence of the cancellation 
of the lease, whatever liability created 
by it was held by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals to have been eliminated, and it was 
| the Board’s view, further, that it cannot 
|be said that amount did not represent 
compensation to the petitioner for a 
loss sustained by it from such cancella- 
tion. 

Distinguishing cases where the can- 
| cellation of indebtedness had been held to 
be income, the Board pointed out that 
'the relationship of debtor and creditor 
|existed. Such was not the relationship 
here. 

David Greenberg, for the taxpayer; 
Arthur Carnduff, for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact| 
and of the opinion follows: 


| Return of Lease Deposit 
Added to Tax on Income 


This is a proceeding for the redeter- 
mination of a deficiency in income taxes 
for the calendar year 1923, asserted by 
|the Commissioner in the amount of $6,- 
500. The entire deficiency results, from 
jthe action of the respondent in adding 
}te the petitioner’s net income reported 
|for the year 1923, the sum of $50,000 
{on account of a deposit on a lease. 
| The petitioner is a New York cor- 
| poration with its principal office at Chi- 
jeago, Ill. On Feb. 2, 1920, E. Lewis | 


| 





held, in Gen-| Jacobs, as landlord, and the Keystone | terest upon condition only, however, that 
1240 (C,| Hotel Corporation, as tenant, entered/the tenant has fully complied with all 


}into a lease agreement, the 
portion of which is as follows: | 
Security. Twenty-eighth: On or before | 
the 1st day of April, 1920, the tenant | 
shall deposit or cause to be deposited | 
with the landlord the sum of fifty thou- | 
| accounting and ascertaining true in- 
|eome for a given accounting period, the 
munitions tax here in question did not 
stand on any different footing than 
' other accrued expenses appearing on ap- 
| pellee’s books.” 
| (See also American National Co. v. 
U. S. 274 U. S. 99, 47 S. Ct. 520, T. D.| 
| 4099, C. B. VI-2, 193, citing U. S. v. 
| Anderson with approval.) 
| New Definition of Accrual. 


material 


| In the case of U. S. v. Anderson,|in paragraph “Nineteenth” hereof, 


| supra, the Supreme Court, in discuss- 
ing the question as to the proper time! 
lof accrual of munitions taxes, stated 


|that the question was not considered or} 


decided in U. S. v. Woodward, supra, 
| thus treating as mere dictum the state- | 
| ment in the Woodward case to the effect 
'that “acerued” means “became due.” 
That the date when estate taxes are 
|due and payable is not the proper date 
of accrual was recognized by the Board 
in the appeal of Ernest M. Bull, execu- 
tor, (7 B. T. A. 993), wherein the Board 
took the position that the interpretation 
'of the word “accrue” as used in the 
'revenue act can not be fixed by defini- 
tion, but must be interpreted in accord- 


/the accounts must clearly reflect income. 


the appeal of H. H. Brown & Co. (8 
B. T. A. 112), which has been acquiesced 
in by the Commissioner (C. B. VII-1, 5). 
In tha, decision it was held that property 
taxes which were assessed to the owner 
|as of Apr. 1, under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, were properly accrued as of 
that date. 
Expenses of Particular Year. 

The following extract from the Board’s 
opinion is of especial interest: 

“The basic idea under the accrual 
system of accounting is that the books 
shall immediately reflect obligations and 
expenses definitely incurred and income 
definitely earned without ,regard to 
wether payment has been made or 
whether payment is due. Expenses in- 
curred in the operations for a particular 
year are properly accrued in the ac- 
counts for that year, although payment 
may not be due until the following year. 
“Under the accrual system, the word 
| ‘accrued’ does not signify that the item 
is due in the sense of being then payable. 
On the contrary, the accrual system 
wholly disregards due dates. Neither is 








| it necessary that the amount of an in- | 


| curred liability be accurately ascertained 
| in order to accrue it.” 
From the foregoing it is evident that 


4 


| same to the tenant until the 31st day of 


ithe first day of October in each year, 


jing the term hereby demised and until 


| mortgages 


ance with the statutory requirement that | 


Further light on the subject is con- | 
tained in the decision of the Board in| 


sand ($50,000) dollars, in cash, as secur- 
ity for the payment of rent and all other 
payments to be made by the tenant here- 
under; for the faithful performance of 
'the terms and conditions of this lease 


land for any damage the landlord may 
sustain by a breach of any condition of 


General Counsel, Bureau of | which it was relieved from the payment | said lease. 


Said sum of fifty thousand ($50,000) 
dollars is to be retained by the landlord 
until the full and complete term of 21 
years hereby demised has been fully com- 
pleted, rendering the same_or any unused 
part thereof to the tenant at the end of 
the said term, provided that all the terms 
and conditions of said lease have been 
fully performed by the tenant. The ten- 
ant shall, however, be liable for and 
agrees to pay the landlord any deficiency 
which may arise pursuant to the terms 
of this iease, if the landlord chooses to 
apply such security as aforesaid, and the 
same shall not be sufficient to pay the | 
rent, additional rent and taxes reserved 
hereunder. 


Nothing herein contained shall in any 
way obligate the landlord to in any wise 
impair the security of the said sum of 
fifty thousand ($50,000) dollars, so. de- | 
posited, or to apply the same or any part 
thereof, to any payments to be made by 
| the tenant under this lease, nor to return 


March, 1941, and then only in the event 
that the premises demised are returned 
in good and habitable condition, and that 
there has been no waste or damage to 
same, or to any of the appurtenances 
therein, and said sum of fifty thousand 
($50,000)*dollars shall be free and clear 
of all claims of any kind, nature or de- 
scription of any creditor, or creditors of 
the tenant or the legal representatives 
of such creditors. 


The landlord shall pay interest on said 
| deposit at the rate of 4 per cent per an- 
/num, which interest shall be payable on 





computed from the last payment of in- 


the terms and conditions of this lease. 


The said fifty thousand ($50,000) dol- 
lars deposited as above, provided, or as 
much thereof as has not been applied 
from time to time by the landlord in pay- 
ment of any sums which should have been 
paid by the tenant, shall be and hereby is 
declared a lien against said premises, dur- 





the same is repaid or applied to the} 
payment of rent or other sums to be paid 
by the tenant as herein provided and | 
shall be inferior in lien and subject only | 
to mortgages not exceeding the assessed | 
value of said premises at any time, but | 
in all events subject to mortgage or | 
aggregating at least one/| 
million ($1,000,000) dollars, as provided | 


Upon the repayment of said fifty thou- 
sand ($50,000) dollars so deposited, or 
as much thereof as shall be due here- 
under, the tenant shall give a receipt or 
satisfaction in such form as the land- 
lord may require, duly executed to com- |} 
ply with any recording act at that time 
in force and effect, so that premises 
hereby demised may be released from 
such lien. 

Nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the landlord from transferring and pay- | 
ing over to the subsequent owner or pur- 
chaser of the premises hereby demised 
said sum of fifty thousand ($50,000) dol- 
lars so deposited or as much thereof 
as shall at that time be in the posses- 
sion of such owner or landlord pursuant 
to the terms hereof. 

And the tenant will release and hereby 
| does release every such owner or land- 
lord from any obligation to repay same, | 
excepting the owner or landlord of said 
premises, on Mar. 31, 1941, who shall be 
responsible to the tenant for the full 
and complete return of said fifty thou- 
sand ($50,000) dollars, or as much thereof | 
as shall at that time be due pursuant to 
the terms hereof. 


Lease Agreement in Force 
| Despite Sale of Property 


| On Jan. 27, 1923, E. Lewis Jacobs, as 
| seller, and Abraham J. Cooper and Sam- 





| respective parties. 


| liber 3105 of mortgages, page 460, with 


|}come the sum of $45,614.02 leaving a 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 
* Library-Index and File Cards 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


a 
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j 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. _ 


INCOME: Defined: Cancellation of Indebtedness: 


Where a taxpayer,.under the terms 


All Revenue Acts.— 
of a lease, was obligated to pay an 


amount, designated as a lease deposit, in event the terms of such lease 
were not carried out, and later the taxpayer and the landlord agreed to a 
~cancellation of Such lease, the contingent liability referred to having been 
cancelled therewith, the amount of ‘such liability did not constitute income 
to the taxpayer because the relationship of debtor and creditor did not ex- 
ist, and the amount must be regarded, therefore, as compensation for loss 
sustained in the transaction.—Langwell Real Estate Corp. v. Commissioner. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1646, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


Sept. 11, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Ezxtract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 






shall receive credit of fifty thousand; 
($50,000) dollars, the deposit made by 
}the tenant under the lease above re- 
ferred to. 


The stipulations aforesaid are to apply 
to and bind the heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, successors and assigns of the 


The above contract was assigned by 
Abraham Cooper and Samuel Cooper to 
the petitioner herein during 1923, and 
the petitioner assumed the terms of the 
contract and agreed to carry out the 
provisions and actually carried out the 
deal with E. Lewis Jacobs. 

On June 20, 1923, the petitioner and 
the Keystone Hotel Corporation entered 
into an agreement under which the can- 
cellation of the lease of Feb. 2, 1920, 
was agreed to. The material portions 
are as follows: 

Keystone agrees to surrender to Lang- 
well the lease heretofore described and 
recorded in the office of the register of 
the County of New York, section 4, 


all its right, title and interest therein, 
and Langwell agrees to accept said sur- 
render. 

It is agreed that a formal instrument 
of surrender is to se executed, delivered 
and accepted by the parties simultane- 
ously vvith the execution and delivery of 
this agreement. 

It is further agreed as part of the! 
consideration of this agrement that Key- 
stone does hereby agree to and does 
relinquish, assign, t1ansfer and set over 
to Langwell all its right, title and inter- 
est in and to the sum of $50,000 men- 
tioned in the said lease and heretofore 
deposited by Keystone as security, to- 
gether with any interest therein, and 
does hereby release Langwell and/or any 
future owner of the premises from any 
liability for the return to Keystone of 
the said $50,000, or any part thereof. 

Keystone further agreed upon the exe- 
cution of this agreement to execute and 
deliver a satisfaction piece of its lien 
for the said $50,000 upon the premises 
herein contained. [Other provisions of 
the agreement were that the petitioner 
purchased the furniture and fixtures sub- 
ject:to chattel mortgage by assumption 
of the mortgage and receipt for the use 
and occupancy of the premises from May 
1, 1923, to Sept. 30, 1928, and certain | 
promissory notes. The petitioner fur- | 
ther agreed to pay certain improvements 
on repair charges and Keystone, on its 
behalf, agreed to vacate the premises by 
Sept. 30, 1923.] ‘ 

The purchase price of the property 
was $950,000 of which $100,000 was to 
be paid in cash, and in lieu of said 
amount of $100,000 in cash, only $50,000 
was paid by the petitioner and credit 
was given to the petitioner for the 
$50,000 additional because of the deposit 
under the lease agreement. The peti- 
tioner did not actually get the $50,000 
deposit in cash but such deposit was re- 
tained by the seller of the property. 

The petitioner, in its income tax re- 
turn for 1923, reported gross income of 





| $2,757.10, on account of interest on bank 


deposits notes, mortgages and corpora- 
tion bonds, and $52,782.16 representing 
rents, or a total gross income of $56,- 
539.26. It deducted from that gross in- 


net income of $9,925.24 on which it paid 
a tax of $990.66. 

The return also shows that on Oct. 1, 
1923, the petitioner sold the same prop- 
erty that it had purchased from E, Lewis 
Jacobs for $1,050,000 and the petitioner 





| uel J. Cooper, as purehasers, entered into | 


|a contract for the sale of the same real 
| estate covered in the lease agreement 
|above. That portion of the contract for 
| sale which is material is as follows: 
| Witnesseth: That the seller agrees to 
| sell and convey, and the purchasers 
agree to purchase; * * * [then follows 
|a description of the property] 
The price is nine hundred fifty thou- 
| cone ($950,000) dollars, payable as fol- 
| lows: 

$10,000—ten thousand dollars—in cash 
on the execution hereof, receipt whereof 
| is hereby acknowledged. 
| $550,000—five hundred fifty thou- 
{sand dollars—by taking the promises 


Kaitchuck Printing Co. (4 B. T. A. 996)| the proper time of accrual of items of | subject to a first .nortgage of $625,000, 
that the State, county, and city per-| deduction to be used in computing net | with interest at 5 per cent ‘per annum, 


sonal property taxes were deductible for 
the year in which they were assessed 
and became due. 

Later Rulings Fix Principle. 


‘These decisions indicated that prop- | 
erty taxes should be accrued when they | 


become due and payable, but later de- 
cisions of the Board and the Supreme 
Court warrant a different view as to the 
proper accrual date. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Jan. 4, 1926, handed down its 
decision in the case of U. S. v. Anderson 


(269 U. S. 422; 46 S. Ct. 131; T. D.| 


3839, C. B. V-1, 179), which involved the 
deductibility of accrued munitions taxes 
in computing net income under the rev- 
enue act of 1916, as amended by the 
revenue act of 1917. The particular ques- 
tion was whether such taxes were de- 
ductible in 1917, the year in which paid, 
or in 1916, the year for which the tax 
was levied. 

The court, in the course of its opin- 
ion, stated as follows: 

“The appellee’s true income for the 
year 1916 could not have been deter- 
mined without deducting from its gross 
income for the year the total cost and 
expenses attributable to the production 
of that income during the year. * * * 

“Only a word need be said with refer- 


ence to the contention that the tax upon | 


munitions manufactured and sold in 1916 
did not accrue until 1917. In a technical 
legal sense it may be argued that a tax 
does not accrue until it has been assessed 
and becomes due; but it is also true that 
in advance of the assessment of a tax alli 
the events may occur which fix the 
amount of the tax and determine 
liability of the taxpayer to pay it. 
‘“In this respect, for purposes 


£ 


| income can not be restricted to the date 
when the liabilities beeome due and pay- 
lable. Although an accrued item of de- 


| duetion may never be paid, due to the | 


inability of the taxpayer to pay it or for 
other reasons which subsequently de- 
velop, it seems reasonable that a tax- 
payer should accrue his liabilities in ac- 
cordance with the events which occur 
during his taxable year. 

General Rule Determined. 

State, county, and municipal property 
taxes are annual charges and usually are 
assessed as of a specific date. 
narily the owner of the property as of 
that date is the one against whom the 
liability for the tax is asserted. 


comment in 37 Cyc., page 788, wherein it 
is stated that ordinarily, and in the 
absence of statute to the contrary, prop- 
erty is taxable only to the person who 
}is the owner thereof at the date for 
its listing or assessment, or the date 
fixed by statute as of which its owner- 
ship for purposes of taxation is to be 
determined; and taxes are not a lawful 
charge on property unless assessed in 
the name of its owner, and any attempt 
to enforce the payment of taxes assessed 
and charged to the wrong person will 
be ineffective. 

As indicated above, the present posi- 
tion of the Bureau is that the “owner- 
ship of property” on the date for which 
the assessment is made by the State 
taxing authorities is the “event” which 
determines the liability for property 
taxes, and accordingly they may 
accrued on that date. This may be re- 
{garded as the genera! rule, but there 





| the statutes of the particular State which 


of imposes the tax, 


Ordi- | 


This view appears to coincide with the | 


be | 


| which will be reduced before Mar. 1, 
1928, to $550,000, now a lien upon said 
premises. 

$300,000—three hundred thousand dol- 
|lars—by the purchasers executing and 


| delivering a purchase money bond and | 


| second mortgage in that amount, which 
| bond and mortgage are to bear interest 


| at 6 per cent per annum, payable semi- | 


| annually, and which bond and mortgage 
| are to be drawn by the attorney for the 
s¢ller at the expense of the purchasers, 
| who shall also pay the recording fees, 
mortgage tax and stamps on bonds as 
part of ‘the purchase price hereof. 
| ~ Said mortgage is to contain the usual 
| clauses generally employed by the Title 
Insurance Companies in the City of New 
York in second mortgages, and is to 
| provide that the same shall be payable 
| in ten (10) years from the date of tak- 
ing title as hereinafter set forth, and 
shall be amortized at the rate of seventy- 
five hundred ($7,500) dollars semi-an- 
| nually on each interest date, with the 
| privilege to the owner of said premises 
at any time to pay larger instalments. 
$90,000—ninety thousand ($90,000) 
dollars in cash or certified check at the 
time of closing, as ‘hereinafter set forth. 


stone Hotel Corporation, which lease 
| shall be in full force and effect on the 
|time of closing title herein, and any 
other leases of record affecting 
premises; mentioned in said lease or 





| tion. 
It is further understood that on the 


the’ will be exceptions thereto depending on| sum of ninety thousand ($90,000) dol-| 


| lars to be paid by the purchasers at the 
time of closing of title, the purchasers 





Said premises are sold subject to the | 
terms and conditions of a certain lease | 
| dated Feb. 2, 1920, made to the Key-| 


said | 


made by the Keystone Hotel Corpora- | 


in said réturn reduced the cost of the 
| property to it by the sum of $50,000 by 
| reason of the release of said deposit of 
| $50,000, thereby showing a profit on-the 
| sale of $50,872.89. But since there was 
| taken by the petitioner in part payment 
| of the purchase price a third mortgage 
| in the sum of $157,500, which had no 
| readily realizable market value, no tax 
| was reported an the transaction in the 
| year 1923. 
| The respondent, in determining the de- 
ficiency involved herein, added to the 
| net income reported by the petitioner the 


| sum of $50,000 on account of the lease | 


deposit. 
Siefkin: 

that the release of the petitioner from 

| liability to pay an amount of $50,000, 


designated as a lease deposit, resulted | 


in additional income for 1923, and the 
| deficiency in question results from such 
determination. 


Law Governing Cases 
Is Quoted by Commission 


| the petitioner paid only $50,000 cash and 


| Langwell Real Estate Cdrporation v. 


The respondent determined | 


owner, subject to, the lease. The agree- 
ment for purchase carried out by the 
petitioner called for a cash payment of 
$100,000, but instead of requiring $100,- 
000 cash, the contract provided for and 


the seller retained the $50,000 deposit. 
At this. point, since the petitioner bought 
the property subject to the lease, it 
seems clear that the petitioner assumed 
an obligation to pay the lessee $50,000 
in 1941 if all the terms of the lease had 
been performed by the lessee during its 
life. This obligation, it is also apparent, | 
did not stand alone, but’ was balanced 
by a corresponding obligation of the 
lessee. We are not able to say that 
they did not exactly balance, or, if not, 
in whose favor the scales were tipped. 
This being so, when the lessee and the 
petitioner then agreed to cancel the lease 
in June, 1923, it cannot be said with any 
certainty whatever that the $50,000 ob- 
ligation of the petitioner, contingent and 
uncertain as it was that return need 
ever be made, did not represent com- 
pensation to the petitioner for the loss 
sustained by it on the cancellation of the 
lease. If so, the amount would not be 
income to the petitioner. 


This conclusion is strengthened when 
we examine the reasoning back of the 
various cases holding that cancellation 
of indebtedness may be income. The 
cases cited by the respondent are Den- 
holm & McKay Co., 2 B. T. A. 444; G. 
Butler, 4 B. T. A. 756; The Goerke Co., 
7 B. T. A. 860; Wm. C, Huntoon, 14 B. 
T. A. 459; Planters Operating Co., 12 B. 
T. A. 844; and Farrelly Walsh, Inc., 13. 
B. T. A. 923. The Denholm & McKay 
case holds that the amount paid by a 
lessee to a lessor as consideration for 
the cancellation of a lease is an ordinary 
and necessary expense to the lessee. G. 
Butler relates to income realized to a 
lessor by :mprovements made by a lessee. 
The Goerke Co. holds that the amount 
received by a iessee for the cancellation 
of an existing lease is income; Wm. C. 
Huntoon, so far as we can see, does not 
bear upon the question, directly or in- 
directly; Planters Operating Co dealg 
with a question of lease value, and Far- 
relly Walsh, Ine., involves the same ques- 
tion as in The Goerke Co. 


Those cases holding cancellation of in- 
debtedness to be income, and article 50 
of regulations 62, likewise, rest upon an 
assumption that the relation of debtor 
and creditor exist. The facts in this 
case indicate to us that such a relation 
did not exist at the time*of the contract 
of June, 1923. The lessee and the lessor 
cancelled, the lease, each was relieved of 
obligations under it and the contingent 
obligation to pay $50,000 in 1941 was not 
the obligation of a debtor in 1923, the 
cancellation of! which constituted income 
in that year. That being the only issue 
raised and tried, we conclude that the 
respondent added the amount to income 
in error. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment of no deficiency will be en- 
tered, 

Sept. 10, 1929. 








Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 10, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
tn this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 28758, 

Under the circumstances of the 
case, an agreement to cancel a lease 
by which the petitioner was relieved 
of a contingent liability to return a 
lease deposit held not to result in in- 
come in 1923. 

St. Louis Bridge Company v. Commis- 
sioner, Docket Nos. 18767, 28663; 
| Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis v. Com- 
| missioner, Docket Nos. 28662, 18766. 
Petitioners held not to be affiliated 
with Terminal Railroad of St. Louis 





The facts, which were stipulated, may 
be summarized as follows: By the lease 
of February, 1920, the tenant deposited 
$50,000 with the landlord as security for 
the performance of the lease during its 
term of 21 years. The landlord agreed 
to return the $50,000 in 1941, paying 4 
per cent interest meanwhile, if the tenant 
performed the conditions of the lease. On 
| Jan, 27, 1923, the landlord sold the 

property, subject to the lease, to the 

Coopers, who ussigned to the petitioner, 
| which performed the conditions placed 
| by the contract for sale upon the Coopers, 
| the buyers. The agreed purchase -price 
| was $950,000, of which $100,000 was to 
| be paid ‘in cash. Instead of paying 
| $100,000, however, the petitioner re- 
| ceived credit for the $50,000 deposit, 
| which was retained by the seller, In 

June, 1923, the petitioner and the lessee, 
| to whom the petitioner now had an obli- 
gation to return $50,000 in 1941, exe- 
cuted an agreement by which the lessee 
released claim to the $50,000 by which 
| théy virtually agreed to cancel the lease, 
| the petitioner bought the lessee’s furni- 
ture and the tenant agreed to vacate at 
a certain time. 

It must be this last named agreement 
that is the basis of the respondent’s | 
| conelusion that the petitioner realized | 
income, since it is evident that the only | 
other transaction in which the petitioner | 
was interested could not so result, i. e., 
the purchase of the property from the 





under the provisions of section 240 

of the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921. 
Jenkins, Kreer & Co. v. Commissioner, 

Docket No. 26813. 

1. Personal service classification 

denied where capital is a mate- 
{ rial income-producing factor, even 

though that portion of the business 
| as to which capital is essential may 

have resulted in no net income, a 
substantial amount being earned as 
gross income. Denver Live Stock 
Commission, 29 Fed. (2d) 548, fol- 
lowed. 

2. Special assessment denied for 
lack of evidence of abnormality. 


Schedule of Tax Hearings 
In Kansas City Arranged 


Circuit hearings of tax cases to be 
jheld in Kansas City, Mo., from Sept. 
16 to Sept. 27, inclusive, were announced 
Sept. 10 by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
The hearings will be conducted by W. C. 
| Landson as division No. 8 of the Board. 
| Following is the list of cases together 
with their dockt numbers and the dates 
oh which they will be called: 

Sept, 16: 

16043, Miners Ice & Fuel Co. 

40216, Leggett & Piatt Spring Bed Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Sept. 17: 

19179, Charles R..Du Bois. 


AvuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 


PuBLIsHED WiTHouT COMMBNT BY THE Unrrep States Daly 


Life Insurance 


Methods for Computation of Taxes 


Art PreseNTED Herein, BEING 


On Annuity Contracts Are Explained 


Sums Paid by Insurer to Beneficiary Said to Be Contingent 
Upon Earnings of Company 





By LEO P, WATSON, 
Ottice of Gen@ral Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


The Bureau recently has had occasion 
to consider the method of treatment for 


Federal income-tax purposes of certain 
payments. made under so-called “life 
annuity with death benefit” contracts or 
“participating life income policy with 
principal sum payable at death,” issued 
by various insurance companies through- 
out the United States. 

These contracts are issued without re- 
gard to the tables of mortality ‘orto 
the age of the life beneficiary, a uniform 
premium being charged on all contracts 
to both males and females regardless of 
age, and provide for the paymeht of a 
stated sum annually in each case. How- 
ever, these payments are @mputed on 
a presumed interest earning of 3 or 3% 
per cent on the net premium paid for 
the contract and are increased by such 
dividends as may be allotted by the 
company out of its surplus. Furthermore, 
the company agrees to pay a sum equa 
to the net premium upon proof of death 
of the life beneficiary or a similar sum 
to the life beneficiary upon 90 days’ 
notice and demand coupled with the sur- 
render of the contract. 


The contention was mede on behalf of 
the companies issuing these contracts 
that they contain no life insurance fea- 
tures, but are annuity contracts in their 
entirety; that, as a matter of practice, 
the’ single premium was not allocated in 
part to the annuity feature and in part 
to the death benefit; and that, therefore, 
the total premium or consideration paid 
for the conttact should be returned ex- 
empt from taxation under the provisions 
of seetion 22(b) (2) of the revenue act 
of 1928 before any of the payments 
were included in gross income. 


South Carolina Court 
Decision Is Cited 


In defining an annuity in the case of 
Poe v. Raleigh & Augusta, etc., R. Co. 
(54 S. E. 406, 407, 141 N. C. 525), the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina said: 

* * * That act was intended to| 
apply strictly to an annuity, which has 
a well-defined meaning in the law. “An 
annuity is a stated sum payable annually, 
unless otherwise directed. It is not in- 
come or profits, nor indeterminate in 
amount, varying according to the income 
or profits, though a certain sum may be 
provided out of which it is to be pay- 
able;, and hence, when a testator gave a 
beneficiary the interest upon a certain 
sum, payable annually, it is not an an- 
nuity, but merely an ordinary legacy, 
for it is not a stated sum, but may be 
more or less according to the earnings 
of the capital, and is merely interest or 
income.” (1 Words and Phrases Judi- 
cially Defined, p. 405.) “There is a dis- 
tinction between income and annuity. The 
former embraces only the net profits 
after deducting all necessary expenses 











25281, Goldie Oil & Gas Co. 

20478, Estate of George Bruce Douglas. 
Sept. 18: 

14379, 0. O. Owens. 

38504, Alice B. Todd. 

Sept. 19: 

32797, James Robert Hopkins. 
Sept. 20: 

26293,¢Stanley P. Christopher. 

28073, James K. Christopher, 

28074, B, C. Christopher Jr. 

28126, Estate of B. C. Christopher Sr. 
40493, Roby Realty Co. 

Sept. 23: 

36255, William A. Hewitt. 

22089, Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods. 
Sept. 24: 

40243, A. W. Leonard. 

41203, J. H. Evans. | 
41217, Harry Heasley. 

21069, Charles S. Alves. 

33145, Charles S. Alves. 

Sept. 25: 

30160, J. C. Nichols Realty Co, 
30161, J. C. Nichols Land Co. 
40525, J. C. Nichols Realty Co. 


Re 





Sept. 26: 
40244, Harry S. Rothschild. | 
Sept. 27: 

40845, Estate of Laura Nelson Kirkwood. 





1'formulated by Baron Watson 
| (English) case of Foley v. Fletcher (3 


and. charges. The latter is a fixed 
amount, directed to be paid. absolutely 
and without contingency.” (Id.) “The 
income or interest of a certain fund 


| (bequeathed) is not an annuity, but sim- 


ply profits to be earned, and although di- 
rected to be paid annually, that relates 
only to the mode of payment, and does 
not change the character of the bequest.” 
(Id.) (Bartlett v. Slater, 53 Conn. 102,.22 
Atl. 678, 55 Am. St. Rep. 78; Booth v. 


ca aa 4 Bradf. Su. (N. Y.) 129. 


To.the same effect are In re Gurnee, 
(147 N. Y. S. 396, 897, 84 Misc. Rep. 
324), Grand. Rapids Trust Co. et al. v. 
Herbst et al. (190 N. W. 250, 252, 220 
Mich. Rep. 321), and Chisholm v. Shields 
(66 N. E. 98, 67 Ohio St. 374). 


Annuity Means Income 
Purchased With Money 


In Solicitor’s Opinion No. 160. (C. B. 
III-2, 60), there was quoted with ap- 
proval the definition of an hae my 
in the 


H. and N. 769). It is as follows: 

An annuity means where an income is 
purchased with a sum of money, and the 
capital has gone and has ceased to exist, 
the principal having been converted into 
an annuity. e 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
definitions that the term “annuity” as 
ordinarily understood connotes an obli- 
gation of a person or a company to pay 
the annuitant a certain sum of money at 
stated times in consideration of a gross 
sum which is exhausted in the course of 
such periodic payments, in contradistinc- 
tion to an obligation to pay the interest 
or earnings of a certain fund evhich re- 
mains constant. 

As heretofore stated, under the con- 
tracts in question the insurer agrees to 
pay a stated sum per annum. However, 
this sum is based on the presumed in- 
terést to be earned on the net premium 
and is increased by “such dividends as 
may be allotted by the co ny out of 
its surplus interest earnings’ Therefore, 
the sum payable under ‘the contracts is 
not fixed in any real sense but is con- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 8.2 





\ 
Men can’t work 


in a make-believe 
plant 


“If fire should wipe out your 
business property could you af- 
ford to keep your valuable, 
trained employes on your pay 
roll while your factory is, being 
rebuilt?” 


Yes! If you’ve prepared for 
this situation. 


Yes! If you carry Business 
Interruption Insurance. 


“Mr. Dixon,” a booklet telling 
syou all about this 
form of protection, 
will be sent free on 
request. — 





HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Develop Technique 


Just as much depends upon it in 
Business as in Art or Sport 


Technique in Business is that skilled and re- 


fined procedure which 
method and motion. 
individuals that have 


harmonizes mind with 


Business that has it — 


it — accomplish more, 


and do better work with less effort, less time 


and less waste. 





Not long ago Business shied at the use of a 


term, or a practice, which had anything to do 
with Art—or even Sport. Not so now. 


Modern Accountancy has shown not only that 


Modern Business is an 





art, but that its great 


advance is due to its recognition, and its appli- 
cation, of exactly the same factors and methods 
which have produced great Art—and made 
Sport so universal and so interesting. 


In the control of your business —in the method 
or system of your management—in the endless 
operations of all material functions — develop 


technique. 
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ECONOMICA 


RANSPORTAT 


ION 


A ihe People 


Sa years ago, when the Model T 
was first made, and again in December, 1927, when the new Ford 
was introduced, the policy of the Ford Motor Company was announced 


an these words— 


“Weswill build a motor car for the great multitude. It will be 
large enough for the family, but small enough for the individual 
to run and care for. It will be constructed of the best materials, 
by the best men to be hired, after the simplest designs that modern 
engineering can devise. But it will be so low in price that 


no man making a good wage will be unable.to own one.” 


ORE than seventeen million Ford auto- 
M mobiles have been made since this 
announcement was first printed. The passing 
years have brought many changes—in appear- 
ance—in performance—in manner of man- 
ufacture. But there is one thing that has never 


changed—the fundamental idea behind the 


Ford car. 

The Ford Motor Company was formed, and 
exists today, not merely to make automobiles 
but to provide economical transportation for 
all the people. Far more important than the 
car itself is the part it plays in the lives, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of millions 
of people. | 

Before the Ford was introduced the auto; 
mobile was considered more or less as an 
expensive toy, for only the wealthy to drive. 
There was no conception of its uses and pos- 
sibilities as we know them today. It was 
accepted in much the same manner that the 


airplane was accepted five years ago, Great 


emphasis was placed upon its racing speed 

and very little upon its practical utility. 
With the coming of the Ford, however, it 

became possible for men in all walks of life 


to enjoy the benefits of ‘transportation that 


formerly had been limited to a fortunate few. 

‘A great change came over the country and 
with it a new prosperity. By freeing the move- 
ments of men, the Ford also freed their thoughts 
and created new opportunities, The barriers 
of time and distance were broken down. Good 
roads followed close behind the automobile 
and the isolation of country districts dis- 
appeared. The nation grew as people learned 
to use this newly developed horse-power and 
fit it to their needs. 

Into the hands of men of moderate means 
—to the workers in factories—to 
the toilers on the farm—was given 
a means to increase their income 
and enjoy the leisure which that 
increased income should brin g- The 


ForpD Motor COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


4 


working day became shorter because men 
could do in eight hours the tasks that pre- 
viously had taken ten or twelve—and 
do them better. : 

Always it should be remembered that we 
do not have automobiles because we are 
prosperous. We are prosperous because we 
have them. 

Today, with all its improvements—with 
all its new beauty of line and color—with 
all the betterments and changes that have 
been made during the past twenty-one 
years—the Ford is still a “motor car for 
the great multitude.” 

It is not just a new automobile—not just so 
many mechanical parts carefully put together 
to run on wheels—but Progress— Achieves 


‘ment—a part of the very life and fabric of 


the nation. 

Business of every kind moves forward at a 
faster pace because of it. To countless homes 
it brings the rewards of widening opportunity, 
happiness, and priceless hours of relaxation in 
the open air. 

All of this not merely because of its 
safety, its comfort, its reliability, its speed, 
its acceleration, its ease of control, but 
because of a fundamental pur- 
pose that is greater than all of 
these. Because, in larger degree 
than ever, it provides economical 


transportation for all the people 
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utomobile and Silk 
Industries Increase 





Largely Used for 
Making Bearings and for 
Chemical Processing 
Of Textiles. 


» [Continued from Page 1.1 

1927; the canning industry continues to 
‘require the greater portion of the tin 
plate and also much solder. Growth in 
the electrical and the more recently de- 
veloped industries (aeroplane, refriger- 
ator, radio, etc.), while affecting total 
consumption of bearing metals, solders, 
etc., has made little change in the pro- 
portions required for these basic meth- 
ods of using tin. 

Tin consumed within the great north- 
eastern and north-central manufacturing 
belt of the United States amounted to 97 
per cent of the total domestic consump- 
tion; New York, Pennsylvania, and Mich- 
igan, in this territory, consuming over 
70 per cent of the total. It is within this 
industrial belt that 75 per cent of the 
total value of all the products of do- 
mestic industry is produced. : 

The consumption of primary tin for 
tin and terneplate manufacture repre- 
sents the principal single use for tin in 
this country, and in 1928 this use ac-| 
counted for 27,053 long tons, or 387 per 
cent, of the total consumption as com- 
pared to the 24,525 long tons, or 36 per 
cent, in 1927—a 10 per cent difference in 
favor of the 1928 figure. This increase 
is due primarily to general industrial 
expansion and to increased production of 
canned goods, requiring the greater por- 
tion of the tin plate produced. Glass 
and paper, for containers, serve to some 
extent as substitutes for tin plate and 
the attractiveness and utility of these 
containers may expand their popularity. 
Aluminum is also replacing some tin 
which would otherwise be used for tin- 
plate ware and for tinning and retinning 
such articles. Nonmetallic products, as 
well as copper, zinc and zinc-coated 
roofing have undoubtedly supplanted 
some tin and terneplate used for roofing, 
siding, etc. Effective economies in the 
amount of tin required per base box of 
tin plate manufactured are also tending 
to reduce the total consumption and to} 
conserve the use of much metallic tin. 

Solder Demand Smaller. 7 

Solder, next in importance, required | 
13,483 long tons of tin, or 18.44 per cent} 
of the total consumption in 1928. Com-| 
pared with the 1927 figures, 13,602 long | 
tons and 19.94 per cent, there was a 
slight decrease. The growing practice 
of “lap welding” and die stamping tin 
cans has lessened the demand for solder | 
in canning operations and consequently 
for much tin. The practice of “wiping” 
joints with solder by plumbers, now 
virtually abandoned on all new construc- 
tion, has also effected a diminishing de- 
mand for solder and hence for tin. More- 
over, cadmium is reported proving to be 
a satisfactory substitute for tin in some 
solders. | 

The manufacture of babbitt required | 
7,851 long tons, or 10 per cent, of the 
total for 1928. This was approximately 
4 per cent more than the 7,595 long tons 
consumed in 1927, but was a slightly 
smaller percentage of the consumption 
of tin for all purposes. The consump- 











‘tion of tin in the manufacture of bronze 


decreased 8 per cent in 1928, the amounts 
consumed being 4,296 long tons, or 6 per 
cent of the total, in 1928, and 4,663.90, | 
or 7 per cent of the total, in 1927. Bab- | 
bitt and bronze bearings are now being | 
replaced by roller and ball bearings. j 
Use of Aluminum Increases. 
Although the reported use of tin for} 
tin foil and collapsible tubes was 7,933 
long tons, or 10 per cent of the total tin 
consumption in 1928, and 6,903 long tons 
in 1927, an apparent gain of 15 per cent | 
in 1928, the 1928 figures include data} 








from three concerns whose operations | falo-Pittsburgh, trunk-line and New Eng-|less and destitute. : , 
Rea-| reported in municipality of Infanta and | record in the above-entitled proceedings: 


in 1927 were not reported. Consumption | 
by the concerns reporting for both years | 
shows a decline in thus use of tin. In! 
the collapsible tube and foil industry | 
aluminum has become a potent competi- | 
tor of tin, and it has been reported re- | 
cently that zinc, refined electrolytically, | 
shows pronounced ductility and has been | 
used for making collapsible tubes. A 
transparent cellulose product, “cello- 
phane,” which may be had in various | 
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Rate Decisions 


Air Mail Route in Northwest Territory 
To Be Opened by Canada in November 





mh Consumption of Tin Rate and Special Cachets for First Flights Between Fort 


McMurray and Aklavik Are Made Public. 





A new Canadian air mail service, be- 
tween Fort McMurray and Aklavik, 
Northwest Territory, will be in opera- 
tion in November, it was.stated Sept. 
10, by the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, in a memo- 
randum sent to postmasters. The memo- 
randum contains instruction to mailers, 
notes air mail fees and postage rates, 
and also states that special cachets are 
to be issued in connection with the in- 
auguration of the new routes, 

The full text of the memorandum fol- 
lows: 

The Canadian administration an- 
nounces that regular air mail service be- 
tween the following points will be in- 
augurated early in November, 1929: 

Fort McMurray, Alberta, and Aklavik, 
N. W. T., via Fort Chipewyan, Fort 
Fitzgerald, Fort Smith, Fort Resolution, 
Hay River, Fort Providence, Fort Simp- 
son, Wrigley, Fort Norman, Fort Good 
Hope, Arctic Red River and Fort Mc- 
Pherson. 


Special Cachets Provided 
For First Day Flights 


In order to commemorate the inaugu- 
ration of this Canadian air mail service, 


| the following special cachets will be used 


on letters carried on the initial flight: 
Fort McMurray-Fort Chipewyan; Fort 
MeMurray-Fort Fitzgerald; Fort McMur- 
ray-Fort Smith; Fort McMurray-Fort 
Resolution; Fort McMurray-Hay River; 
Fort McMurray-Fort Providence; 
McMurray-Fort Simpson; Fort McMur- 
ray-Wrigley; Fort McMurray-Fort Nor- 
man; Fort McMurray-Fort Good Hope; 
Fort McMurray-Arctic Red River; Fort 
MeMurray-Fort McPherson; Fort Mc- 


Murray-Aklavik; Fort Chipewyan-Fort | 
McMurray; Fort Fitzgerald-Fort McMur- | 


ray; Fort Smith-Fort McMurray; Fort 
Resolution-Fort McMurray; Hay River- 
Fort McMurray; Fort Providence-Fort 
McMurray; Fort Simpson-Fort McMur- 
ray; Wrigley-Fort McMurray; Fort Nor- 
man-Fort McMurray; Fort Good Hope- 
Fort McMurray; Arctic Red River-Fort 
McMurray; Fort McPherson-Fort Mc- 
Murray; Aklavik-Fort McMurray. 

However, these special cachets will be 
used only on such covers as are sent to 
the district superintendent of postal serv- 
ice at Edmonton,, Alberta, bearing Cana- 
dian postage at the air mail rate, which 
is*5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents 
for each succeeding ounce or fraction 
thereof, or a money order for the correct 
amount of postage. 

All covers so prepaid and forwarded 
under cover to the distriet superintendent 


of postal service at Edmonton, Alberta, | 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


|has made public decisions in rate cases 


which are summarized as follows: 

No. 20775.—Southwest Utility Ice Co. et al. 
vy. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. et al. Decided Aug. 20, 1929. 

Rates on salt and salt tailings, in car- 
loads, from producing points in Louisiana, 

Kansas and Texas, to certain points in 


able. Reasonable rates for the future pre- 
seribed from Louisiana producing points to 
Hugo, Okla., and from Grand Saline, Tex., 


to certain destinations in Oklahoma. Rep- 
aration awarded. 
No. 21127.—Southern Pine Association et al. 


vy. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. et | 


al. Decided Aug. 14, 1929, 
Rates on lumber, in carloads, from Perry, 
Fla., and points grouped therewith, to Buf- 


land territories found unreasonable. 
sonable rates prescribed for the future. 


Code of Traffic Rules 
Drafted for Air Fields 


| Uniformity Urged in Handling} 


Planes on Land. 


colors for wrapping confections, etc., has L 


recently. appeared as a substitute for | 
foil. | 

There was a.decided gain in the use of | 
tin for the manufacture of chemicals 
and oxide. Despite the use of rayon, | 
considerably more silk is being worn. 
This is the primary reason for the great | 
increase since 1917 in the use of tin| 
for chemicals in the form of “bichloride,” 
“tin sales,” “tin crystals,” and “stannous 
chloride” in the silk industry. Tin oxide 
is largely used as a constituent of the 
enamel applied to cooking utensils, re- 
frigerators «nd sanitary ware. Zirco- 
nium oxide, which is cheaper, is used 
instead of tin oxide by many manufac- 
turers, and in many instances the mix- 
ture used is 6 parts tin oxide and 4 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Since the airplane’s range is even greater 
than that of a motor car, a pilot 
flying across the country will be con- 
fronted. with a bewildering variety of 
rules and requirements differing at each 
airport he visits unless a standard traf- 
fic code is adopted. 


The code recommended by the aeronau- 
tics branch of the Department’ of Com- 
merce embraces general rules; rules re- 
garding flying, landing, taking off, and 
taxiing; rules regarding running en- 
gines; rules regarding instruction flying 
and test flight; rules regarding parking 
and mooring areas, dead line, etc.; and 


parts zirconium oxide. Japanning of the | fire regulations. 


small cheaper articles, lacquer finishes 

on refrigerators, and the vitreous china 

used for sanitary ware instead of vitre- 

ous enamels are all factors which tend 

ultimately to replace considerable tin. 
Use of Tin Cited. 


Other important uses for tin were in| 


the making of brass, bronze and other 
alloys, and in the tinning of wire, bear- 
ings, tubes, sheets, etc. In addition, tin 
has a large number of miscellaneous 
uses ranging from bottle caps and banjo 
rings ‘to torches and calf muzzles. 
This survey by the Bureau of Mines 
is the first effort made to ascertain 
quantitatively the various uses of sec- 
ondary or metallic tin. The greatest 
single use of secondary tin is found to 
be for solder, as 4,520 long tons of sec- 
ondary metal were employed for this 
purpose in 1928. The secondary tin 
used for babbitt amounted to 2,189 long 


tons; for bronze, 1,112 long tons; for 
chemicals, 1,085 long tons; for type 
metal, 878 long tons; and for white 


metal, 785 long tons. 

Further data contained in the report 
relate to the consumption of primary and 
secondary tin in the United States by 
various industries for the years 1927- 
1928; and tin stocks in hands of con- 
sumers manufacturing specified commod- 
ities on Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1928. 

Copies of information circular 6165, 


Federal air traffic rules already ef- 
fective apply to all aircraft and airmen, 


state flying, it was explained by Mr. 
Young. These rules, however, are con- 
cerned almost entirely with the conduct 
of aircraft in the air. Because there are 
a number of matters having to do with 
maneuvers on the ground and with flying 
in the immediate vicinity of airports 


traffic rules, it is important that a uni- 
form code of field rules be adopted in 
the interests of both safety and the or- 
derly, efficient and profitable operation 
of airports. 

It is expected by the aeronautics 
branch that individual airports wilk adopt 
the suggested code in a iarge part; but 
some of the rules may not exactly fit 
local conditions and will therefore re- 
quire a limited amount of revision or 
adaptation. 

It is vitally important, however, that 
all rules, laws and ordinances regarding 
the passing, crossing, signaling and land- 
ing of aircraft—enacted by individual 
airports, municipalities, counties, and 
States—be identical with the Federal 
regulations. 7 


| the Commerce Department’s division of 
|airports and aeronautic information, a 
bulletin entitled “Suggested 





“Consumption of Tin in the United 
States During 1928,” may be_ obtained 


Fort | 


to reach him not later than Oct. 31, 
1929, bearing an indication as follows: 
“Via Air Mail—Fort McMurray-Fort 
Chipewyan,” or “Fort Chipewyan-Fort 
| McMurray,” ete., will receive the com- 
memorative cachet and will go forward 
on the initial flight. . 


Early Preparation 
Of Covers Advised 


If you are interested in air mail cov- 
ers and are anxious to secure the spe- 
cial cachets, it would be advisable to 
prepare your covers at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and forward them under 
cover to the district superintendent of 
postal service at Edmonton, with the re- | 
quest that they be held until this air 
mail flight takes place. All covers han- 
dled in this manner must bear the neces- | 
sary Canadian postage at the air mail 
rate or should be accompanied by a 
money order covering the correct amount 
of postage. 

Covers should be addressed to the ac- 
tual place of destination; for instance, 
a resident of Reading, Pa., desiring to | 
send a letter to himself by the first 
| flight between Fort McMurray and Fort 
|Norman, should address such letter to 
| himself at Reading, and not to the post | 
| office at Fort Norman, being careful: to 
| mark it “via Air Mail—Fort MecMurray- | 
| Fort Norman.” The letter should then | 
be forwarded under cover to the district | 
|superintendent to postal service at/| 
Edmonton for transmission by the flight | 
in question. 

Please note especially that only the 
cachets actually enumerated above will 
|be used and that cachets will not be 
placed on mail passing between interme- | 
| diate points on the route. 








| 


) 

Registered mail properly prepaid will | 
be accepted for conveyance. Special de- | 
| livery letters will also be carried if prop- | 
erly prepaid both as regards air mail | 
postage and the special delivery rate | 
of 20 cents per letter in addition to air 
mail postage. 

All covers conveyed on these flights | 
| addressed to points not on this air mail | 
| route and which have been specially for- | 
| warded to the district superintendent of | 
postal service, Edmonton, for inclusion | 
{in a flight, will be placed in the mails 
|at the terminus of the flight and will go} 
{forward to the addressee in the regular | 

way. 





Philippine Typhoon 


Caused Great Damage 





‘Families Are Homeless in 


Many Provinces as Result 


Of Storms and Floods. 


| 
_The typhoon which struck the Philip- 
| pine Islands Sept. 2 and the floods that 
| followed did greater damage than those 
| of last November, according to informa- 
j} tion received from Gov. Gen. Dwight F. 
| Davis by the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
|of the War Department. Relief work is 
well under way and reconstruction work 
|is being pushed, the message states. 
| The full text of the radiogram is as 
| follows: 

“From reports received at headquar- 


| Arkansas and Oklahoma, found unreason-|ters Philippine Chapter, American Red | 


|Cross, indications are that damages | 
| from typhoon of Sept. 2 and floods that | 
| followed are greater than those from the | 
|Euzkadi typhoon of last November. | 
|Losses by wind small ‘compared with | 
| those by flood. Provinces most severely 
affected are Pampanga, Bulacan, Taya- 
bas, and Island of Catanduanes in Allay. | 
Families in many communities left home- | 


Intensive damage | 


on Island of Polillo. U. S. Destroyer | 
“Edsall” left Manila this morning. tak- 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





Application Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Ry. Co. for authority to aban- 
don lines of railroad in Aitkin and Crow 
Wing Counties., Minn., is assigned for 
hearing Oct. 14, Aitkin, Minn., before the 
railroad and warehouse commission of 
Minnesota. ' 


Finance Docket No. 









Aviation 


Revenues From Automobile 





AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT By THE UNITED States DaILy 


Construction 


Fund Available for Road Construction 
In Brazil Expected to Treble This Year 


Tariff Increase and Legisla- 


tion Is Predicted for Building Highways. 





Additional legislation for road con;| amounted in 1927 to only 10,784 contos 
struction and greatly increased imports| ($1,276,826), or about half the amount 


of automobiles, duties on which are|that had been expected. 


In 1928 the 


placed in the road fund, will probably| additional import duty produced 20,671 


provide Brazil with highway funds total- contos ($2,474,319). 
7698:—A pplication | ing three times the amount available in| money was used directly for the purpose 
Elizabeth Southern Railway for author- | 1928, according.to a review of road con-|of paying obligations which had 


A part of this 


een 


ity to construct a line of railroad from | struction financing in South America! contracted in the construction of high- 


Elizabeth to Kinder, La., and to issue} prepared by Frank B. Curran, highway| ways during 1927 and 1928. 


certain securities. Hearing now assigned 
for Sept. 18, Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Davis, postponed, 
No. 22285.—King Powder Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
et al. Hearing now assigned for Sept. 


et al..v. 
Company 


specialist, and made public by the De-|the remainder, highway bonds were is- 


partment of Commerce. 


sued. Of 80,000 contos ($9,524,000), 


Prior to 1927 Brazil had no federal| of bonds which the government was au- 
highway system, it was stated, although| thorized by law to issue, 56,683 contos 
small and inadequate subsidies were paid| ($6,748,111), were sold. 


11, Cincinnati, Ohio, Examiner Olentine, | to the various states by the government. 
decree enacted in 1928 ‘increased|suance of 20,000 contos ($2,372,000), 


cancelled. 

No. 22300.—Missouri Portland Cement Co. 
v. Abilene and Southetn Railway Co. 
et al. Hearing now assigned for Sept. 
11, St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Matt- 
son, postponed, \ 

Finance Docket No, 7512.—Applicaticn 
Southern Pacific Company for authority 
to abandon a portion of its Mill City 
branch in Linn County, Oreg. Hearing 
now assigned for Sept. 10, cancelled and 
reassigned for Oct. 10, Albany, before the 
public service commission of Oregon. 

Finance Docket No. 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
road Co. for authority to abandon that 
portion of its ‘railroad from Broadalbin 
Junction to Northville, N. Y. Is assigned 
for hearing Sept. 11, Albany, N. Y., before 
Examiner T. F. Sullivan. 

Finance Docket No, 7708.—Application 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad 
Co. for authority to abandon that portion 


of its railroad extending from Broadalbin 1926), é b 
Junction to Northville, N. Y. Hearing|20 kilometers (12.4 miles), in length, 
now assigned for Sept. 11, Washington,| were also granted to individuals or com- 


D. C., before Examiner Davis cancelled. 

Finance Docket No. 7702.—Application 
Broward County port authority for au- 
thority to construct a line of railroad in 
Broward County, Fla. Hearing now as- 
signed for Sept. 20, 1929, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner T. F. Sullivan can- 
celled and reassigned for Oct. 1, 1929, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., before Examiner R. 
R. Molster. 

Finance Docket No. 7810.—Application 
Northern California Telephone Co. for a 
certificate that the acquisition by it of 
the properties of the Lake County Tele- 
phone Association will be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. As- 
signed for hearing Sept. 23, Washington, 
D. C., Examiner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 7787.—Joint application 
of New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and 
Hackettstown Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for a certificate that the acquisition by 
the former company of the properties of 
the latter company will be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. As- 
signed for hearing Sept. 23, Washington, 
D. C., Examiner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 7714.—Application At- 
antic Coast Line Railroad Co. for au- 
thority to abandon a line of railroad be- 
tween Yuste and Monticello, Fla. Hearing 
now assigned for Sept. 25 before Exam- 
iner T. F. Sullivan eancelled and _ re- 
assigned for Oct. 3, Tallahassee, Fla., 
Examiner R. R. Molster. 


Further Hearing Set 
In Seaboard Case 


I. C. C. Announces Assign- 
ment for Sept. 30 at 
Miami, Fla. 


7708.—Application | 


} 





| federal 


review shows, but 


lation was’ required. 


partment, follows in full text: 


States of Brazil 
Finance Own Roads 


' . 
| autonomous states which finance and 


construct their own roads, assisted to a 
| certain extent, until recent years, by fed- 
‘eral subsidies taken from the national 
general revenues. Subsidies, amounting 
}to not more than 2,000 milreis a kilo- 
meter, or $403.19 a mile (at the average 
rate of exchange for the years 1924- 
on sections of road not less than 





panies and to municipalities. 

Before 1927 no effort had been made 
toward the establishment of a federal 
highway system, subsidies representing 
practically the only contribution by the 
government for highway im- 
provement. In that year a plan was ap- 
proved for the creation of a highway de- 
partment, to be known as the departa- 
mento de estradas de rodagem and to 
be placed under the ministry of agricul- 
ture, Commerce and industry. In Jan- 
uary, 1928, a decree was issued increas- 
ing federal road’ subsidies on all public 
roads. They now range from 600 to 
7,000 milreis a kilometer, or $115 to 
$1.336 a mile. 

The first definite legislation of a per- 
manent charter enacted by the federal 
government for financing the construc- | 
tion and maintenance of federal high-| 
ways, according to Assistant Commercial 
Attache A. Ogden Pierrot, was decree 
No. 5141, dated Jan. 5, 1927, effective 
Apr. 5 of that year. The law provided 
for the creation of a special fund, which 
was to be provided by an additional im- 
port duty on gasoline automobiles, omni- 
buses, trucks, automobile chassis, tires, 
inner tubes, solid tires, motorcycles, 
bicycles, side cars, and automobile ac- 
cessories. The amount of the additional 
duty was set at 20 per cent of the ad 
valorem duty already being collected on 
these products, except gasoline, on which 
the additional duty was set at 60 reis a 
kilo. 
pay import duty by unit of weight rather 
than by unit of article or ad valorem, 
the additional duty was to be 50 reis a 
kilo. , 

It was estimated at the time this law 
was passed that it would net the govern- 
ment approximately 20,000 contos a year 
($2,336,000 at the rate of exchange then 
prevailing), but these expectations were 
not realized. The law was passed in 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | January but did not become effective un- 


has reopened for further hearing Finance 
Docket Nos. 7000, 7021 and 7022, involv- 
ing the applications of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway and its subsidiary the 


| Seaboard-All Florida Railway, for au- 
|thority to extend their operations at 


Miami, Fla. The text of the order fol- 
lows: 
Upon further consideration of the 


It is ordered, that said proceedings be, 
and they are hereby, reopened and as- 


ing Mr. Ernest J. Swift, Red Cross| signed for further hearing at Miami, 
|representative from. Washington, with! Fla., on Sept. 30, before Examiner R, R. 
|four Filipino doctors and supplies en/| Molster, for the sole purpose of receiv- 
|route for Infanta and Polillo. They|ing evidence respecting any existing 
| will stop at various points along the! contract, or contracts, covering the op- 
east. coast en route. Airplanes have (eration of the municipal tracks, the can- 
been used to investigate some of|cellation of any such contract, or con- 
|affected areas. Two units totaling 13! tracts, and the negotiations respecting 
|nurses left yesterday for Camarianes|the entering into a trackage right con- 


whether engaged in interstate or intra- | 


which are not covered by the Federal air; 


City or 
County Aeronautics Ordinance and Uni- the matter it was concluded that the con- 
form Field Rules for Airports” is now 


'Sur and Albay. One of these units pro- | 


1a direct economic loss of $2,000,000,000. | ceeds to Catanduanes, another relief unit | 


| now en route to Infanta with large con- | 
|signment of supplies. Four other units | 
| now working in Bulacan, Pampanga and | 
| Rizal. Citizens disaster relief‘ commit- 
| tees have been organized in most of af- | 
|\gected areas. Relief work well in,hand. | 
Water supply in Manila seriously affected | 
'by break in water mains as result of | 
|flood following typhoon. | Reconstruc- | 
|tion work being pushed and expect 
|/normal service to be restored within 


| week. Health conditions being carefuily | 


guarded. No epidemic reported.” | 





Methods to Compute Taxes 
‘On Annuity Contracts Given 
[Continued from Page 4.] 
tingent upon the earnings of the com- 
|pany. Furthermore, these periodic pay- 
ments do not exhaust the capital or 
|premium paid. On the contrary, a sum 
qual to the net premium is payable to 
The life beneficiary on reasonable de- 
mand during his life or to a person named 
by him on his death. 

| These factors considered, it is arguable 
|that the contracts in question are con- 
tracts for the payment of the _ inter- 
}est or earnings of a certain fund. This 
view is strengthened if it be conceded 
that the contracts do not contain a life- 
insurance feature, for the reason that if 
this be true, then the obligation of the 
company to pay a sum equal to the net 
single premium upon due proof of the 
| death of the life beneficiary is merely an 
obligation to refund the consideration for 
the contract. Under such circumstances 
|no part of the periodic payments received 
under the dontracts would be exempt as 
annuity payments, for the reason that 
ithe obligation of the insurer under the 
| contracts is not an obligation to pay a 
|certain sum of money periodically for 
a premium or consideration which is ex- 





| According to Harry H. Blee, chief of | hausted in the making of the periodic 


|payments, but one to pay interest or 
;earnings on a fund which remains con- 
stant. However, after consideration of 


tracts in question consist of two fea- 


from the United States Bureau of Mines, | being prepared by the. aeronautics branch | tures—an annuity feature and a life 


Department of Commerce, Washington,| and will soon be available for distribu-| benefit feature. 


» C. 


tion. 


I Therefore, where the 
insurance companies make a fair alloca- 


tract for the operation by the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company over the 
municipal tracks and the facilities of the 


Florida East Coast Railway at Miami, | 


Florida. 





Construction of Two Piers 


‘In Tampa Bay Authorized | 


Plans of the Bee Line Ferry, Inc., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., for two piers in Tampa 


Bay, Fla., were approved Sept. 9 by the! 


Secretary of War, James W. Good. The 
full text of the statement follows: 
The plans submitted call for a solid 


| an extending 3,000 feet, followed by an 


open pile pier 3,300 feet long, at Pinel- 
las Point in Pinellas County, and for a 
solid fill 2,000 feet long, followed by a 
pile pier of 1,500 feet, at Piney Point, 
Manatee County. 

Consideration is being given in the of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers to an appli- 
cation by the Tampa Bay Causeway & 
Transport Co., Tampa, Fla., for permis- 
sion to construct similar piers in the 


same locality. A further application for|from.the additional import duties. 
a tunnel and causeway at about the same| remaining 45,519 contos 
spot is being considered in the Jack-| represented the proceeds of the sale of 


sonville district office. 
| The approval given the application of 
|the Bee Line Ferry will not interfere 
with the two latter projects, according 
the War Department. 





tion of the total premium or considera- 
tion paid for a particular contract be- 
tween the annuity feature and the life 
| insurance feature thereof, and the por- 
tion of the premium or consideration 
| allocated to the annuity feature is ex- 
| hausted as the periodic payments are 
made, the contract should be treated as 


|an annuity contract within the mean-| Cleveland ...... 


ing of section 22(b) of the revenue act 
of 1928 purchased with that portion of 
the total premium or consideration paid 


which is fairly allocated to the annuity | 


feature; and the life beneficiary is per- 
mitted to recover, exempt from taxa- 
tion, the amount of the premium or con- 
sideration allocated to the annuity fea- 
ture before being required to include in 
gross’ income any part of the periodic 
payments. (See G, C. M. 6395, Bulle- 


juin VIII-24, 4.) 


til April; consequently importers, with 
three months’ advance notification, placed 
orders ahead and stocked heavily before 
the new duties became effective. 

In order to bring the income from this 
source up to the point originally esti- 
mated, the president, by decree of Sept. 
5, 1928, increased the additional rates of 
duty to 30 per cent on automotive prod- 
ucts, to 80 reis a kilo on gasoline, and 
to 60 reis a kilo on accessories which pay 
duty on a weight basis. 


Issuance of Highway 
Bonds Is New Plan 


This law also authorized the issuance | 
of highway bonds with a nominal value 
of 1 conto, ($119.30 at the rate of ex- 
change at that time), and interest at 5 
per cent, redeemable in 20 years and to 
be amortized each November at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum on the tota! 
in circulation on Sept. 30 of each year. 
The number of bonds to be issued an- 
nually is to depend upon the amount ap- 
propriated in the annual federal budget 
for road building and maintenance, 
which in turn will depend upon the 
amount collected as a result of the ad- 
ditional import duties mentioned above. 
| The plan was to retire 5 per cent of the 
bonds each year and, after this retire- 
ment and interest on outstanding bonds 
were taken care of, to use the rest for 
immediate road work. ‘In other words, 
the bonds had to be issued in such a man- 
ner that the annual interest and amorti- 
zation costs would not exceed the amount 
quoted annually in the budget for high- 
way purposes. \ 

At the end of 1928 the results were 
still unsatisfactory. The federal gov- 
ernment had spent on road work the 
amount of 63,417 contos ($7,591,015 at 
1928 average of exchange—$0.1197), of 
which amount only’ 17,898' contos 
(82,142,391), was provided directly by 





the special road-building fund derived 
The 
($5,448,624), | 





highway bonds. The total collection 
from the additional import _ duties 





Increase in Retail Trade 
Is Indicated for August 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tween August, 1928, and August, 1929, 
ate. given by districts in the following 
table: 


MORTON |. 05s. <0 a tea éved ash tieas +9.1 
OME OES sin veadbdtaen es Seen ++ $5.2 
ES PRURGOIDITA: io vic.c') 0's 0.0 04 9.2.0.0 shines Oe 
MEBMIRONG (caso k's 04d wae cs vewacen ¢ SHR 
| Atlanta ..... doin chet) 08 00th oe oe 
Chicago. ...... nese pee eden pea 
NE OS EO eer Ae err are 
MIBMARROHE 2 ic 'oc:hscapdeeesine .—8.4 
ARE MOUND is onc. ace'nte os occce hed 
TOR 6 a hace aes « iis Wes cath auniaale ward +6.3 
Ae) RE ns 5 va biad «cock deeds +3,9 
COOOM MEO ot a a ae a a aik acca bait 4.7 

Note: The month had the same 


number of business days (27) this year 
jand last year. 





t 
Brazil is a loosely knit federation of | 


On automobile accessories which| T 


Since thé beginning of 1929 the is- 


federal subsidies on all public roads, the} more of highway bonds has been author- | 
revenues received| ized, but it is not believed that they have 
were insufficient, and additional legis-} been sold. 


The minister of finance on June 1, 


Mr. Curran’s summary of road finane-| 1929, ordered the 30 per cent additional 
ing in Brazil, as made public by the De-| import duty on automobiles, etc., to be 


thenceforward so calculated as to repre- 
sent 30 per cent of the duties payable 
after the gold portion of the nominal 
duty (60 per cent) had been converted 
O paper. 

The significance of this order lies in 
the system of collecting import duties 


in Brazil, by which 60 per cent of the | 
nominal duty is computed on the basis | 


of a theoretical gold currency and the 
remainder in paper milreis, and the fact 
that hitherto the additional duties have 
been computed only on the nominal du- 
ties. The effect of the change is to in- 
crease the amount to be collected for 
highway purposes over 200 per cent. A 
typical example of the way the change 
will affect road revenues is the follow- 
ing: 

An automobile delivered in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, with a c. i. f. Rio value of $1,200, 
would be worth in Brazilian currency 
(at an exchange rate slightly higher 
than at present), 10 contos. The 7 per 
cent nominal duty would be levied on 


the 10 contos and would amount to 700 | 


milries ($84). Under the former method 
of computing the additional import duty 
of 30 per cent the additional duty would 
amount of 30 per cent of 700 milreis, or 
210 milreis ($25.20). 

_ According to the method of calculat- 
ing this additional duty, which will be 


employed from now on, it is necessary | 


to arrive first at the actual import duty 
payable. This is done by taking 60 per 
cent of the 700 milreis nominal duty, 
which amounts to 420 milreis. The re- 
maining 280 milreis remains in paper 
while the 60 per cent (theoretically 60 
per cent gold) is converted to paper. 
The present relation of the paper mil- 
reis to the gold milreis is as 4.567 is 
to 1. Changing the 420 gold milreis 
to paper at this ratio, it becomes 
1:918$140 paper ($230.18). To this 
amount must be added the 280 milreis 
($33.60) representing the 40 per cent of 
the nominal import duty which remained 
In paper. The total actual import duty, 
therefore, without the additional duty is 
2,198 milreis ($263.78) of a car landed 
in Rio with c. i. f. Rio value of $1,200. 
he 30 per cent additional import duty 
is based on this figure, and amounts to 
659$442 ($79.13); that is, the additional 
import duty payable on the car. Thus, 
whereas the additional import duty on 
an automobile shipment of the same 
value originally was only 210 milreis 
($25.20), it now amounts to 659$442 
($79.13), or 214 per cent more than un- 
der the old interpretation as to the man- 
ner of calculating the additional duty. 
The income this year from the addi- 
tional duty should amount to over three 
times as much as in 1928. In subsequent 
years it should at least treble as com- 
pared with the amount collected in 1928, 
which was 20,671 contos ($2,474,319, 
at the average rate of exchange during 
1928). . 


Duty on Automobiles 
Applied to Road Fund 


In view of these facts the prospects 
are that the collection for the highway 
fund during 1929 will amount to at least 
75,000 contos ($8,892,900, at the present 
rate of exchange). Over 20,000 contos 
($2,394,000), was colleeted in 1928, when 
the rate at which the tax was collected 
was only 20 per cent; during the first 
five months of 1929 the rate was in- 
creased to 30 per cent, and during the 
last seven months of the year it will be 
slightly more than trebled. Another fac- 
tor which leads to the belief that the 
highway fund will attain the figure of at 
least 75,000 contos is the heavy rate of 
automobile imports during the first quar- 
ter of the year. Nearly 15,000 cars and 
trucks were imported into Brazil during 
the first quarter. If this rate is main- 
tained, total imports for the year will 
be close to 60,000 units, an increase 
of 33 per cent over 1928, the record year 
thus far. 

It is believed that the increase in im- 
port duty will have but slight effect on 
the quantity of automotive products im- 
ported in the immediate future, while, 
on the other hand, the new method of 
calculating the additional duty will add 
materially to the amount collected for 
highway improvement. 

(The above review appears in the cur- 
rent Commerce Reports, issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


Department of War 


Approves Bridge Plans 





‘Structures to Be Built in Mary- 
land, New York and Georgia 





Plans .for bridges at Rome, Ga., at 
Far Rockaway, N. Y., and near Love 
Point, Md., have’ been approved by the 
Department of War. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The bridge at Rome, Ga., is to be across 
the Oostanaula River at Second Avenue, 
and will replace 11 existing bridge at 
the same locality. Application for the 
bridge was made by the Commissioner 
of Roads and Revenues of the State of 
Georgia. 

Nassau County, Long Island, N. Y., 
applied for approval of plans for the 
Far Rockaway bridge, which is to be 
built over Bridge Creek at McNeil Ave- 
nue. 

The bridge over Sear: Creek nea. Love 
Point, Md., will be built according to 
plans modified with the approval of the 
War Department so that a curved por- 
tion may be eliminated and ‘a fill built 
between Sparrows Point shore line and 
the proposed bridge abutment in its re- 
vised location. Navigation clearances 
remain unchanged. 


Against 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 









No. 22602, Sub. No, 1.—Bluefield Produce 
and Provision Co., Bluefield, W. Va., v. Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad et al. Asks for the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
on shipments of cabbages, in crates, car- 
loads, from Morehead City, N. C., to Blue- 
field, W. Va., not to exceed contemporaneous 
sixth-class, rates, and reparation. 


No. 22613.—J. B. Gutzwiller Coal Co. of 
Charleston, Mo., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
et al. Charges excessive, unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on bituminous coal from 
points, in Kentucky to Charleston. Asks 
reparation. 

No, 22613, Sub. No. 1—W. E. Davisson, 
of Essex, Mo., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co. Charges excessive, unjust, unreason- 
|able and unlawful rates on bituminous coal 
from points of origin in Illinois to Essex, 
Mo. Asks reparation. 

No. 22613, Sub. No. 2.—J. L. Reed Coal 
Co., of Essex, Mo., v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road et al. Charges excessive, unjust, un- 
reasonable and‘ unlawful rates on_ bitu- 
minous coal from points in Illinois and Ken- 
tucky to Essex, Mo.; asks reparation. 

No. 22613, Sub. No. 3.—H. M. Brown Coal 
Co., of Charleston, Mo. v. Missouri Pacific 
Railroad et al. Charges excessive, unjust, 
unreasonable and unlawful rates on bitu- 
minous coal from points in Illinois and Ken- 
tucky to Charleston, Mo.; asks reparation. 

No. 22613, Sub. No. 4.—Hux Brothers, of 
Essex, Mo., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad et 
Charges excessive, unjust, unreasonable 
|} and unlawful rates on bituminous coal from 
points in the Herrin, Murphysboro, Sparta, 
Southern Illinois and West Kentucky fields 
to Essex; asks reparation. 

No. 22613, Sub. No. 5.—Riddle Lumber Co., 
of Essex. Mo., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
et al. Charges excessive, unjust, unreason- 
able and unlawful rates on bituminous coal 
from points in Illinois and Kentucky to 
Essex; asks reparation. 

No. 22614.—Hayes Pump & Planter Co., 
Inc., of Galva, Ill, v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks for cease 
and desist order, and establishment of rea- 
sonable and just rates on shipments. of 
agricultural implements and farm. tools 
from Galva, Ill, to points in Iowa, and 
reparation. 

No. 22615.—Bladen Lumber Co., of Bla- 
den, Nebr., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Charges unjust 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of 
coal, coke, carloads, from points in the 
gas belt district and other Kansas points, 
Scottsburg and other points in Missouri, 
Bernice and Paris and other points in Ar- 
kansas, and from MHenryetta, Okla., to 
points in Nebraska. Asks for cease and 
desist order, and establishment of just and 
reasonable rates. 

No. 22616.—Johnson Randall Industries, 
of Chicago, Tll., v. Aberdeen & Rocktish 
Railread et al. Charges unjust and unrea- 
sonabie class rates from Festus, Mo., to 
points in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee made combinations on Memphis. 
Asks cease and desist order, and establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates, as apr 
plicable from St. Louis to the same des- 
tination points. 

No. 22617.—Durr Drug Co., of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., et al, v. Illinois Terminal Co, et 
al. Asks cease and desist order and estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates on 
shipments of glass bottles from .Alton, IIL, 
to Montgomery, and reparation. 

No. 22618.—K. A. Watson Orchards; Jnc., 
of Valley City, IIL, v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad ‘et~al. Asks cease -and,j desist 
order, and establishment of just afid rea- 
sonable rates on apples, culls and windfalls 
from Kaiser, W. Va., to Valley City, Ill. 

No. 22619.—Perrine Armstrong Go., of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road et al. Charges unjust, unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on lumber, carloads, from Red 
Key, Ind., to Detroit and Grand Rapids. 
Asks cease and desist order, and establish- 
ment of just, reasonable and nonprejudi- 
cial, nondiscriminatory and nonpreferential 
rates, and reparation. 

No. 22620.—Pearce-Young-Angel Co., Inc., 
of Spartanburg, S. C., v. Illinois Central 
Railroad et al. Asks reparation on ac- 
count of illegal rates on shipments of to- 
matoes from Hazelhurst, Miss., to Spar- 
| tanburg. 

No., 22621.—Amicon Fruit Co., of Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., v, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al. Asks cease and desist order, 
and establishment of reasonable and just 
rates on shipments of tomatoes in pack- 
ages, carloads, from Atwood, Tenn., and 
reparation. 

No, 22621, Sub. 1—Amicon Fruit Co., of 
Williamson, W. Va., v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad et al. Asks cease and desist 
order, and establishment of reasonable 
and just rates on shipments of tomatoes 
in packages, carloads, from Gibson, Tenn.,; 
and reparation, ‘ 
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Agriculture 


_ American Motorboats |Crop Prospects Are Widely Affected 
By Dry Weather Prevailing in August 


Find Good Market in 
Canadian Provinces 


More Than 75 Per Cent of 
Gasoline Marine Engines 
Furnished by This 
Country. 








Canada is a good market for American 
Marine engines, motor boats, and acces- 
sories, during 1928 imports of gasoline 
marine engines and motor boats from 
the United States being valued at about 
$571,000, the Department of Commerce 
was informed Sept. 10 by the assistant 
trade commissioner at Ottawa, A. H. 
Thiemann. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Imports from the United States ac- 
count for about 16 per cent of all the 
motor boats sold in the Dominion and 
76 per cent of the gasoline marine en- 
gines marketed in Canada. Outboard 
motors appear to make up a large part 
of the import trade in marine engines, 
since domestic manufacturers make 
chiefly the inboard type of motor. 

The markets for motor boats and en- 
gines in Canada are extensive. In the 
maritime provinces and British Colum- 
bia fisheries and Summer resorts offer 
a good market, while in Ontario and 
Quebec the St. Lawrence River, the 
Great Lakes, and innumerable smaller 
lakes and rivers are navigable and offer 
opportunities for boating, either for 
pleasure or for business. 

Motor Boats Greatly Used. 

Manitoba is well covered with lakes, 
and although lakes and rivers are not so 
numerous in the southern parts of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, in the northern 
regions transportation by small motor 
boats and outboard motors is a recog- 
nized means of travel. This also holds 
true in northern Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Quebec, where prospectors and mining 
Companies often move equipment by 
means of water in regions where rail- 
Ways and highways have not been built. 

The chief distributing centers for 
American motor boats and engines are 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the maritime 
provinces; Montreal and Quebéc city for 
the province of Quebec; Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Windsor, and Hamilton for On- 
tario; Winnipeg, Manitoba, for the prai- 
Tie provinces, and Vancouver and Vic- 
toria in British Columbia. 


British Prefer Candy _ 
In Larger Packages 





Sales of Bars and Five-cent 
Boxes Hampered by Dis- 
like of Eating in Pyblic. 


Based on past experience, gum work 
and jelly candies, candy-coated chewing 
gum, marshmallows and mints are be- 
lieved to be the types of American con- 
fections most likely to find a substantial 
market in the United Kingdom, accord- 
Ing to a report received Sept. 10 from 
the trade commissioner at London, James 
Somerville. The full text of a statement 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce Sept. 10 follows: é 

At the present time, as in the past, 
advertising expenses for chewing gum 
have been very large in proportion to 
the profits. However, it is believed that 
the English demand for this product is 
steadily increasing. 

Certain confectionery lines which are 
very popular in the United States expe- 
rience considerable difficulty in trying to 
enter the British market. Bar candy is 
one of these, as are all confections in 
small ‘packages. There is a popular 
prejudice in the United Kingdom against 
eating in public, and consequently, since 
most of the confectionery is consumed in 
the home, it is usually bought in larger- 
Sized containers... Sales of packaged 
chocolates are much greater in the 
United Kingdom in proportion to sales 
*< bar goods than they are in this coun- 

ry. 
_ American manufacturers contemplat- 
ing marketing bar candies or small- 
packaged confections in England should 
pay particular attention to the size of 
the product and to the price at-which it 
is to retail. The British trade dislikes 
anything which is oddly sized or priced, 
which is usually the case with American 
articles made to retail at 5 cents. The 
English bar corresponding tu the Ameri- 
can 5-cent bar is made to sell for 2d (4 
cents); and the next size, almost inva- 
riably is made to sell for 6d (about 12 
cents). Bars retailing at 2d are expected 
by the trade to weigh from 1% to 1% 
ounces. . 
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Duty Refunds Granted 


On Rugs and ‘Towels 


Customs Court Finds No Fraud | 
In Erroneous Valuatidh » 


New York, Sept. 10.—Two decisions | 
have just been announced by the United 
States Customs Court, granting refund 
petitions of the Ely & Walker Dry Goods | 
Company, of St. Louis. 

In one of these decisions Judge Me- 
Clelland found that the entry of certain 
linen towels, made at the port of May- 
ahuez, Porto Rico, at less than the final 
appraised value, was without intent to 
defraud the Government. The same view 
was taken with respect to the entry of 
certain rag rugs at the foreign value, 
rather than the American selling price, 
provided for by Presidential proclama- 
tion. Judge McClelland alse wrote the 
opinion in this case, pointing out that 
the St. Louis store, in order to protect 
its rights, had entered at foreign yalue, 
not knowing whether or not the rugs in 
question came within’ the President’s 
proclamation. (Petitions 83633-R, 3845-R 
and 4518-R.) 

Sustaining a protest (No, 330240-G- 
77166) of'J. E. Bernard & Co,, Inc, of 
Chicago, the customs court, in an 
opinion by Judge Tilson, found that cer- 
tain lace window curtains, embroidered, 
taxed by the collector at 90 per cent ad 
valorem, should have been assessed at 





only 75 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1430, tariff act of 1922, 
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Crop Conditions 


Drotight Affects Corn; Buckwheat, Flax, Fruits, Hay, 
Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco and Other Produce. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“Arizona, Utah, and California, and the 
United States average of 67 was the 
lowest pastire condition recorded for 
September in 15 years or more. The 
dry weather favored harvesting oper- 
ations but growing: crops suffered in 
all States from Texas to North Dakota 
and from Virginia to Oregon. 

The decline in prospects during the 
month was particularly severe in corn, 
buckwheat, flax and grain sorghums, but 
appears to have been shared by prac- 
tically all fruits except pears and citrus 
fruits, by most hay and forage crops, 
by potatoes, sweet potatoes, cotton, to- 
bacco, beans and various_minor crops. 

Since the first of the month some of 
the dry areas have had rains but many 
crops are too far advanced to be bene- 
fited and some of the potato sections of 
Colorado and the Northwest have already 
had frost. If elsewhere frosts-do not 
occur till after the usual date or if the 
fall weather is otherwise favorable. corn, 
potatoes and other late harvested crops 
may still show some improvement, but 
crop prospects as revorted on Sept. 1 
indicate that yields below the average 
yields of the last 10 years may be ex- 
pected for all important crops except 
hay, which mostly matured before the 
drought, and sugar beets and rice which 
are irrigated. If prospects do not im- 
prove crop yields this year will average 
about as low as those of any recent year 
except 1921 and possibly 1911. 


Prospects for Corn 
Decline Sharply 


Corn.—Corn prospects declined sharply 
during August in practically all parts 
of the country because of unusually dry 
conditions which prevailed during the 

onth. Prospective yield per acre of 
corn dropped five bushels or more in 
Pennsylvania,. Michigan, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, 

The condition of corn on Sept. 1 was 
reported as 67.9 per cent of normal or 
about 11 points lower than on Aug. 1, 
and 10.5 points below the 78.4 per cent 
reported a year ago. Ordinarily there is 
a decrease in conditions of only 2 to 3 
points from Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. The 10- 
year average condition of corn (1918-27) 
for Sept. 1 is 76.6 per cent. 

The reported condition of corn on Sept. 
1 was below the 10-year average for that 
date in all Central States except Minne- 
sota, reaching as low as 20 points below 
average in Missouri and Michigan and 
27 points below in North Dakota where 
the corn crop has suffered from drought 
throughout the Summer. The Sept. 1 
condition was above the 10-year average 
in several Southern States including 
North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

The forecast on the basis of the Sept. 1 
condition is for a production of 2,4565,- | 
997,000 bushels, which is nearly 11 per 
cent below the forecast of Aug, 1 and 
fully 13 per cent below the final produc- 
tion estimate of last year of 2,835,678,000 ; 
bushels. 

The Sept. 1 forecast shows a prospec- 
tive production in the eastern Corn Belt 
States about 16 per cent below last year’s 
harvest, while in the western Corn Belt 
States it was 17 per cent less. In the 
South Atlantic States a prospective crop 
about 4 per cent higher than last year’s’ 
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jin durum 


short crop was indicatéd, while in the | 
South Central States a decrease of 6 per 
cent was shown by the September fore- | 


cast. 
Wheat Crop Declines 


About 13 Per Cent 

Wheat.—The 1929 wheat crop is now 
given at 786,000,000 bushels, which is ‘3 
per cent less than the 1928 crop and 3 
per cent below the average of the pre- 
ceding five years. The present es- 
timate is about 12,000,000 bushels 
greater than the forecast a month 
ago, all of the increase being 
and other spring wheat, 
no estimate being made for Winter wheat 
as of Sept. 1. Most of the Western 
States show slight increases over a 
month ago but the principal increase 
occurred in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
where yields now appear slightly better 
than anticipated on Aug. 1. While the 


drought continued during August, the | 


crop, with the exception of some durum 
wheat in North Dakota, was matured on 
Aug. 1. 


The 1929 durum wheat crop is now | 
indicated to be 53,060,000 bushels, which 
is about 40 per cent less than the 1928 | 


crop and 12 per cent less than the av- 
erage production during the previous 
five years. 

The spring wheat crop other than 
durum is indicated at 164,000,000 bush- 
els, which is about 30 per cent less than 
production last year and 18 per cent less 
‘on the average production of 1923- 
1927. 

Oats. — The prospective oat crop of 
1,205,000,000 bushels estimated for Sept. 
1 shows practically no change from the 
forecast of a month ago. During Au- 
gust moderate decreases occurred in the 
East North Central and slight increases 


in the West North Central States except | 


Missouri, The crop matured early and 
suffered no serious additional injury 
from the dry weather of the past few 
weeks. This year’s crop is about 244,- 
000,000 bushels below last year’s produc- 
tion of 1,448,677,000- bushels, and 140,- 
000,000 bushels below the five-year av- 
erage. 


Flaxseed Estimate 
Reduced 9 Per Cent 


a Se 





Barley.—The barley crop is now esti- | 


mated at 304,143,000 bushels, which is 
about the same as the forecast of a 
month ago. The acreage of barley has 
been increasing rapidly during the last 
few years but the drouth has reduced the 
yield, particularly in the Dakotas, Colo- 
rado and Montana. Barley is now ex- 
pected to be about 52,000,000 bushels 
less than the record crop harvested last 
year. The yield is expected to average 
22.4 bushels per acre compared with the 
28.5 bushels harvested last year and an 
average of 24.8 bushels during the pre- 
ceding 10 years. 

Buckwheat.—The forecast of buck- 
wheat production shows a decline of al- 
most 1,000,000 bushels during August, 
decreases being indicated for all import- 
ant States. A rather light‘crop is now 
expected, the forecast being 12,523,000 
bushels compared with 13,148,000 bush- 
els harvested in 1928, and an average 
of 13,949,000 bushels during the previous 
five years. , 

Flaxseed.—Prospects for flaxseed de- 





September Crop Report 








The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports 
and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating 


State Boards (or Departments) of Agric 
Condi 










ulture and Agricultural Colleges: 
tion 


Sept. 1, Total production in millions. 

10-yr. Harvested. *Indicated 

av Sept.1, Sept.1, 5-yr. by condition 
é "18-27 1928. 1929, av. Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
Pet. Pet. Pet. 23-27. 1928. 1929, 1929. 
20GRs Rs et . tieekitets SES 78.4 67.9 2,747 2,836 2,741 2,456 
Winter wheat, bus. ............. ae ; 3 549 578 7568 7568 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. .... $74.6 81.8 61.3 60 93 49 53 
Other Spring wheat, U. S., bus... . $70.1 82.1 58.4 200 231 156 .164 
EE, ORG Sonn cowed ied ine <r rie ‘ _— 810 902 774 786 
ieee, DEES. 5.6 «0-0 27.2 84.4 » 74.6 1,345 1,449 1,203 1,205 
Barley, bus. ..... eee 84.4 68.8 209 357 304 304 
Rye, bus. ....... : ‘ 54.8 41.7 741.0 741.0 
Baciwheat, bus. . 85.8 83.8 71.6 13.9 13.1 13.5 12.5 
laxseed, bus. ..... <a 17.4 52.9 23.2 18.7 18.0 16.4 
Rice, 5 States, bus. ... 84.1 83.0 83.4 37.1 41.9 34.8 35.3 
{Grain sorghums, bus. . 76.0 78.1 56.4 122.9 142.5 115.1 92.2 
Hay, all tame, tons ..... $81.7 81.7 82.3 92.8 93.0 97.4 93.6 
Hay, wild, tons ............. eke WBS . 14.4 12.9 12.4 712.4 
mrmethy, ceed, bus. .....5.....- es 80.2 83.6 $2.56 1.36 ek oa 
Clover seed (red and alsike), bus. 77.4 67.6 75.5 1.09 1.06 ae sabe 
Alfalfa seed, bus. .. Bry what» dees 61.0 57.4 $.98 -60 re acet 
TR oe ca eas 78.5 83.3 67.1 . ‘ , 
"Beans, dry edible, bus. ........ 74.3 67.5 68.7 17.1 16.6 17.6 17.3 
Peanuts (for nuts), Ibs. ........ 75.8 76.0 74.2 718 809 849 
Apples, total crop, bus. ......... 57.3 60.1 47.7 183 186 149 146 
ples, commercial crop, bbls. ..$60.5 62.5 51.7 32.5 35.3 29.7 29.5 
aches, tote] crop, bus. ......-. .. 71.2 48.2 52.2 68.4 45.4 44. 
ears, total crop, bus. ........-- 65.1 68.5 56.5 20.2 24.0 19.8 20.1 
Grapes, tons ood bo a henn'ade o's: ee 83.3 65.4 **2.25 **2.67 **2.06 **2.03 
Pecans, lbs. ced sap owepeeensge SRO 55.7 42.7 $33.9 42.0 es 
Wesasees, Us. 2... cccecssices TRS 83.0 68.9 383 464 373 349 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ..... 17.5 77.2 72.9 78.0 17.9 80.1 15.2 
Tobacco, lbs. .......... . 22a 74.5 74.1 1,331 1.378 1,519 1.462 
Sugar beets, tons ooh - 85.9 85.7 86.5 7.46 7.10 7.62 7.86 
Sorgo for sirup, gals. .... - 77.0 72.4 66.6 29.3 27.0 27.5 25.0 
1 Broomcorn, tons is 78.3 66.5 +§56.6 ¥$54.5 $48.4 + $46.7 
f' Hops, Ibs. . 86.3 88.7 89,5 27.6 32.7 31.6 32.1 


*Indicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the 


season. {Preliminary estimate. {Short-tim 


1928 and earlier years. {Thousands of tons. 





e average. §All spring wheat. {Principal 


| producing States. **For fresh fruit, juice and raisins, including some not harvested in 
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Yield pgr acre 
Acreage for harvest Harvested Ind. by 

5-yr. av. 1929 10-yr, Condition 

'28-'27 Pet. 1,000 av. 1928 Sept. 1 

~ 1,000 Acres of 1928 Acres "18-'27 1929* 

| Corn, bus. s 100,899 97.7 27.8 28.2 25.0 
Winter wheat, bus. . 86,244 110.2 14.9 16.0 714.2 | 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. 4,732 79.8 12.4 13.8 9.9 
Other spr. wheat, U.S., bus. 14,965 104.5 $12.6 15.6 10.6 
All wheat, bus. vheeteess 65,041 * 105.2 14.1 15.6 12.9 
SS 5 wing co oa ule 42,816 96.4 31.0 34. 30.0 
Peery, DES, .. 5 os ew cce 8,041 108.5 24.8 28. 22.4 
RN NNR 6's. os Wacahe Sick 4.105 95.5 13.6 12.1 712.5 
Buckwheat, bus. 747 104.5 18.9 17.6 16.0 
Flaxseed, bus. ........, . 2,864 117.2 7.5 7.1 5.3 
Rice, 5 States, bus. ........ 928 91.3 39.3 43.4 40.1 
Grain sorghums, bus. .... 6,561 98.8 $20.4 21.9 14.7 
Hay, all tame, tons ........ 59,646 104.0 1.52 1.61 1.56 
Timothy seed, bus. ....... $674 axes , 3.88 ie 

Clover seed (red and al- 
sike), bus. ‘ , meee *latee - yt abeens 1.46 1.56 
Alfalfa seed, bus. ..... $280 ; ‘ 3.47 2.51 ee 
(Beans, dry and edible, bus. 1,555 110.0 1,735 11.2 10.5 99 
Peanuts (for nuts), Ibs. .... 1,005 103.1 1,217 697 686 698 
Potatoes, bus. ............. 3,359 87.9 3,370 106.4 121.2 103.6 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ....... 842 100.5 814 95.0 95.9 924 
Tobacco, lbs. bh gee 1,716 105.7 2,003 779 727 730 
Sugar beets, tons .......... §715 110.2 710 10.1 11.0 111 
Sorgo for sirup, gals, ...... 374 101.1 352 81.3 77.5 709 
WBroomcorn, Ibs. cee 346 100.7 300 815 366 311 
f Hops, Ibs. 21 96.2 25 1,211 1,254 1,280 
’ 


* Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 


¥ Preliminary estimate. 
time average. 
R. W. Dunlap, acting secretary. 


tAll Spring whea 


t. {Principal producing States. § Short 


Crop Reporting Board: W. F. Callander, chairman) 


J. A. Becker, J. B. Shepard, A. E. Anderson, 8. A. Jones, C. F. Sarle, Ben U, Kienholz, 
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|eompared with 4,868,945 sides on July 
| 31, 1928. 
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Cattle Hides Held | 
In Stock on July 31 | 


Hides and Leather | 
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Wheat 


Larger Appropriations Are Requested (Commercial Stocks ~ 
For Research on Agricultural Problems ()f Wheat in Storage 





Show Slight Decline Group of Industrial and Farm Organizations Present Rec- 
ommendations to Director of Budget. 


Total Number Is Below That 

Of Month of June and of 
Figure for Year 

Ago. | 


The total numbe= of cattle hides held 
in stock July 31, sy packers and butch- | 
ers, tanners and dealers and importers 
or in transit to them, amounted to 3,535,- | 
509, as compared with 3,567,300 on June 
30, and 3,539,422 on July 31, 1928, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
Sept. 10 on the basis of reports received | 
from 4,243 manufacturers and dealers. | 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


The stocks of calf and kip skins 
amounted to 3,623,342 on July 31, as 
compared with 3,786,424 on June 30, and | 
8,390,049 on July 31, 1928. Goat and 
kid skins numbered 12,041,429 on July | 
31; 11,432.977 on June 30; and 8.784,826 | 
on July 31, 1928. The stocks of sheep | 
ard lamb skins on July 31 amounted to | 
9,258,036; on June 30, to 8,519,063; and | 
on July 31, 1928, to 7,863,263. 

Leather Stocks Gain Over 1928. | 

The total stocks of sole leather (cat-| 
tle) reported by tanners, dealers, and} 
manufacturers using the leather as a ma- | 
terial, amounted to 3,721,157 backs, | 
bends, and sides on July 31, the corre- 
sponding figures for June 30, being 
8,928,815, and for July 31, 1928, 3,598,- 
075. The production of sole leather dur- 
ing July amounted to 1,176,366 pieces 
(backs, bends, and sides), and the stocks 
in process on July 31, 1929, to 4,444,388. | 

The harness leather in stock on July 
31 amounted to 321,041 sides, as com-| 
pared with 306,036 sides on July 31, 
1928; the total stocks of upholstery 
leather on July 31 comprised 231,334 
pieces, as against 198,616 pieces July 31, | 
1928; upper leather (cattle) in stock on| 
July 31 amounted to 4,940,796 sides, as 


The stocks of horse leather on July 
31 amounted to 836,688 half fronts and} 
146,398 butts, as against 593,809 half 
fronts and 113,997 butts in stock on July 
81, 1928. Calf and kip skins (finished) 
in stock on July 31 numbered 5,006,808; 
goat and kid skins, 16,425,587; and sheep 
and lambskins, 7;166,509; while on July 
31, 1928, there were in stock 5,755,829 
finished calf ‘and kip skins; 18,972,- 
685 goat and kid skins; and 6,826,554 
sheep and lamb skins. 


clined about 1,500,000 bushels or 9 per | 
cent during August. The decline was 
shared by all the important producing 
States but was most severe in North Da- 
kota and Montana. The crop is now esti- 
mated at 16,388,000 bushels compared 
with 18,690,000 bushels last year and an) 
average of 23,243,000 during the preced- 
ing five years. From present indications 
the yield per acre will average only 5.3 
bushels which is below the yield in any 
year since 1919. 

Rice.—Prospects for rice are a little 
better than they were a month ago, the} 
declines in Arkansas and California be- 
ing more than offset by improvement in | 
the Louisiana crop. The forecast is now | 
85,285,000 bushels, compared with 41,- 
881,000 bushels harvested last year and 
the five-year average of 37,051,000 bush- 
els. The yield this "year is expected to 
be about the usual average, the reduc- 
tion in production being due to the plant- | 
ing of a smaller acreage. 

Grain Sorghums.—Continued dry 
weather during the month resulted in a 
further decrease of about 20 per cent in 
the prospective crop of grain sorghums. | 
The*condition dropped from 73.3 per cent 
on Aug. 1 to 56.4 per cent on Sept. 1, 
the lowest September condition since 
1918, and the production seems likely 
to be the lowest since that year. Com- 
bining grain sorghums harvested for va- 
rious purposes, it is estimated that the 
crop will be equivalent to about 92,233,- 
000 bushels, as compared with the equiv- 
alent of 142,533,000 bushels produced 
last year and an average of nearly 123,- 
000,000 bushels during the preceding five 
years. This represents a material de- 
crease in the feed and forage supply in 
the Southwest. 

Hay.—With the exception of portions 
of the Great Plains area, a fair: crop 
of hay was produced before the drought 
became severe, but August weather 
sharply reduced the yield of alfalfa, 
second-growth clover, millet, cowpeas, 
and other varieties of hay harvested late 
in the season. The total production of 
tame hay is now forecast at 93,600,000 
tons. This represents a reduction of 
more than 5,000,000 tons from the large 
crop that seemed in sight the first of 
July. 

From Ohio west to Iowa an unusually 
large tonnage of timothy and clover has 
been harvested, but this is offset by a 
rather light hay crop from Minnesota 
and Arkansas west, so that the total ton- 








/ nage harvested in the country as a whole 


| with the five-year average of 14,368.000 





} 


will be almost the same as last year and 
also very close to the average of the 
preceding five years. 

The preliminary estimate of the yield 
of wild hay is .94 tons as compared with 
.98 tons last year and the 10-year aver- 
age of 1 ton. The Sept. 1 estimated pro- 
duction of 12,419,000 tons compares with 
12,915.000 tons produced last year and 


tons. Yields were very low in the Da- 
kotas and rather light in Minnesota, 
Montana, Arkansas and Oklahoma, but 
in inmost other’ important States they 
averaged rather better than usual. 

Pasture.—The decline in the condition 
of pastures during August exceeded the 
decline in any previous month on rec- 
ord since June, 1911. The decline was 
severe in all parts of the country except 
the far Southwest, and that is the only 
part of the country where the condition 
is not below that usually reported at 
this time of the year. 

Beans, dry edible-—Drouth in Michi- 
gan and Montana has caused the fore- 
cast of bean production to be reduced 
373.000 bushels since last month, not- 
withstanding substantial increases in all 
of the western bean producing States, 
except Montana. The, Sept. 1 forecast 
of 17,254,000 bushels compares with 16,- 
621,000 bushels produced in 1928, and 
an average of 17,100,000 bushels during 
the preceding five years. The acreage 
is above that harvested in any year since 
1918, but the yield is ‘expected to be 
about 11 per cent below that usually se- | 
cured, chiefly because of the poor crop | 
in Michigan, | 

To be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 12. | 
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Continuing their efforts to obtain “ade- | 
quate appropriations” for research work | 
by the Department of Agriculture, an in-| 
formal association of 31 national farm) 
and industrial organizations has pre- | 


of the budget, Col. J. C. Roop. 


Diversified interests represented in the | 
alliance indicate that citizens of the| 
country at large are willing to have more | 
tax money allotted by the Federal Gov- 
erncent to agricultural research, accord- | 
ing to a statement from Chester H.| 
Gray, of the American Farm Bureau | 


Federation, who headed the delegation | 
His statement follows in full text: | 


These 31 organizations are not farm | 
groups alone. 


They are representative of banking, | 
manufacturing, canning, fertilizer, lum- | 
ber, forestry, tanning and the automo- | 
bile industry, together with such termi-| 
nal agencies as the commission mer- | 
chants, fruit jobbers, meat packers and | 
grain exchanges. 

The informa! alliance of these inde- 
pendent groups upon this single project 
indicates that the citizens of our na- 
tion as a whole are willing that suffi- 
cient taxes shall be allocated by the 
Federal Government to adequately pro- 
mote agricultural research. It has been 
conclusively demonstrated that — such 
studies are in the interest of both pro- 
ducers and consumers and greatly con-| 
tribute to agricultural and national well- 
being. 


Additional Appropriation 
Of $10,000,000 Sought 


Two years ago when this group, 
which then consisted of only 13 organ- 
izations, informally banded itself to- 
gether and began to emphasize the need 
of more funds for agricultural research, 
it was thought that $10,000,000 addi- 
tional to the current appropriation might 
be sufficient for a well-rounded continu- 
ing program. 

Perhaps half that amount has been 
If our »reliminary estimate 
of $10,000,000 remains as a goal, we 
still need of $5,000,000. 

Research builds up a reservoir of 
knowledge about agriculture from which 
facts helpful to farmers and to the coun- 
try may be useful in hundreds of ways. 
The current appropriation for research 
by the Department amounts to less than 
1 cent per capita. ~ 

The Mediterranean fruit fly suddenly 
swooped down on Florida and caused 
an infestation that could not be repressed 
or repulsed by means of previously 
information, but it happened 
that 25 years ago in the Hawaiian 
Islands some scientists of the Depart- 
ment studied this fly, learned its habits, 
life cycle, its preference for fruits, and 
so on. Their information, published in 
a bulletin which had lain in the files 
for years, suddenly became of tremen- 
dous value. 

Representatives of various organiza- 
tions stress the neéi of more research 
on agricultural production and market- 








FIRE hazard in any building is dangerous. 
But there is added seriousness to fire 
hazards in hospitals, orphanages, insane 

asylums and buildings of similar occupancy 
because of the great loss of life which might 
occur as the result of the inability of many of 
the patients and inmates ¢o take care of them- 
selves in case of fire. 


The White Fireman long ago recognized the 
vital necessity of improving conditions in such 
buildings. For more than twenty years he has 
devoted special attention to hospital protection. 


ing problems, including in particular the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


following subjects: Forestry, machinery | 
for applying concentrated fertilizers, cat- | 


tle abortion and other dairy cattle dis- 
eases, insect pests and diseases of fruit 


lsented recommendatiens to the director |and truck crops, importance of so-called 


minor elements of plant food, investiga- 
tion of the cattle grub, trucks as farm 
transportation, fertilizers for sugar 


studies of consumption of farm products, 
improvement of varieties of fruit and 
vegetables, improved dairy production, 
utilization of waste products, and dis- 
eases of potatoes. 

When this movement was begun two 
years ago, similar conferences were held 
with Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, 
who enthusiastically encouraged and fos- 
tered research in the Department; with 
Assistant Secretary Renick W. Dunlap, 
who likewise has favored the program; 
with Dr. A. F. Woods, director of research 
work in. the Department; with the for- 
mer Director of the Budget, Gen. Her- 
bert M. Lord; and with former Presi- 


|dent Coolidge, who termed such expendi- 


tures by the Federal Government as 


~Show Large Gain 


Quantity of Canadian Grain 
Held in United States 
Reaches High Level 
In 1929. 


Commercial stocks of wheat in store 
and afloat at the principal markets of 


| the United States during the week ended 
beets, nutrition and diseases of poultry, | 


“constructive economy.” and urged in| 


1928 that such research should be “con- 
tinued and expanded.” 


|Mr. Hyde Advocates 


Practical Research 


lem was discussed with Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Arthur M. Hyde, who at that 
time said that since becoming head of 
the Department under President Hoover 
he had been struck with the “vast possi- 
bility of improving agricultural condi- 
tions by means of such practical ré- 
search.’} 


Probably a similar conference will be | 


held with President Hoover. Organiza- 
tions which participated in this move- 
ment are as follows: 

Almond Growers Association, R. C. 
Adams, representative; American Bank- 
ers Association, E. E. Mountjoy; Amer- 
ican Beet Sugar Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Harry A. Austin. Washington 
representative; American Dairy Federa- 
tion, A. M. Loomis, secretary; American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chester H. 
Gray, Washington representative; Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, G. H. Colling- 
wood; American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers Association, E. S. Briggs; 
American Fruit Growers Association, 
Inc., G. F. L. Carpenter, Hancock, Md.; 
American Institute of Food Distribution, 
Dr. V. H. Pelz; American Sugar Cane 
League, C. J. Bourg, Washington repre- 
sentative; American Tree Association, 
Tom Gill, Washington representative. 

Calf Tanners Association, Edward A. 
Brand, secretary; Domestic Sugar Pro- 
ducers Association, John D. Pratt; Farm 
Seed Association of North America, 
Lyndon M. King; Farmers, Educational 
& Cooperative Union, Charles S. Bar- 
rett; Fruit and Vegetable Brokers As- 
sociation, R. H. Pennington; Grain Ex- 
change Committee, Mrs. P. W. MacMil- 
lan, Washington representative; Inter- 
national Apple Shippers Association, R. 


| holdings: 


en Sept. 7 totaled 187,911,000 bushels, 
against 186,051,000 the previous week, 
and 97,377,000 the corresponding period 
in 1928, according to figures compiled 
and made public on Sept. 10 by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Other grains were reported by the 
Department as follows: corn, 6,068,000 
bushels, against 6,324,000 the previous 
week, and 8,429,000 last year; oats, 
25,500.000, against 24 304,000 last week. 
and 17,340,000 last year; rye, 8,929,000 
against 8,561,000, last week, and 1,3]2,- 
000 last year; barley, 12,591,000, against 
12,882,000 the previous week, and 9,188,- 
000 last year; and flax, 421,000, against, 
159,000 the previous week, and 357,000 
last year. 

Canadian grains were reported by the 
Department to be in store in bond .n the 
United States in the following total 
wheat, 21,705,000 bushels, 
against 22,025,000 the previous week, and 


| 2,977,000 last year; oats, 288,000, against 





: | 341,000 the previous week, and 99,000 
In June of this year the whole prob- |last year; rye, 429,000, against 432,000 


| the previous week, and 14,000 last year; 


and barley, 1,693,000, against 1,711,000 
the previous week, and 174,000 last year. 
United States grains were announced 


by the Department to be in store in. 


Canadian markets in the following total 
quantities: wheat 17,023,000 bushels, 
against 4,590,000 the previous week, and 
2,264,000 last year; corn, 329,000, against 
480,000 the previous week, and 341,000 


| last year; oats, 3,265,000, against, 2,177,- 


000 the previous week, and 1,316,000 last 
year; rye, 2,160,000, against 1,540,000 
the previous week and 410,000 last year; 
and barley, 1,496,000, against 246,000 
the previous week, and 1,581,000 last 
year. 


G. Phillips; Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Norman Draper, Washington 
representative; National Association of 
Manufacturers, John C. Gall; National 


Automobile C. of C., A. J. Brosseau, vice . 


president; Pyke Johnson, Washington 
representative; National Canners Asso- 
ciation, C. G. Woodbury; National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Association, 
Charles W. Holman, secretary; The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Harry Cz 
Butcher; The National Grange, Fred 
Brenckman, Washington representative. 

National League of Commission Mer- 
chants, E. L. Roberts, secretary; Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Wilson Compton and Carl W. Bahr; 
National Pecan Growers Association, J. 
L. Abbott, secretary; National Poultry 
Council, Knox Boude; United States Egg 
Society, Chicago, Paul Mandeville, secre- 
ary; Western Fruit Jobbers Association, 
William Garfitt. 


a 


He has analyzed the conditions which have 
been responsible for practically every hospital 


© disaster in the United States and Canada, 


and has caused wide circulation to be given to 
the reports of his findings to the end that 
similar conditions might be guarded against. 
He has inspected hundreds of hospital buildings 
with a view to determining how they might-be 
made safer. Upon his recommendations, hospi- 
tals have installed better fire protection equip- 
ment, have equipped buildings or vital parts of 
buildings with sprinklers, have provided ate 


exits, have inaugurated systemsof fire drills, have 
provided safer storage for the dangerous nitro- 
cellulose X-ray film and chemicals, have adopt- 
ed the use of safety film of cellulose acetate 
stock for X-ray purposes, and have taken many 
other important measures looking to the greater 
protection of life. 


Were it not for the fact that so many hospitals 
and institutions have followed the advice of the 
White Fireman it is probable that catastrophes 
in which fire deals death to helpless people 
would occur with greater frequency. 


TALL “ULL 


Em TBI t Hit 
hospitals safer 
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'HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 
advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 
“ 


“ a“ 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


“ “ « 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
The Oldest American Fire and Marine lnsurance Company — Founded 1792 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention 
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Power Development Reorganization of Garment Industry 


~ On Flathead River 
— [stoBe Considered 


Hearings Are to Be Called on 

To Applications for Li- | 

-censes for Hydroelec- 
tric Projects. 








Notice of a public hearing on the Flat- | 
head project, in Montana, will be issued | 


shortly, it was stated orally, Sept. 10, | 
by Maj. F. K. Newcomer, assistant chief 
engineer of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, 

The hearing is to be held in Washing- 
ton, Oct. 28. Various public and private 
interests are concerned in the proposed 
developments on the Flathead River and 
lake, near Polson, Mont. ‘ 

Indian lands located in the area, the 
mission irrigation district, certain works 
established by the Department of the 
Interior some years ago, and possible 
damage to privately-owned lands around 
the lake, offer problems complicating con- 
sideration of the application for a li- 
cense for the project. 

There are two applicants for a license | 
to develop the project, the Rocky Moun- | 
tain Power Co. and Walter H. Wheeler. 
The power company, in 1920, asked for 
a preliminary permit on five sites on 
the river. Before the preliminary per- 
mit was granted, the company asked for 
a license for the appermost of the five 
sites. 

About the same time that the appli- | 
cation for this license was made, Mr. 
Wheeler asked for a permit. He was 
notified that the tentative report recom- 
mended rejection of his application, giv- 
ing him an opportunity to ask for a 
public hearing, which he did. The hear- 
ing will be presided over by F. E. Bon- 
ner, executive secretary, Federal Power 
Commission. 

Each of the applicants proposed a 
project of about 80,000-horsepower ca- 
pacity, costing around $10,000,000. 


Electric Apparatus 
Used to Kill Whales 


Norwegian Engineer Finds 
New Method Economical 
And Satisfactory. 





A new invention for killing whales by 
electricity is said to have been perfected 
by a Norwegian engineer, according to 
a report from the trade commissioner at 
Oslo, Norway, Gudrun Carlson, to the 
Department of Commerce. The method 
has been tried out recently in practice 
near the Faer Islands. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

It is thought by those interested that 
the new invention will revolutionize the 
catching of whales from both the points 
of technic and economy. Installation of 
the necessary machinery is estimated to 
cost less than 3,000 kroner (about $700) 
and several of the boats expecting to 
participate in this season’s catch are al- 
ready having this new equipment in- 
stalled. | 

The advantages of the new method are | 
several, one of the most important of | 
which is the instantaneous death of the | 
whale, even if hit in a spot not ordi-| 
narily mortal. Furthermore the dead 
whale remains floating, while by old 
methods the whales usually sink and the | 
lifting of them causes much loss of time | 
and wear and tear of machinery. 

A stock company has been formed to! 
exploit the new invention. The board | 
of directors consists of several well- 
known men in the whaling industry, be- 
sides the inventor. The company con- 
trols eight or nine patents, and patent 
rights will probably be rented by pay- 
ment of royalty on each barrel of oil ex- 
tracted from whales killed by the new 
method. 





Weather Broadcasts 
On Air Line Expanded 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas 
City. s | 

Kansas . City, terminal weather for | 
Kansas City, Wichita, St. Louis, Chicago, | 
Omaha. 


St. Louis, terminal weather for St.) 
Louis, Wichita, Kansas City, Chicago, | 
La Crosse. 


La Crosse, terminal weather for La) 
Crosse, Chicago. 


Iowa City, terminal weather for Iowa} 
City, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City. 
Omaha, terminal weather for Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Iowa} 
City, North Platte, Cheyénne. 


North Platte, terminal weather for | 
North Platte, Omaha, Cheyenne. 
Cheyenne, terminal weather for Chey-| 
enne, Omaha, North Platte, Rock Springs, | 
Salt Lake. | 
Rock Springs, terminal weather for| 
Rock Springs, Cheyenne, Salt Lake. | 
Salt Lake, terminal weather for Salt 
Lake, Cheyenne, Rock Springs, Elko, 
Reno. 
Elko, terminal weather for Elko, Salt’! 
Lake, Reno. 
Reno, terminal weather for Reno, Salt} 
Lake, Elko, Oakland. | 
Oakland (San Francisco), terminal} 
weather for Oakland, Reno, Fresno, Los| 
Angeles. 
Fresno, terminal weather for Fresno, 
Oakland, Los Angeles. 


Glendale (Los Angeles), terminal 
weather for Los Angeles, Oakland, | 
Fresno. 


Radiotelegraphic Treaty 
Is Ratified by Venezuela 


Venezuela has ratified the interna-| 
tional radiotelegraphic convention, ac- | 
cording to an announcement by the De- | 
artment of State, Sept. 10, which fol- | 
ows in full text: 

The Venezuelan Minister, Senor Dr. 
Don Carlos F. Grisanti, deposited this 
morning with the Secretary of State, on 
behalf of his government, the ratifica- | 
tion of Venezuela of the international 


1650) 
Commerce 








radiotelegraph convention which was | 
signed at Washington, Nov. 25, 1927, to- | 
gether with the general and supplemen- | 
tary regulations pertaining thereto, 


‘ 





‘ 





Water Power 


Found to Be Objective of Recent Strike 





Department of Labor Says Working Conditions Had 


\ 


-Deteriorated and Reforms Were Needed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


are: (1) Corset; (2) waterproof gar- 


|ment; and (3) women’s neckwear. 


The union is governed by a general 
executive board composed of president, 
secretary-treasurer, and 15 vice presi- 
dents, 9 of whom are required to be resi- 


|dents of New York City. 


Local matters, such as handling com- 
plaints, supervising union shops and or- 
ganizing nonunion shops, are adjusted 
by joint boards of control. A joint board 


‘of camtrol is set up in districts where 


two or more locals in.one branch of a 
trade exist, and is composed of an equal 
number .of representatives of each local. 

Domestic manufacture of. women’s 


|clothing is» largely localized in eight 
| cities, namely: New York, Chicago, Phil- 
|adelphia, Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, 


Los Angeles, and Baltimore. The im- 


| portance of these cities in value of prod- 
/ucts follows the order in which they are 


listed. This is an industry of first rank 


|as regards value of product and number 


of persons employed. 

On the basis of census figures the 
average number of workers per estab- 
lishment in New York City is 15.7 as 


compared with 31.3 in the trade outside | 


this city. Thus in the chief center of 
women’s clothing production the average 
shop employs only half as many workers 
as shops elsewhere. This low average 
for New York City reflects the existence 
of numerous small producing units. The 
union, having failed to enforce accept- 
able standards in these small shops, is 


striving, through resort to the strike, | 


to raise the level of small shops and to 
do away with substandard shops. 

“Garment manufacture began as a 
sweated industry. Standards were grad- 
ually raised, but the 
again become sufficiently prevalent to 
lead union officials to seek protection. 
At present clothes are being produced 
in: (1) “Inside shops,” where the owner 
is responsible for purchase of raw ma- 
terial, design of clothing, actual cutting 
and sewing of garments, plant over- 
head, wages, management, and sale of 
finished garments; and (2) “outside 
shops,” where the shop owner is respon- 
sible only for actual cutting and sewing, 
plant overhead, wages, and manage- 
ment. He is paid a flat rate per gar- 
ment sewed. Raw material is usually de- 
lievered to the outside-shop owner on 
consignment from an inside shop or job- 
ber, usually at a price higher than its 
value to prevent the outside-shop owner 
— selling finished goods to someone 
else. 


sweatshop has} 








| 
} 


outside-shop owner is paid for his work. | 


Outside shops where goods are sewed | 


for inside shops ate designated as “con- 


tract shops” and “social shops.” In con- | 


tract shops the proprietor, or contractor, 


needs at a fixed rate of pay; in social 


shops several garment workers act as| 
coproprietors and share whatever money , 


they may earn jointly. 


An outside-shop proprietor doing sew-| 


ing. for a jobber is known as a “sub- 
manufacturer.” The jobber 
show rooms where he displays and sells 
the garments the materials for which he 
has bought and which he has had made 
up at a fixed price in the shop of a sube 
manufacturer. The submanufacturer may 
furnish designs and cut garments, or 
boh may be done by the jobber. Shop 
costs must be met by a submanufacturer 
out of returns for goods sewed. 

It is in these outside shops, among 
contractors and submanufacturers, that 
there is the most difficulty in enforcing 
proper labor standards. Some such shops 
are organized, and the union also has 
agreements with certain jobbers and in- 
| side shops whereby they consent to send 
| out work only to such shops as operate 
under union conditions. Nevertheless, in 
| large numbers of outside shops, where 
| sanitary conditions are bad, hours are 
| long, and wages are low, the union has 
no foothold. 

The recent strike of women’s cloak and 
|suit workers of New York, members of 
| the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
}ers’ Union, was settled two weeks after 
the strike was called on July 2, 1929, 
Some 30,000 garment workers in the 
city were affected in the strike, which 
covered the entire cloak and suit trade 
in both union and nonunion shops. An 
early settlement was much desired by 
both sides, as the fall season in cloak 


and suit production normally opens late | 


in July. 

The union deals with inside shops, 
jobbers, and contractors through their 
respective trade associations, but prior 
to the strike in July only a part of the 
total number of employers were mem- 
bers of such associations. 

An agreement between the union and 
inside shops organized in the Industrial 
Council of Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), signed in 1926 for a 
period of three years, expired on June 
1, 1929. It was voted to continue the 
agreement for several days beyorid that 
time in the hope that a settlement might 
be made, but long before the strike call 
was issued the press intimated that 
mutually acceptable terms could not be 
agreed upon.‘ On June 13 the parties 
broke off negotiations. The exact time 
of the strike was withheld, however, to 
avoid the possibility of a lockout, not 
being announced until July 2 when the 
strike went into effect. 


Reorganization of Trade 
Was Object of Strikers 


The demands of the union are sum- 
marized in another section of this review. 
The New York World attributed the gen- 
eral strike in July to a desire for a com- 
plete reorganization of the women’s gar- 
ment trades. In an editorial it made 
the following statement: 

“The issues ostensibly include wage de- 
mands, limitation of the right to dis- 
charge, and an unemployment fund. But 
fnndamentally the strike springs from 


|the disorganization and debility of the 


industry and its main object is to reor- 
ganize and rehabilitate the whole trade.” 

John Hahn, executive director of the 
Garment Retailers’ Association, took the 
same position, saying that the strike 


|“is essentially for organization purposes, 


the union apparently believing that only 
through a stoppage can it ‘check the 
growth of nonunion production.” 

One hundred and sixty-five employers 
in the industrial council, who represent 
inside shops with the highest standards 
in the trade, took exception to union 


| action in directing a strike against them 


maintains | 


j}employs only 6,500 workers, they set} 


{of the sweating system. 


When garments are finished they | representatives 


are returned to the consignor and the} 


r jalso places 
hires as many garment workers as he| 





and particularly to rescinding the dis- 
charge clause, Their stand is indicated 
by a statement of I. Grossman, president 
of the industrial cougcil: 

“Ample rights of reorganization are | 
closely linked with the continued suc-| 
cessful existence of council firms. In 
competition with irresponsible produc- 
ers who discharge workers and reor- 
ganize every day in the year, it is only 
fair that council firms should have some- 
thing of the same privilege open to them, 
To reduce the discharge percentage from 
10 per cent, as demanded by the union, | 
would work a hardship on our members, | 
which would be costly. * * * 

“The firm which has made high-priced | 
coats, and, for example, wants to go into 
the manufacture of unlined summer silk 
coats cannot do it and compete profita- 
bly with nonunionized coat firms,” 

The union replied through its presi-| 
dent, Benjamin Schlesinger: 

“Our present struggle, as we 
stated many times, is not against in- 
dustrial council shops as such, but} 
against all sweatshops and others caus- 
ing demoralization in the trade. * * * 

“We are opposed to the sweatshop 
wherever it appears. Our notion of | 
stabilizating the industry is not to per- 
mit the industrial council to reduce | 
the level of their shops to the fly-by-| 
night bootleg shop, which, by the way,! 
certain industrial council manufacturers 
are fostering as their ‘outside shops,’ | 
but to raise the substandard shop to the 
level of the industrial council, and both 
to a level higher than now exists in the 
industry. Though the industrial council 


have | 


the standard for the industry. All agree- 
ments are based upon our agreement 
with the industrial council. 

“By refusing to modify the discharge | 
clause to give some protection to shop 
chaitmen and other loyal union men, 
the industrial council is responsible for 
the demoralization that now exists and 
thereby is giving aid and comfort to our 
mutual enemy, the unscrupulous manu- 
facturer who profits from chaos and dis- 
order and from a weak union.” 

At a meeting between the Jobbers’ As-| 
sociation and the International Ladies’ | 
Garment Workers’ Union “the spokes- | 
men of the union * * * largely) 
blamed the jobbers for the demoraliza- | 
tion now prevailing in the cloak indus- | 
try, in that they destroy union stand-| 
ards by giving out work to nonunion 
shops, thereby promoting the growth} 
The union 
declared that things} 
could not go on as at present, and that) 
the jobbers would be permitted to em- 
ploy only such shops as hold certificates 
from the union.” 

Mr. Schlesinger in a later statement 
responsibility upon low- 
wage shops manufacturing for chain | 
stores, declaring that “the sweatshop, 
which has again crept into the industry, 
is largely the result of chain-store com- 
petition in the cloak and suit industry.” 
He asserted that the chain stores “pat- 
renize nonunion, substandard shops, and 
provide unfair competition for the job- 
bers. Just as the jobbers several years 





ago made inroads on the ‘inside shops’ | 


so the chain stores have affected ad- 
versely the business of the jobbers.” 


Chain Organizations 
Have Influence on Trade 


A writer for the New York Times! ment insurance contributions can be sub- 


comments on the. group system of buying | 


by chain stores, as follows: 

“Eighteen months ago a new develop- 
ment began to make itself felt in a most 
serious way. Large chain stores, in vir- 
tual competition with jobbers, gave enor- 
mous orders direct to contractors. Small 
retailers banded together and developed 





| project, according to the ‘Russian news 
| reports, is to be from 118,000,000 to 120,- 


| 200), which includes 13,000,000 rubles 


| ($6,689,800 for housing facilities and 
| 16,000,000 rubles $6,689,800 for subsidi- 


| tral Russia on an area of land border- 
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Factory for Russia Department of Labor Gathers Data on Institutions Having 
Accomodations for About 2,900 Persons. 


Houses for Employes and 
Subsidiary Iron and 
Steel Plants Also 
Planned. 


A contract for the construction of an 
industrial community, including a Ford 
automotive -plant with an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 100,000 units and | 
houses for the factory employes, to be 
built in Soviet Russia, has been awarded 
to the Austin Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, according to Soviet press dis- 
patches received in the Department of 
Commerce. 


The total capital to be invested in the 


000,000 rubles ($60,722,800 to $62,781,- 


ary iron and steel plants. 
The plant is to be located in east-cen- 


ing the Oka River, a tributary of the 
Volga, about six miles southwest of the 
city of Nizhni Novgorod, which has a 
population of about 185,000, the dis- 
patches stated. : 

The factory, which is to have an esti- 
mated force of 11,000 laborers and 1,160 
office employes, is to manufacture parts 
for 100,000 cars and trucks but is to 
assemble only 50,000, the remainder to 
be shipped to assembly points in other 
cities, according to the reports. 

Work Begins Next May. 

Construction is to begin May 1, 1930, 
and is to occupy a period of 15 months 
with a premium for earlier completion 
and a penalty for tardiness, the work to 





| be supervised by 14 American engineers, 


according to the dispatches. 


The automotive plant-is the result of 
a “technical assistance” contract between 
the Ford Motor Company and the Soviet 
automobile trust providing for technical 
cooperation on the part of the Ford Com- 
pany for five years after the completion 
of the factory which is expected to be 
in full capacity operation within four 
years. The Ford Company is to supply 
plans and technical data required to or- 
ganize the factory and carry on produc- 
tion and_is to send its engineers to visit 
the Soviet Union from time to time as 
the need for’ their assistance arises, the 
reports state. 

Assembly Plant F¥rst. 


The construction of the plant will be 
done “backwards,” the accounts stated; 
that is, it will start with the assembly 
plant so that cars and trucks can be as- 
sembled from parts improted while the 
other factory buildings are being con- 
structed. It is planned to purchase $30,- 
000,000 worth of Ford cars and parts 
during the next four years and to oper- 
ate the plant during the first and second 
years using only purchased parts in as- 
sembling. During the third year it is 
planned to assemble 50 per cent of its 
output from purchased parts, during the 
fourth year, 25 per cent, and afterwards 
to operate at full capacity from its own 
manufactures. 

The Department of Commerce stated 
that it had no information other than 
Soviet press dispatches. 





the enforcement of ‘uniform labor stand- 
ards have reached a point at which the 
provisions for the payment of unemploy- 


stantially enforced throughout the in- 
dustry. The time for resumption shall 
eb determined by the parties to the agree- 
ment or, if they fail to agree, by the im- 
partial chairman. 

5. A week’s work shall consist of 40 
hours in the first five days of the week. 

6. During the two months preceding 


the system of group buying. The indus-| Faster Sunday and during September 


try witnessed another shove downward 
on the path of depressed standards.” 
Style is said to a factor in lowering 
standards under which mutch clothing is 
made. “With the spread of the moving- 


ties and the circulation of women’s mag- | 


guiness (*. *:* ‘women 5:°* * 
came style-conscious.” ; 
The same writer elaborates on the im- 


practicability of dealers stocking up with 


be- | 


goods when style changes become rapid, | 


and adds: 

“Retailers held back from making large 
purchases. They filled their orders 
quickly from the well-stocked racks of 
the jobber. The larger the jobbing sys- 
tem the greater the uncontrolled or non- 
union shops. he more nonunion shops 
there were the more desperate the in- 
side-shop manufacturers became. * * * 
Thus nonunion production grew until it 
became possibly 75 per cent of produc- 


| tion.” 


Cloak and suit manufacture constitutes 
a large share of women’s clothing pro- 
duction ia New York, and in view of the 
seriousness of a stoppage in this trade 
Governor Roosevelt and Mayor Walker 
early offered the services of the State 
and city, respeetively, to bring about a 
meeting of the parties interested, look- 
ing toward a settlement of differences. 
The good offices of these officials were ac- 
cepted, and negotiations followed at 
which the State was represented by Lt. 
Gov. H. H. Lehman. The impartial 
chairman of the industry, Mr. Raymond 
V. Ingersoll, presided, and the union, 
the industrial council (inside shops), 
jobbers, and contractors were all repre- 
sented. As a result of these negotia- 
tions an agreement was reached. 

The terms of the agreement,, which 
will remain in force for three years, are 
pees summarized. These terms provide 
that: 

1. The union shall have the right to 
have its representatives visit the shops 
of the members of the council once in 
every season for the purpose of exam- 
ining the union standing of the workers. 

2. The industrial council will confine the 
manufacture of merchandise made for 
them to members of the American As- 
sociation (contractors) exclusively. And 
the members otf the American Associa- 
tion undertake to give preference to 
members of the Merchants’ Association 
(jobbers) and members of the industrial 
council, 

3. For the purpose of eliminating 
substandard and sweatshop conditions a 
commission shall be organized and 
charged with the duty of analyzing and 
investigating the many problems affect- 
ing this industry. 

4,. Active operation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund shall be resumed as 
soon as unionization of the industry and 


{be worked on Saturdays. 


and Octcber of each year four hours may 
Payment will 
be made at fixéd overtime rates. 

7. One year’ from the date of this 


*-| agreement the union may apply to the 
picture theaters to the smallest communi- | s 7 eee 


impartial chairman to consider a modi- 
fication of the wage schedules herein 
agreed to. After hearing both parties 
to the agreement the impartial chairman 
shall have the full power to make de- 
cisions, which shall be binding upon the 
parties. 

8. All members of the council at the 
time of the execution of this agreement 
and persOns, firms, and corporations be- 
coming members subsequently shall be 
and continue liable for the term of the 
agreement, irrespective of whether said 
member shall cease te be a member of the 
said council prior to termination of the 
agreement. 

9. No employer and no worker or 
group of workers shall have the right to 
modify or waive any provision of this 
agreement, 

10. The union shall not enter into 
any agreement with any individual con- 
cern or association employing cutters 
and sample makers unless they operate 
a complete inside factory as herein de- 
fined. 

11. The union agrees to secure agree- 
ment with independent employers 
whereby these employers will submit to 
supervision of the impartial chairman 
and of the commission herein provided 
for. All such independent employers 
shall deposit cash security for perform- 
ance of the agreement on their part. 

12. Up to the last agreement jobbers 
were responsible for five working days’ 





pay to employes of submanufacturers 
when the latter went into bankruptcy. 
Payment will now be made for seven 
days. 

13. The employer agrees to pay yearly 
contribution, pro rata, for the expenses 
of maintaining a joint control commis- 
sion. 

14. Reorganizations shall take place 
during the week ending the last Friday 
in June. Any worker displaced by such 
reorganization shall be replaced not later 
than on the 15th day of July, following 
such reorganization. Reorganization 
shall not be used as a means for reduc- 
ing wages. Reorganization rights shall 
be exercised in June, 1930 and 1931. No 
reorganization shall take place in 1932 be- 
fore or after expiration of the agree- 
ment, 

15. If any discharged worker claims 
that discharge was due to the perform- 
ance of his duties on behalf of the union, 
the union may request reinstatement of 
| such worker through the impartial chair- 
| man, who shall hear both sides, ascer- 
tain the facts, and decide accordingly. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 12. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of; One home is operated solely for the 


the Department of Labor has recently 
concluded a study of homes for the aged 
for certain occupational groups which 
reveals that only persons who have 
followed certain specified occupations are 
admitted to 25 such homes covered by 
the inquiry. 

One of these homes is supported by 
the State in which it is located, seven 
homes are supported by religious de- 
nominations, five by trade unions, two by 
other organizations, and ten by private 
groups. These homes have accomoda- 
tions for about 2,900 persons. 

The survey, which will appear in the 
September issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, follows: 

To gain admittance to some of the 
homes for the aged the applicant must 
have been a member of a certain occu- 
pational group. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has data for 25 such homes. 


One of these is open onl} to persons 
who have worked in the construction of 
wooden ships; as the wooden ship is be- 
coming a thing of the past, the number 
of persons eligible for admission to this 
home is small. Two are homes to which 
only volunteer firemen are eligible, in 
one case after 5, and in the other after 
7 years’ service. Service on merchant 
ships sailing under the American flag 
is required of applicants to the two sea- 
men’s homes; in one case 5 years’ serv- 
ice is necessary. Another home admits 
only those who have earned their living 
by work in art, music, education, or any 
of the various professions, while an- 
other requires that applicants must have 
occupied a position of some responsi- 
bility: in business or professional life. 
One accepts only persons who have 
taught music in the United States for 
at least 25 years. Two others admit 
only actors on the speaking stage. 


Of the 9 ministers’ homes, 2 are of 
the Baptist denomination, 2 Presby- 
terian, and 2 Methodist, while 1 each is 
Christian, Christian Scientist, and Uni- 
ted Brethren. Three of these accept also 
the widows of ministers and four also 
the wives, while in two cases mission- 
aries also are included and in one case 
deaconesses as well. The Christian Sci- 
ence home accepts any person who has 





benefit of “aged, infirm, and deserving 
American mechanics,” who have worked 
as mechanics for 10 years. The remain- 
ing homes—for carpenters, persons in 
train service, printers, and printing 
pressmen—accept only members of the 
supporting labor organizations, who have 
belonged to the union for a _ specified 
time. 

These homes have accommodations for 
nearly 3,000 persons. They are located 
in the following States: Music teachers: 
Pennsylvania; professional people: New 
York; ‘business or professional people: 
New Jersey; ministers, missionaries, 
etc.: California (two homes), Indiana, 
Michigan (two homes), New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania (two homes) ; 
actors: New York, Pennsylvania;  print- 
ing-tradés workers: Colorado, Tennes- 
see; seamen: Massachusetts, New York; 
firemen: New Jersey, New York; rail- 
road employes: Georgia, Illinois; car- 
penters: Florida; ship construction 
(wooden): New York; mechanics: 
Pennsylvania. 

In addition to having served in a 
specified occupation the applicants must 
also fulfull certain other requirements. 

Age.—Four homes require that the 
applicant shall have reached 60 years 
of age, one home 62 years, five homes 
65 years, one home 70 years, and one 
home 75 years. One home requires that 
applicants must have retired from work 
and another that they be “aged.” The 
remaining homes have no fixed minimum 
age of admission. 


Homes for Actors 
Are Both Endowed 


Fee.—Only eight homes charge an ad- 
mission fee, this being set at $100 in 
three cases, at $400 in one case, at $500 
in one case, at $600 to $1,000 (accord- 
ing to age) in one case, at $1,000 in one 
case, and at $1,800 in one case. Six 
also require that the incoming resident 
turn over to the home any property he 
may have. 

Sex.—Six homes admit men only, ‘one 
home takes women only, two homes take 
both sexes, and the remainder accept not 
only individuals of both sexes but 
married couples as well. 

Actors’ homes.—Both of the homes 
for actors are endowed homes. The 


for the care of aged members of the 
dramatic profession. Under the will; 
however, his widow was given a life 
tenancy of “Pineacres,” where the home 
now is. During her lifetime, therefore, 
the old actors had to be cared’ for else- 
where. Up to 1926 worthy and needy 
actors were supported at a private sani- 
tarium g@: Bernardsville, N. J. In 1926 
a temporary home was opened at Engle- 
wood, N. J., but as “Pineacres” became 
available the inmates were removed to 
East Islip in March, 1928. 

The estate comprises some 48 or 49 
acres, with much water front. There are 
many buildings on the grounds. The 
present capacity of the home is 27. 
There is no admission fee, but the ap- 
plicant for admission must have reached 
60 years of age. Both sexes and married 
couples are admitted. No services of 
kind are required of the guests. 

Everything necessary for the comfort 
of the residents is provided by the home. 
Clothing is furnished as required, as is 
also medical and hospital care, dental 
work, etc. 
a small allowance every Saturday. 

Recreation is supplied through a 
library and smoking room, swimming 
pool, motion pictures, pool and billiard 
tables, bowling alleys, shuffleboard, cards, 
chess, checkers, etc. The home has also 
a dance hall. The guests are given a 
yachting trip once a week on the bay. 
The home is directed by a board consist- 
ing of -six representatives each of the 
Lambs Club and the Actors’ Fund of 
America. . 

The other actors’ home was founded 
by Edwin Forrest. At first the home 
occupied an old house on a large tract of 
ground in northeast Philadelphia. This 
was later sold and the present site I: 
chased. The new home overlooks Fair- 
mount Park and at the rear its grounds 
adjoin those of a country club. 

No fee is required for entrance into 
this home, but the applicant must have 
reached 60 years of age and must have 
been an actor on the dramatic stage. 
Individuals of both sexes are admitted. 
Great care is, however, exercised in the 
admission of guests, the directors being 
guided in this by certain rules laid down 
in the will of the founder. 


Edwin Forrest Home 


For Actors Is Beautiful 

This home was one of the homes to 
which a personal visit was made by an 
agent of the Bureau, and it proved to 
be one of the most complete and beauti- 
ful homes seen, with everything of the 
finest quality. The home ts small, as 
homes go, its capacity being only 18 
persons. At the time of the agent’s 
visit only 14 retired actors and actresses 
were in residence. 

One enters a hall of moderate size run- 
| ning across the front of the building 





spent 10 years in the active service of! Percy Williams Home, at East Islip,|and having a vaulted ceiling. Here are 
the church. One home accepts only re-|Long Island, was endowed by Percy !a bust of Edwin Forrest and several life- 


use tobacco in any form. 





\tired Presbyterian ministers who do not | Williams. 


His will left his home and 
(eventually) his entire estate to be used 








| [Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 














Shaded areas served by the Associated System 


Public Service to a 235,000 Population 


on Long Island 


Each resident also receives 


Patchogue, Suffolk County, is the trading center of two-thirds 
of Long Island. It is served with electricity by an Associated 
System plant which has operated continuously since its estab- 
lishment in 1887. 


Far Rockaway, only 36 minutes by train from Manhattan, 
and adjacent communities in Nassau County are supplied 
with water by an Associated System property. 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties had a 48% increase in popu- 
lation from 1920 to 1925 compared with a 14% increase for 


the suburban area within 50 miles of New York City. 


New York’s Fastest Growing Suburban Area 


Long Island, larger than the State of Rhode Island, is New 
York's fastest growing suburban area. It has 300,000 idle acres, 


and can accommodate ten million people, three times its pres 


ent population. Long Island has: 


600 miles of shore line and 200 miles of sandy beaches. 


than any area of its size in the world. 


More golf courses and country clubs per square mile 


160,000 acres in farms with a crop value per acre 
3.6 times that for the United States as a whole. 


The ease of access to New York City, the nearness to the 
sea and the prospects for enhancement in value, make a Long 
Island home.an attractive investment. For further information 


write to 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York City 


Public Service to 5,300,000 people in 18 States, the Philippine Islands, and Canadian Maritime Provinces. 
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Tax Rebate Allowed | President Offers to Postpone Work 
On Flood Control Project in South 


Bull Steamship Co. 
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Public Utilities 


Totaling $279,696 Differences of Opinion on Construction Lead to Suggestion 
That Members of Congress Request Delay. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Unable to Determine In- 
vested Capital of Tax- 
payer in 1917. 


The A. H. Bull Steamship Co., of New 
York,’ has been awarded a_ refund 
amounting to about $28,000 and has been 
given a credit of $251,696.17 in the 
course of an adjustment of its tax lia- 
bility for the years 1917, 1920, and 1921, 
Fong yg Bll an announcement, Sept. 9, 
by the u of Internal Revenue. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

A. H. Bull Steamship Co., New York, 
N. Y. \Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer are determjned as fol- 
lows: 1917, $136,353.82; 1920, $63,350.52; 
1921, $79,991.88. A hearing was held 
Feb. 25, 1929: 

Capital Not Determinable. 

The entire overassessment for the year 
1917 results from a determination of 
the profits tax liability under the provi- 
siens of section 210 of the revenue act 
of 1917, since, after a thorough and ex- 
tensive field investigation of the taxpay- 
er’s books of accounts and records, it is 
found that the taxpayer’s invested capi- 
tal cannot be satisfactorily determined. 
Article 52, regulations 41; Mutual Chem- 
ical Company, 12 B. T. A. 578. 

The allowance of additional deductions 
representing the cost. of incidental re- 
pairs.which neither materially added to 
the value.of the properties nor appreci- 
ably prolonged their lives, but kept them 
in an ordinarily efficient operating con- 
dition causes $38,895.62 and $61,076.23 of 
the overassessments for the years 1920 
and 1921, respectively. 

In determining the amounts of such 
deductions thorough and extensive fie:d 
investigations were made and careful 
consideration was given all relevant fac- 
tors both by the field examiners and in 
conferences in the Bureeu. Sections 234 
(a) (1), revenue acts of 1918 and 1921; 
articles 103 and 561, regulations 45 and 
62; Libby and Blouin, Ltd., v. Commis- 
sioner, 4 B. T. A. 910; appeal of Osage 
Steamship Co., Ltd., 3 B. T. A. 141. 

Additions to Investment. 


The balance of the overassessments for 
the years 1920 and 1921 in the amounts 
of $24,454.90 and $18,915.60, respec- 
tively, is caused by additions to the re- 
ported invested capitals representing 
restorations to the surplus account of 
the amounts of excessive deductions for 
depreciations in prior years and various 
other items which were disallowed as 
deductions from the incomes of such 
prior years and the amounts of certain 
surplus reserves erroneously omitted. 

The propriety of such adjustments has 
been carefully considered by field exami- 
‘ners and in the \Bureau. Sections 326 
(a) (3), revenue s of 1918 and 1921; 
articles +S ae Set. tageiations 45 
and 62; ort Paper mpany v. 
Commissioner;-9"B, +T.* A-"601; Donald- 
son Iron Company v. ‘Commtissioner, 9 
B. T. A. 1081. 
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the strengthening of the levees on the| posed contracts for initiation of works 
main river and the tributaries and the! should be suspended pending entire re- 


New Orleans spillway or the realignment | consideration of the plans and authori- 


of the river levees on the Missouri side 
south of Cairo.” ! 
Conferences Are Held. 


The President’s statement was the re- 
sult of conferences with the Secretary 


of War, James W. Good, and the At-| 


torney General, William D. Mitchell, re- 
garding the proposal of groups of Sen- 
ators and members of the House from 
the States of the Mississippi Valley to 
modify the flood control act. This group 
of Senators and Representatives placed 
their contentions before the President in 
a brief. : 

After the President had considered the 
brief, a statement was issued from the 
White House May 24 as follows: 

“ A group of Senators and Representa- 
tives interested in the Mississippi flood 
control have placed before the Adminis- 
tration a brief requesting that the pro- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 10.—The Federal Re- 
serv Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: : 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below. 

Austria (schilling) 14.0698 
Belgium (Belga) 13.8913 





















Bulgaria (lev) ...--..se+eereeee 7211 
Soneboalovalsia (krone) .. 2.9600 
Denmark (krone) .....-. 3 26.6134 
England (pound) ea 484.7328 
Finland (Markka) 2.51438 
France (franc) ....-- 3.9123 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8040 
Greece (drachma) ......-. 1.2914 
Hungary (pengo) .......-+seseess 17.4371 
Italy (lira) .........-secescscees 5.2280 
Netherlands (guilder) .........-- 40.0699 
Norway (krone) .....-++-seseees 26.6221 
Poland (zloty) ......ccssccescoes 11,2083 
Portugal (escudo) ....-.eeeeeeees 4.4800 
Rumania (leu) ....-ce+eeceeceeee -5937 
Spain (peseta) .....c-ceerereeeee 14.7447 
Sweden (krona) ......-ccccrcecee 26.7794 
Switzerland (franc) ......e++++- » 19.2607 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...-.e+ee+e+s 1.7560 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......+-+++% 47.8750 
China (Shanghai tael) ... 56.8214 
China (Mexican dollar) 40.8906 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 40.7291 
India (rupee) : 36.0115 
Japan (yen) 46.7375 
Singapore (dollar) . 55.8333 
Canada (dollar) .:.... 99.4297 
Ct AMD 35 css os ON eg ieeeeeses 99.9237 
Mexico (peso) ........ccovgee 48.4937 
Argentine (peso, gold) ........+.+. 95.3607 
Brazil (milreis) ......ccccccccees 11,8572 
Chile (péso) WV. ¥ oo) nee eee ee be wee 5 420832 
Uruguay (peso) ......sscecccoses 97.7323 
Colombia (PeSO) ..wisecercnceces 96.3900 
Bar silver 58.6250 











ties under the flood control act. Some 
of them contend that the entire flood- 
control plan should be revised; that, in 
fact, the conflicts between the Missis- | 
sippi River Contmission plan, estimated 
to cost some $750,000,000, and the Jad- 
win plan, estimated to cost about $325,- 
000,000, should, be reconsidered, 


Jadwin Plan Adopted. 

“The act provided that a special engi- 
neering board should be set up to make 
the determination as between these plans 
and to report their conclusions to. the 
President. This was done. The report 
recommended the Jadwin plan, and Pres- 
ident Coolidge promulgated it by a defi- 
nite order. 

The effect of other suggestions is that 
the Government should purchase flowage 


rights over lands along stretches of the 
river where there is to be no additional 
water flow out of the main channel. 
Where the United States is required by 
the law to purchase land, or flowage, or 
pay damages, .this will be done in any 
event. Monies have been scheduled for 
such payments out of funds so far ap- 
propriated. 

“Before the merits or demerits of the 
subject can be gone into, I must first de- 
termine the legal questions involved as 
to whether or not the plan and method 
have not already been conclusively de- 
termined by the flood control act and the 
executive decisions of President Coolidge. 
I have submitted the questions to the 
Seeretary of War and the Attorney Gen- 
eral for study and report.” 

Acting upon.an opinion from the At- 
torney General, Secretary Good on July 
24 announced that flowage rights over 
private property in the New Madrid-Bird 
P section along the Mississippi River bor- | 
dering Missouri would be purchased in 
accordance with the original plans for 
flood control outlined in the executive 
orders issued by President Coolidge. He 
stated at the time that a fund of $800,000 








had been set aside for the purchase of 
flowage rights over land that would be 
flooded by a break in the fuse-plug levees 
in this area. 


Hearing on Appeal of WDAF 
For Full Time Postponed 








Hearing on the application of Station 
WDAF, operated by the Kansas City 
Star Company, for full time, has been 
postponed indefinitely, it was stated 
orally, Sept. 10, at the Federal Radio 
Commission. 
ae was previously .announced by the 
Commission that this application would 
be considered Sept. 10. 


Where National Posting Machines 
protect savings accounts— 





In Washington 


Commercial National Bank 


District National Bank 


Merchants Bank & Trust Co. 


Mount Vernon Savings Bank 


Potomac Savings Bank 


Federal-American National Bank 


Security Savings & Commercial Bank 





In all sections, hundreds of the greatest banking 


institutions are eliminating pen and ink postings of 


savings passbooks through the use of National Posting 


Machines. 


Washington is a typical example of how completely 


a city’s banking institutions standardize on National 


Posting Machines once the advantages of this equip- 
ment are fully understood. 


The National Posting Machine | 
FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Product of The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 





U. S. Treasury 








Statement 
Sept. 7 
Made Public Sept. 10, 1929. 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...,.. $2,429,568.77 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... tend 959,167.22 
Miscellaneous internai 
PEVENUC 2 oe sccorseoe 2,059,063.32 | 
Miscellaneous receipts . 1,473,206.59 | 
Total ordinary receipts 6,921,005.90 
Public debt receipts ... 96,300.00 
Balance previous day... 69,861,334.16 
TL, coe Sisk ese s » 76,878,640.06 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 


$7,679,222.15 | 


Interest on public debt. 263,609.47 | 
Refunds of receipts .... 226,836.43 
Panama Canal ........ 5,642.93, 
Operations in special ac- 

counts ...... hen itp 5,978.00 | 
Adjusted service certifi- | 

OR0b SUNT . 65 54k ee 51,559.48 
Civil-service retirement 

i ee de cinvie-a © ‘ 130,588.41 
Investment of trust - 

EUS: 434s -oobbes Rees 62,314.86 


(ee 


Total ordinary 





expenditures ...... 8,413,795.73 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures .......... 10,460,526.50 
Balance today ......... 58,004,317.83 
WAR 8: S dinte tae ote 76,878,640.06 
The accumulative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Bell System Announces 
Higher Earnings in July 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company ,has reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission its earnings for 
July and seven months as follows: 

July. 1929. 1928. 
Gross operating revenue $9,040,650 $7,949,241 
Net operating revenue . 3,408,943 3,205,320 
Net operating income .. 2,878,183 2,695,067 
Seven months. 


|Gross operating revenue 63,736,651 56,444,777 


Net operating revenue . 28,097,959 26,270,215 
Net operating income .. 23,192,712 21,619,837 
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copies of which 


Business: 
Seuth Caroli 


Assets: 


Stocks to be 


Earnings: 


Kidder, Pea 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 


Discount Rates 


‘Credit Demands Maintain Firm Money 
Rate in Second Federal Reserve District 


Money rates remained firm in August 
as the result of the continued demand 
for credit for the security markets and 
also to finance the movement of crops 
and other seasonal trade, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York stated in its 
review of financial conditions in the sec- 
ond Federal reserve district. 

The full text of the bank’s statement 
follows: 

An advance from 5 to 6 per cent in 
the New York discount rate was not 
followed by any material change in 
rates charged on commercial borrowing. 
The prevailing rate on commercial paper 
offered by note brokers, which for several 
months had held around 6 per cent, with 
a gradual tendency toward higher levels, 
was quoted in August at 6 to 6% per 
cent, Most of the leading banks of New 
York City reported a flat rate of 6 per 
cent on commercial loans to customers 
in August, ‘compared with 5% to 6 per 
cent in July. Reserve bank buying rates 
for bankers’ acceptances was adjusted 
early in the month to open market 
offering rates, these rates for bills of 
short maturity remained stable at the 
level which had prevailed since early 
July. Rates on bills of long maturity, 
were advanced somewhat in the latter 
part of August, reflecting the preference 
of many important investors for bills of 
not more than three months maturity, 
as the result of which there were some 
j;accumulation of long bills in dealers’ 
| portfolios. 


|New York Banks Increase 
Interest Rates on Loans 


Rates charged in collateral loans 
were irregular in August. Call’ loan 
rates were 10 to 12 per cent early in 
the month, but subsequently eased to a 
prevailing level of 7 per cent, with occa- 
sional declines to 6 largely as the re- 
sult of a substantial flow of funds to 
New York from other districts and the 
offering of a large amount of funds in 
the call loan market by lenders other 
than banks. A reversal of the transfer 
movement and the approach of the 
month-end, however, were accompanied 
by a rise in call money to 9 per cent in 
the final week of the month. Funds 
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Finance 


| available for time loans on securities con- 
| tinued 
| Rates charged by New York City banks 
{on security loans directly to customers 
| other than brokers were advanced to the 
| highest level since 1921, 

After the first week of August, bor- 
| rowing of New York City member banks, 
| which since early in July had been run- 
;ning $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 higher 
, than a year previous, declined about 
$170,000,000 and by the third week of 
August were well below the level of a 
year ago. At the same time the loans 
of these banks to security brokers were 
reduced by .approximately the same 
amount. 

An important factor in this reduction 
in both indebtedness and in the security 
loans of New York City member banks 
was in flow of more than $100,000,000 
to New York from other districts. This 
movement of funds to New York appears 
to have represented transfers by corpo- 
rations and individuals rather than by 


|banks for tieir own account, as loans | 


placed in New York for out-of-town 

banks showed a small decline, while loans 

for “others” :hov-ed a large increase. 
In the last tveek of August the move- 


{ment of funds was reversed Funds were) 


withdrawn from New York by banks in 
other localities, probably in anticipation 
of the month-end or for autumn trade 
requirements, and demands on the New 
York banks by the security markets 
showed a renewed increase, 

Largely as the result of the substantial 
jreduction in brokers loans placed by New 
York City banks for their own account, 
; the total security loans of all reporting 
member banks were reduced about $275,- 
000,000 during the first three weeks of 
August, This reduction, however, did 
not reflect a reduced demand for security 
loans; the total volume of brokers loans 
reported by New York City members rose 
during August to a new high level at 
$6,217,000,000. Funds to meet the addi- 
tional demand for loans as well as to re- 
place loans retired by member banks 
were supplied by lenders other than 
banks. Consequently the total of loans 
;Placed “for account of others” increased 


150,000 Shares 


New York Bankers’ Action in Increasing Discount Charges | 
Makes No Change in Amount of Interest on Loans. 


scarce and rates remained firm. |latter part of May, and on Au 





General Gas & Electric Corporation 


$6 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, Series B 


oftheCorporation. Dividends 


will be furnished on request: 


na and Florida. 


Subsidiary Companies: 


. 


lows: 
Outstanding 


Funded Debt and Preferred Stocks (Par Value)...... $42,669,660 


Minority Common Stocks 
General Gas & Electric Corporation: 


Preferred Stock: $6, $7 and $8 (incl. this issue)...... 


Common Stock: 
Class A 
Class B 


Cee eee eee reese eens eeee 


see e eee eee eee enee 


The Corporation will agree to reimburse, out of surplus or net profits remaining after dividends, holders of the 
$6 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stoc®, Series B, resident in the respective states, upon application 
within 60 days after payment, for the Pennsylvania personal property tax not exceeding 4 mills perannum 
and the Massachusetts Income Tax on the dividends not exceeding 6% of such dividends per annum. 


Each share of $6 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, Series B, will be convertible, at the option of 
the holder, at any time after May 1, 1930, and before May 1, 1935 (or, if called for redemption before 
May 1, 1935, up to but not after the tenth day before the redemption date) into one and one-tenth shares 
of the Common Stock, Class A, of the Corporation, deliverable within 30 days after surrender of the Pre- 
ferred Stock, Series B, subject to certain provisions with respect to stock dividends, recapitalization, etc. 


Mr. H. C. Hopson, Vice President and Treasurer of the Corporation, has summarized in part his letter to us as follows, 


33,824 shares 


596,000 shares 


more than $400,000,000 further, and on 

Aug. 28 constituted well over half of the 

total volume. of brokers loans. The re- 
newed increase in loans of this category 
followed a period of several months of 
relative stability. 

There has also been a demand for com- 
mercial and agricultural Joans- during 
the past month which has been unusually 
large for the time of year. 

Loans other than security Joans re- 
ported by.member banks have shown an 
almost uninterrupted increase since the 
21 were 
more than $350,000,000 above the volume 
at the height of the Spring season. This 
compares with an increase of about $100,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period last 
year and a small decline in 1927. Nearly 
half of this year’s increase was in the 
loans of New York City banks, and sub-~ 
stantial increases were reported also in 
the loans of banks in the middle-western © 
and western agricultural districts. A 
considerable part of this. demand for 
credit may be attributed to the rapid 


(Continued on Page 12, Column 6.9 
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Libby, McNeil 
& Libby 


Special Memorandum 
on request 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND Pr 
Members of the New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
change. 


DETROIT 
PROVIDENCS 
, PORTLAND, ME. 


and the New York Curb Ex 
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The $6 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, Series B, without par value, will be of equal rank with the outstanding Pre- 
yable quarterly March 15th, June 15th, September 15th and December 15th. 
Redeemable in whole or in part on any dividend date on thirty days’ notice at $105 per share, plus accrued dividends. 


General Gas & Electric Corporation owns or controls public utility companies rendering elec- 
tric, gas and other utility services to more than 44,000 consumers in important communities in 
Lexington Water Power Company, a subsidiary, is developing a hydro- 
electric site on the Saluda River near Columbia, S. C., to have an initial installed capacity of 130,000 kw. 
expected to be in operation about September 1, 1930. 


The Corporation has also made large investments in securities of Associated Gas and Electric Company 
and other public utility enterprises. The management regards many of these investments as temporary 
and plans to dispose of them as opportunities permit, with a view to investing the proceeds in securities 
representing interests in or control of additional operating utility enterprises. 


Capitalization: The consolidated capitalization of the Corporation and its subsidiaries as of June 30, 
1929, after giving effect to this and recent financing, is as fol 


773,716 shares* 
399,098 shares 


* In addition, there are outstanding 380.320 Dividend Participations in exchange for which it Is proposed to offer 142,620 


additional shares of Common Stock, Class A. 


presently outstanding. 


This Preferred Stock is offered for delivery when, as and if issued 
It is expected that delivery of temporary certificates or interim 


The Harris Forbes Corporation 
Brown Brothers & Co. 


body & Co. 





Lee, Higginson & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Schoelikopf, Hutton & Pomeroy 


incorporated 


and received by us and subject to approval of counsel. 
receipts will be made on,or about September 25, 1929, 


Price $99 per Share and Accrued Dividend, Yielding 6.06% 


The Corporation has no debt except current obligations incurred in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. Net assets as of June 30, 1929, after deducting such current pbligations and giving 
effect to this and recent financing, aggregate over 272% of the total liquidation value of the Preferred 
The Preferred Stocks are followed by the Common Stocks, 
which, together with the outstanding Dividend Participations, have an indicated market value as 
of August 30, 1929, of over $130,000,000, 


The annual cash dividend and interest income, after expenses and taxes, on the securities 
owned by the Corporation at June 30, 1929, based on present cash dividend and interest 
rates, and including the estimated income to be derived from the permanent investment of the pro- 
ceeds of recent financing and of this issue, would amount to $8,190,310, equivalent to over 2.16 times 
all annual dividend requirements on Preferred Stocks to be outstanding, including this issue. If such 
dividends on securities owned as are paid in theform of stock are included and the stock so re- 
ceived is valued on the basis of the current market value thereof, the foregoing net income would be 
increased to the equivalent of over 2.56 times the annual dividend requirements on Preferred Stocks 
to be outstanding as above. 
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Of Old Device Held to 


~ Claims Providing for Change 

From Connection by 

‘Bolts or Rivets Are 
Rejected. 








~\Ex paRTE Jesse G. VINCENT. APPEAL 
« No. 64, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 


ey 4 ee. 1727142 was issued Sept. | 


8, 1929, to Jesse G. Vincent for crank- 
shaft, flywheel and clutch mechanism, on 
application No. 617910, filed Feb. 9, 1923. 

In upholding the action of the ex- 
aminer, the Board of Appeals stated 
that it is not invention to weld together 
two parts of a prior art device described 


as “rigidly attached” when only obvious | 


advantages are produced by welding. 

.. The appellant’s alleged invention re- 
‘ lates to the welding of the web portion 
of the flywheel to the flange on the end 
of the crankshaft instead of securing it 
in the usual manner by bolts or rivets. 

Milton Tibbets and Mauro & Lewis 
for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
‘sioner Moore, and Examiners in Chief 
Skinner and Ruckman) follows: 


This is an appeal from the rejection of 
“all the claims except claim 6. 

Claim 1 is typical and reads as follows: 

1. In combination with an internal 
combustion engine, a crank shaft pro- 
vided at one end with a flange, a disk 
welded to the flange and a ring mem- 
ber removably secured to the face of 
the disk at its periphery, to form a fly- 
- wheel for the crank shaft. 
me Mechanism Explained. 

The reference relied upon is: 

Sheppard, 858915, July 2, 1907. 

Appellant’s alleged invention relates 
to crankshaft, flywheel. and clutch 
mechanism. Appellant welds the web 
portion of the flywheel to the flange on 
the end of the crankshaft instead of 
securing it in the usual manner by bolts 
or rivets. Certain advantages are al- 
leged to result from this welded con- 
nection and appellant particularly 
stresses the reduction in the space oc- 
cupied by the clutch. 
_. The appealed claims stand rejected as 
“not patentable over the disclosure in the 
~patent to Sheppard. In the clutch of 
“this patent Sheppard provides the driv- 


ing shait 1 with an enlarged head 5) 


which seats in a recess 6 in the face 
of the disk 3. The drawing does not 
show, and the specification does not 
state, how the parts are united further 
than to state that they are “rigidly 
attached.” The rim 4 is shown secured 
to the disk 3 by screws analogous to ap- 
pellant’s bolts. The question presented, 
as stated in appellant’s brief, is whether 
“the use of a flywheel welded to the 
— constitutes patentable inven- 
ion.” 


The examiner admits in his statement | 


that he has found no prior art “disclos- 
ing the use of welding in this particular 
re!ation,” but he gives the ground of his 
rejection as follows: 

Invention Defined. 


The claims were rejected on the Shep- 
pard patent on the ground that it would 
not be invention to utilize welding as 
the means for securing together the 
parts 5 and 3. This position was taken 
by the examiner because of the rapidly 
increasing use of welding throughout the 
various arts. As noted in the record, 
the results attained by applicant, while 
no doubt advantageous and different, are 
the very results to be expected from the 
substitution of welding for other prior 
art fastening devices. 

Appellant contends, on the contrary, 
that appellant exercised invention in his 
“conception of the idea” as well as in the 
“practical embodiment of the idea.” He 
asserts that it was not obvious that the 
advantages obtained by him would fol- 
low from a welded connection, and he 
cites decisions holding that invention may 
reside in the conception of this idea. We 
have carefully considered appellant’s 
brief and are well aware that in cer- 
tain cases invention may reside in the 
conception of the idea, although it may 
be obvious how to embody that idea in 
practical form. In the present case we 
think the advantages derived from weld- 
ing the parts, particularly the reduction 
in space, are obvious. It is noted: that 


there would be Jittle reduction in space | 
over that shown in the Sheppard patent. | 


It seemg too well settled to require the 
citation of authorities that ordinarily 
there is no invention in forming in one 
piece what had previously been made in 
two, and vice versa (see ex parte Thurs- 
ton 1905 C. D., 294; Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products Co. v. City of St. Louis 1922 
C. D., 235 and cases there cited). 
Howard et al. v. Detroit Stove Works 
1893 C. D., 659, the United States Su- 
preme Court said: 
Third Patent Void. 

As to the third patent, it is void be- 
cause the claims in it were clearly antic- 
ipated, and because it involves no in- 
‘vention to cast in one piece an article 
which has formerly been cast in two 
pieces and put together, nor to make the 
shape of the grate correspond with that 
of the fire-pot. 

We do not think the present case any 
exception to this general rule as amended 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

On the last two pages of his brief 
appellant proposes to amend some of the 
appealed claims and to eliminate some. 
He also requests consideration of several 
new claims. This is an appellate tribu- 
nal and the application is not open to 
further prosecution here for reasons 
stated in the decision of the First As- 


sistant Commissioner in ex parte Moore | 


1923 C. D., 13, as follows: 

It is desirable that all claims, so far 
as possible, which an appellant desires 
reviewed on appeal, should be first pre- 
sented to the primary examiner. He is 
regarded as the Office expert in the par- 
ticular ‘art involved in a given instance. 
His opinion and judgment should be be- 
fore an appellate tribunal when the lat- 
ter reviews the examiner’s holding. As 
stated by the Commissioner in Ex parte 
Sears (148 O. G., 279; 1909 C. D. 198): 

Two claims have been submitted with 
the brief, for which consideration is 
asked. The practice of presenting new 
¢laims for original consideration by the 
Commissioner is not approved. No good 
gree is seen for making the exception 
n this case, and therefore no comment 
is. made upon the claims presented. 


It would seem, in the interest of proper | 


judgment, that the review of claims never 
presented to the tribunals below should 
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Patents ) 
: Welding of Two Parts Patent Reissue Granted for Air Cleaner 


THE UNITED STATES 


Crankshafts 


On Review of Claims in Interference 





Show No Invention Reconsideration Is Given Where Affidavits Claim Impera- 


tiveness of References Cited in Suit. | 





Ex PARTE CHARLES R. SHORT AND AR- 


THUR L. CASH. APPEAL No. 1049, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


ATENT reissue No. 17425 was issued 

to Charles R. Short and Arthur L. 
Cash for air-cleaning device, on applica- 
tion No. 41868, filed July 6, 1925, for a 
reissue of patent No. 1461630 granted 
July 10, 1923. 

The application, it is stated in the 
opinion, discloses an air cleaner for use, 
particularly in automobiles or tractors, 
to remove dust from the air entering the 
carbureter. 

The assembled device was held, on 
appeal, to be operative and novel, but the 
claims drawn to the separate features or 
fto subcombinations of them which do 
not necessarily operate in any different 
way from that in the patents cited as| 
| references, where they are shown to be 
| old} were held not allowable. 

Several claims/were invclved in previ-; 
lous interference proceedings and there 
held unpatentable. No appeal was taken 
in these proceedings. On the ex parte 
| prosecution, consideration was neverthe- 
| less given affidavits of inoperativeness of | 
the references relied on in the interfer- 
lence, and the question of patentability | 
considered. 

| Blackmoor, Spencer & Flint for appli- 
| cants. | 
| The full text of the opinion of the) 
|Board of Appeals ‘Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, and Examiners-in-Chief 
Ide and Redrow) follows: 


Appeal Brought 
From Examiner’s Ruling 


This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1, 
2, 3, 5, 8, 10, 11, 18, 14, 17, 19,.20, 24 
to 27, inclusive, 29, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
38 and 39. Two claims 4 and 7-stand 
allowed. Claim 2 is illustrative” and} 
reads as follows: 

2. In a centrifugal air cleaner, an elon- 
gated casing having an air inlet open- 
ing at one end thereof, and which cas- 
ing is provided with a slot extending 
longitudinally thereof; a spirally formed 
partition located within and ,extending 
throughout a part only of fhe length 
thereof, whereby a chamber is provided 
|within said casing and beyond the end 
of said partition and which partition is | 
!adapted to impart rotary motion to air 
flowing through said casing; and an air 
|outlet conduit extending into the cham- 
'ber aforesaid at the end of said casing 
jopposite said air inlet and having an 
opening through which air may flow, the 
|area of said air outlet conduit being less 
| than the area of said casing. 

The references relied upon are: 

Pohl, 230568, July 27, 1880; Finch, 
325521, Sept. 1, 1885; Weck et al., 548490, 
Oct. 22, 1895; Scott, 1323414, Dec. 2,) 
1919; Evans, 1430066, Sept. 26, 1922; 
Patitz, 1444384, Feb, 6, 1923. 

This application discloses an air 
cleaner for use particularly on automo- 
biles or tractors to remove dust from | 
|the air entering the carbureter. It com- | 
prises a relatively long cylindrical cas- 
ing as shown, extending from adjacent 
|the fan of an automobile engine to the 
intake of the carbureter and having a 
helical web in the forward end to im- 
part a helical path to the air flowing | 
through it on its way to the carbureter. 
A longitudinal slot is formed in the bot- 
tom side of the cylinder through which 
dust is said to be thrown by the centrif- 
ugal force due to its helical path of | 
travel. Air is drawn from the axial 
zone of the cylinder at its rear end by a| 
tube leading to the intake of the car- 
bureter. 











Interference Records 
Mentioned by Examiner 


Interference records Nos. 52997, 54577 
and 54953 have been referred to by the} 
examiner. We find that interference No. 
52997, involving this application and an 
| application of Clyde Manchester, on two 
counts, original claims 10 and 11 of this 
application (substantially the same as 
present claims 10 and 11), was dissolved 
on the ground of unpatentability over 
patent to Brereton. This applicant sub- 
[sequently overcame that patent by 
jaffidavit under rule 75. Claims 10 and} 
11, however, stand rejected on Weck and 
|on Weck, in view of Evans and Patitz. 

Interference No. 54577—Kamrath v. 
Bull—was also dissolved on the ground 
of nonpatentability over certain patents 
including those now relied upon. It ap-| 
pears, page 4 of the brief, that the 
Kamrath application of that’ interfer- 
}ence and this application of Short and 
|Cash are under control of common in- 
terests, the General Motors Company. 

Likewise interference No. 54954—Bull 
v. Summers—involved an application of 
| Summers owned by The General Motors 
| Company, That interference was dis- 
solved as to 11 counts and continued as 
to one and on which priority was 
| awarded to Summers. | 
| It appears that present claims 25, 26} 
|and 27 have been involved in both inter- | 
|ferences Nos. 54577 and 54953 in the 
| following relation: 54577, counts 5 and 
| 9; 54954, counts 8, 9'and 12; this case, 
|claims 25, 26 and 27. 
| In interference No, 54577 the law ex- 
|/aminer found. counts 5 and 9 not allow- 
| able over patent to Weck. 
| In interference No, 54953 counts 8, 9| 
|and 12 were found not allowable over 
|prior art—patents to McCormick, No. 
1141570, and to Weck, No. 548490 among 
others—by the law examiner and 
although an appeal was taken to the 
Board of Appeals from the law ex- 
aminer’s decision this point was not car- 
ried forward and hence became final. 

We have nevertheless reviewed the 
question as presented here in connection 
with the affidavits submitted in connec- 
tion with the contention of inoperative- 
ness of the Weck device when used with 
suction instead of pressure. . While it 
may be true that Weck’s device will not 
operate as a suction device it does not 
follow that claims 25, 26 and 27 are 
necessarily allowable thereover where 
they are in such broad terms as not to 
bring in the particular features of dif- 
ference which probably make applicants’ 








not be made unless there is some good 
reason for waiving the rule. 

We see no good reason for waiving 
the above rule in the instant case, and 
therefore decline to make any recom- 
| mendation. 

The action of the examiner is affirmed. 








|tures that avoid Weck, Pohl, Patitz and 
| Finch. 


| 31 


| included in some of these claims. 


device operative when used with suc- 
tion where Weck’s is not. Claims 25, 
26 and 27 are not limited to the spe- 
cific structure shown by applicants, and 
they are not entitled to construe them 
as containing limitations which are 
necessary to make an operative device 
where at the same time their terms 
are so broad as not to avoid Weck. We} 
find no error in the rejection of these 
claims. 


Six Claims of Group 
Held to Be Allowable 


Claims Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8 and 14 of 
the claims on appeal here are found 
to include limitations which we consider | 
not fairly shown or shown together in 
the prior art. The longitudinal slot in 
a cylindrical casing associated with a 
conduit extending inwardly at the end 
opposite the helical web of the inlet 
end and other details are not found to 
be old. These claims of the above group 
are considered allowable. 

Claims 10, 11, 13, 17, 19, 20, 24, 29, 
30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38 and 39 are 
found to be in broader terms and like 
claims 25, 26 and 27 and other counts 
of interference No. 54953 found unal- 
lowable, fail to include any definite fea- 





Claim 10 fails to avoid Weck. It is 
not overlooked that it is combined with 
a carbureter but it fails to include 


|the particular features that we believe 


serve to make this particular device 
operative on a carbereter where Weck’s 
would not be operative there. We are 


| unable to allow this claim on the mere 


allegation that Weck’s device would 
be inoperative on a carbureter, when 
the claim is in such broad terms as to 
elements that it does not avoid Weck 
in structure or necessarily support the 
functionel statements of results. We 
have carefully examined each of the 
remaining claims of the above group 
and find no features of patentable nov- 
elty over’ Weck or Weck, in view of 
Patitz, to show that dust separators 
of this general type have been combined 
with carbureter intakes. Claim 29 de- 
fines a free space or chamber between 
the end of the helical baffle and the out-| 
let conduit but that feature in itself 
does not appear to be the essential 
difference over the references and seems | 


j only equivalent to the chamber formed | 


in the conical shield of Weck. Claim 
requires that the outlet for dust | 
be “tangential” but likewise this fea- 


ture so broadly stated is not the vital 


point of operativeness in this relation | 
jand as a detail it is old and believed 
to operate identically as a separate fea- 
|ture in Pohl. 


Weck 
outlet conduit of 


shows the axial 
small cross section 
Claim 
19 requires that the mouth of the cas- 
ing be in position to receive air from 
the automobile fan in addition to the 
suction of the carbureter at the rear. 
While this is not shown to be old, it 
is not considered to amount to patent- 
able novelty in the broad combination. 
These dust saparators are shown to 
operate on either air blast or suction 
and the use of both broadly in the same 
device is considered obvious if desired. 


Claim 38 requires the side entrance 
to the outlet conduit. This is old as 
a detail in Finch, Broad reference to 
the casing being inclined, in claim 39, 
is not believed of patentable novelty. 

We consider the situation to be that 
the assembled device disclosed here is 
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QYLLAB1 are printed so that they 
¥ Library-Index and File Cards 
approximately 3 by 5 inch 


BANKRUPTCY: Discharge of Bankrupt: 
toppel of Creditors to Object to Discharge: 


can be cut out, pasted on Standaru 
usually employed in libraries, 
es, and filed for reference, 


Objections to Discharge: Es- 
Trustee’s Agreement Not to 


Oppose.—An agreement entered into between the bankrupt and his trustee, 
with authorization of creditors, compromising a suit by the trustee for the 
recovery of specific property, by which the trustee agreed not to file any 
objections to the application for discharge of the bankrupt, does not estop 
the creditors from opposing the discharge even though such creditors re- 
ceived dividends from the fund obtained as the result of the compromise 


agreement.—In re Davis, Bankrupt. 
of Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1652, 


BANKRUPTCY: Discharge of Bankrupt: 


(District Court for the Eastern District 


Col. 6 (Volume IV). Sept. 11, 1929. 


Right to Discharge: Deter- 


mination of Judge: Agreement Between Bankrupt and Other Parties—The 
procedure relating to a discharge in bankruptcy involves a judicial act that 
can be performed by the judge alone, upon consideration Of the merits of 
the case, and not by_an agreement between the bankrupt afd any other 


party—In re Davis, Bankrupt. 
of Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1652, 


(District Court for the Eastern District 


Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Sept. 11, 1929. 


ESTOPPEL: Equitable Estoppel: Nature and Essentials—A person can- 


not estop himself from preventing a 
be done.—In re Davis, Bankrupt. (D 
of Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1652, 


thing that the law declares shall not 
istrict Court for the Eastern District 
Col. 6 (Volume IV). Sept. 11, 1929. 


Patents 


PATENTS: Patent Office Practice—Where claims have been involved in 
interference proceedings and there held unpatentable without appeal being 
taken, but on ex parte prosecution there are presented affidavits of inoper- 
ativeness of references relied on in interference, the affidavits will be con- 


sidered and the question of patentabil 
peal.—Ex parte Short et al. (Board 


Yearly Index Page 1652, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


ity may be raised on an ex parte ap- 
of Appeals of the Patent Office.)— 
Sept. 11, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Anticipation—Where prior art device will not 
operate for some purposes, it is not removed as reference for claims which 
do not include distinguishing elements which make applicant’s device oper- 


able—Ex parte Short et al. Board of 
Index Page 1652, Col. 2 (Volume IV 


PATENTS: Patentability: Antici 


Short et al. 
1652, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 11, 


PATENTS: Air Cleaning Device.—Patent Reissue 17429 to Short and 
Cash for Air Cleaning Device, claims 1, 2, 3, 5, 8 and 14, application allowed 


but other claims refused. Ex parte S 


Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1652, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


PATENTS: Patentability: New Use.—Hand-operated steering mechanism 
for an automobile is art remote from device for adjusting shaft of condenser 
of radio ‘receiver, and must be so changed for such new use as to involve 


invention.—Ex parte Butler. (Board 


parte Butler. 
1652, Col. 3 (Volume IV). Sept. 11, 


PATENTS: Clainis: Interpretation 
claim is generic, including either a 


ents.)—Yearly Index Page 1653, Col. 


use constitutes invention.—Ex parte 
Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1653, 


PATENTS: Patentability: Divided 


Vincent. (Board of Appeals of the 
1652, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 11, 


PATENTS: Crankshaft, Flywheel a 







Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1652, Col 


Decision in Patent Case 
Given in Official Gazette 


In the issue of Sept. 10 of the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office the follow- 





operative and novel but that claims 
drawn to the separate features or to 
subcombinations of them which do not 
necessarily operate in any different way 
from that in the patents where they are 
shown to be old are not allowable. 

The rejection is reversed as to claims 
1, 2, 3, 5, 8 and 14, but is affirmed as 
to claims 10, 11, 13, 17, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26, 


ing decision in a patent case is published: 


Kendall v. Trico Products Corporation; | 


Kritz et al. v. Same, Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (published 
in The United States Daily, issue of 
Apr. 8, 1929, IV, U. S. Daily, 306). 

| The issue of Gazette also announces 
|the grant of letters patent from patent 
| No. 1727321 to patent No. 1728168, in- 
| clusive. 





27, 29, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38 and 39. 


Claims for Invention for Radio Device 


To Adjust Condenser Shaft Are Allowed 


Automobile Steering Mechanism Cited as Reference for 
Rejection Held to Be From Remote Art. 


EX PARTE CHARLES R. BUTLER. APPEAL 


No. 893, BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE|shaft of a condenser of a radio receiver. | 


PATENT OFFICE. 

ATENT No. 1727098 was issued Sept. 

_ 8, 1929, to Charles R. Butler for a 
micro-adjusting device, on application 
No. 601903, filed Nov. 18, 1922. 


The invention claimed is an adjusting | 


mechanism for adjusting the shaft of a 
condenser of a radio receiver, the opin- 
ion of the Board of Appeals states. 
The examiner rejected some of the 
claims of the application on the basis 


of a prior patent for a hand operated | 
steering mechanism for an automobile.! 


In reversing the ruling of the examiner, 
the Board of Appeals held that the au- 
tomobile steering mechanism is from a 
remote art and could not be substituted 


for the device of a British patent cited, | 


without making such changes as would 
probably involve invention. 
George B. Schley and 


Schley and 
Trask for applicant. 


The full text of the opinion of the | 


Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, and Examiners in 
Chief Ide and Landers) follows: 


Appeal from the decision of the pri- 
mary examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 4, inclusive, 8 and 10. 


Claim 1 is quoted as typical of all the 
rejected claims and as sufficient to il- 
lustrate the invention claimed: 


1. In combination, an operating shaft 
for an adjustable device, an adjusting 
member fixed on said shaft for adjusting 
it, a second adjusting member co-axial 
with said first adjusting member and 
rotatable relatively thereto, a cam op- 
erated by said second adjusting member, 
and means cooperating with said cam 
when said‘second adjusting member is 
rotated to cause rotation of said operat- 
ing shaft through a smaller angle than 
that through which said second adjusting 
member is turned. 


The single reference relied upon by 
the examiner is: Nash, 1203244, Oct. 31, 


Limit of appeal to court of appeals, | 1916. 


40 days. Rule 149, 


The invention claimed is an adjusting 


|mechanism shown for adjusting the 
| It comprises a large disc having a hub 
fixed axially to the shaft of a condenser. 
This disc has a circular recess in its 
face adjacent the radio casing. In the 
|recess there is a spring spider inter- 
posed between the large disc and the 
casing. The large disc has eccentrically 
mounted therein a shaft that carries at 
one end an arm having engagement with 
an arm on the spider and at its other 
end the eccentric shaft carries an arm in 
a recess on the opposite face of the 
large disc. This second arm, at its un- 
connected end, is adapted to engage with 
and be moved by a cam carried on the 
|end of a tubular shaft forming part of a 
smaller disc that is mounted to rotate 
about the shaft of the condenser. 

Both discs may be rotated as a unit 
for coarse adjustment by turning the hub 
of the larger disc or the two discs may 
be moved relatively to each other by 
turning the hub of the smaller disc. In 
| the rotation of thy smaller disc the cam 
carried on its shaft engages and moves 
the outer arm on the eccentric shaft 
turning the eccentric shaft in its bear- 
ing in the larger disc. The end of the 
arm on the inner side of the larger disc 
engages the spring spider arm which is 
held stationary by spring tension... The 
end of the arm of the spring spider 
forms a fulcrum for the end of 
the inner arm of the eccentric shaft and 
the rotation of the cam carried by the 
smaller disc rotates the eccentric shaft 
and the reaction of its bearing in the 
larger disc rotates the larger disc a very 
small distance relatively to the move- 
ment of the smaller disc. 


| Reference Is Patent 
|For Auto Steering Device 


The reference is a patent for a hand 
operated steering mechanism for an au- 
tomobile. It discloses a cam dis¢ at- 
tached to the hand wheel stud shaft 
that extends into an axial recess in the 
jupper end of the steering shaft so as 
|to rotate relatively to the steering shaft, 
|a large turning movement of the hand 
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Anticipation—Where applicant’s assembled 
device is operable and novel, claims will not be allowed for separate features 
or sub combinations which do not necessarily operate in any different way 
from that in prior patents which maybe inoperable as a whole.—Ex parte 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 


Yearly Index Page 1652, Col. 3 (Volume IV). 
PATENTS: Micro-Adjusting Device.—Patent 1727098 to Butler for Mi- 


cro-Adjusting Device, claims 1 to 4 and 8 to 10 of application allowed.—Ex 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 


of instrumentalities—Ex parte Morris. 
PATENTS: Patentability: Adjustment of Parts.—Adjustment of parts, 


converting old machine capable of but a single use into one of universal 


tion to weld together two parts of prior art device described as “rigidly 
attached” when only obvious advantages are produced by welding.—Ex parte 


to Vincent for crankshaft, flywheel and clutch mechanism, claims 1 to 5 
of application refused.—Ex parte Vincent. 
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hort et al. (Board of Appeals of the 


Sept. 11, 1929. 


of Appeals of the Patent Office.)— 
Sept. 11, 1929. 


1929. 

of Means.—The term “means” in a 
single instrumentality or a plurality 
(Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
1 (Volume IV). Sept. 11, 1929. 


Morris. (Assistant Commissioner of 
Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 11, 1929. 


and Integral Parts.—It is not inven- 


Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page‘ 
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nd Clutch Mechanism.—Patent 1727142 
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Agreement by Trustee Cannot Estop 2 
Opposition to Discharge of Bankrupt 





Creditors Found to Retain Right to Contest Action Despite 
Pledge Not to Object. 


IN THE MATTER oF O. R. Davis, BANK- 
RUPT. No. 2733 IN BANKRUPTCY, DIs- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT 
oF TEXAS.- 


N AGREEMENT entered into be- 

4 tween the bankrupt and his trustee, 
without authorization of the creditors, 
compromising a suit by the trustee, for 
the recovery of specific property, in 
which the trustee agreed not to file any 
objections to the application for dis- 
charge of the bankrupt, was held in this 
proceeding not to estop the creditors 
from opposing the discharge, even though 
they received dividends from the fund 
obtained as the result of the agreement. 


’. The application for discharge was de- 
nied, it being conceded that the bank- 
rupt was not entitled to a discharge un- 
less the creditors were estopped from 
opposing the application, which the court 
held they were not. 

The trustee had no authority to act 
for the creditors in opposing the dis- 
charge without their authorization, it is 
pointed out in the opinion and therefore 
the agreement afforded no advantage to 
the bankrupt. A person cannot estop 
himself from doing that which the law 
declares shall not be done, the court ex- 
plains. $ 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Estes follows: 


Creditors of Bankrupt 
Object to Discharge 


The application by the bankrupt herein 
for a discharge is contested by a num- 
ber of his creditors. The specifications 
allege, among other things, that he con- 
cealed assets and removed them where 
they were discovered only after a care- 
ful and tedious search; that he conveyed 
property for the purpose of injuring and 
defrauding creditors; and that he made 
false oaths in connection with his sched- 
ules. His transactions are conceded to 
be sufficient to preclude his right to a 
discharge, unless the contesting creditors 
are estopped from interposing an objec- 
tion to his discharge by reason of an 
agreement made in connection with the 
settlement of a suit that was instituted 
by the trustee to set aside a conveyance 
of land in fraud of creditors. 

The agreement substantially was, in 
so far as it is pertinent herein, that cer- 
tain goods seized by the marshal under 
a search warrant, and certain land con- 
veyed by the bankrupt to his daughters, 
would be released by the trustee upon 


| payment of $9,000. It contained a stipu- 


lation that ‘‘in the event the pay- 
ments .. . are made promptly on the 
dates stipulated ... then the said party 
of the first part, the trustee, will release 
all claims. of any and every na- 
ture’ held by him against the said 
parties of the second part, and will not 
file any objections to the  applica- 
tion for discharge.” It is shown that 
no notice ‘of a meeting to consider this 
compromise was ever sent to the cred- 
itors, and the contesting creditors deny 
having participated in the conference 
and subsequent agreement relating to 
the compromise, or, indeed, having any 
knowledge of it. The terms of the com- 
promise were ultimately carried out; 
that is, $9,000 was ultimately paid to 











the trustee, the lands and goods were 
duly released by ‘him, and he has not 
filed objections to this application. 

It is the contention of the bankrupt 
(a) that there is no evidence in the rec- 
ord that the creditors who are contesting 
here were not present when the compro- 
mise was made, and that in the absence 


-of such proof they are bound by the 


terms of it; (b) that because they have 
received dividends from the funds, ob- 
tained as the result of this compromise, 
and because the status of the parties has 
changed by reason. of carrying out the 
terms of it, and it is not now possible 
to restore the original conditions, these 
creditors are estopped from now inter- 
posing opposition, as individuals, to the 
bankrupt’s discharge. 


Trustee Unauthorized 
To Allow Discharge 


The trustee obviously had no authority 
to act for the creditors in the matter of 
contesting the discharge. He “shall not 
interpose objections to the bankrupt’s 
discharge until he shall be authorized to 
do so at a meeting of creditors called for 
that purpose.” (Bankruptcy act, section 
32b, subdivision 6.) So when he agreed 
to interpose no objections, he agreed to 
do something that, except as stated 
above, was not within the purview of his 
duties and could, in the nature of things, 
relate only to himself personally. To 
that extent, therefore, the agreement af- 
forded no advantage to the bankrupt. 

Then, instead of there being an ab- 
sence of proof that these parties were 
not present when the compromise was 
made, the only affirmative evidence on 
the subject is that of the trustee, who 
testified that “none of the creditors con- 
testing the bankrupt’s discharge were 
present or represented at the hearing 
on Jan. 17, 1928, or made the agree- 
ment. I only tried to bind myself as 
trustee of the estate in respect. to not 
opposing the discharge.” 

I think, too, it can hardly be said that 


[Continued on Page 11, Column. 2.] 





ADVERTISEMENT 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, WASHING- 

TON, D. C., August 29, 1929.—Sealed pro- 
in duplicate. will be received at the 
Department until 2 o’clock p. m., October 10, 
1929, and then publicly opened for the con- 
struction, equipment and furnishing of Wom- 
en’s Dormitory Building No. 1 at Howard Uni- 
versity. Washington, D. C., in accordance with 
Plans and specifications, copy of which, with 
form of proppsal may be had upon application 
to Chief Clerk of the Department. A certified 
cheek for $100 payable to Secretary of Interior, 
will be required as a guaranty of the safe re- 
turn of plans lodned. Itemized proposals as 
detailed under Building No, 1, page 3 of stand- 
ard form of bid covering construction, equip- 
ment and furnishing of building will be received, 

Preposals may also be submitted for the con- 
struction and equipment of Buildings Nos, 2, 
3, 4 and 5. No contracts can be awarded for 
these buildings, however, until and when Con- 
gress makes adequate appropriation. Proposals 


Pposals, 


will be considered only from individuals, firms 
or corporations possessing satisfactory financial 
and technical ability, equipment and organiza- 
tion to insure speedy completion of the con- 
tract, and in making awards the records of the 
bidders for expedition and satisfactory per- 
formance on contracts of similar character and 
Magnitude will be carefully considered. The 
right is reserved to reject any or all bids, 
Waive technical defects; accept one part a 
reject the other as the interest of the Gover 
ment may require. Proposals must be securely 
enveloped, marked “Proposals for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a Women’s Dormitory, 
Howard University,” .and be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
John H. Edwards, Assistant Secretary. 





out before you all the information the Government has on construction or 
construction materials. It sorts and classifies into subjects the information 
thct has been compiled by the different Bureaus and Departments. There are hun- 


Tw: for the first time, The United States Construction Quarterly spreads 
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lem. In addition, each Department of the Government brings up to the minute 
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Readjustment of Parts of Apparatus 
Which Adds to Usefulness Is Patentable 





Claims Dependent Upon Ma 
chine Are Rejec 





EX PARTE Howarp I. Morris, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
ATENT No. 1726755 was issued Sept. 
3, 1929, to Howard I. Morris for a 
machine for making tire-forming ma- 
terial, on application No. 434244, filed 
Dec. 31, 1920. 


In allowing certain of the claims: of 
the application for patent, the Assist- 
ant Commissionér held on appeal that 
the adjustment of parts such as to con- 
vert an old machine canable of but a 
single use into one of universal use con- 
stitutes invention, and claims therefor 
are patentable. 4 . 
q It was further held, in upholding the 

xaminers in chief, that machine claims 
depending not upon elements of the 
machine but the character of the mate- 
rials acted upon fail to define anything 
novel in the machine. 

Appeal from examiners in chief. 

George B. Pitts and John S. Barker 
for appellant. 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The applicant appeals from the deci- 
sion of the examiners-in-chief affirming 
the decision of the examiner finally re- 
jecting claims 3 to 8, inclusive, 16, 17, 19, 
20,:21, 22, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, and 44. 


Functions of Invention 
Described in Petition 


The invention relates to a machine for 
making tire forming material. Claims 
3,5, 17 and 42 are illustrative of the 
subject matter on appeal: 

3. In a machine of the character de- 
scribed, the combination of means for 
supplying spaced bead material, means 
for delivering at an angle to and wrap- 
ping around said spaced bead material a 
ribbon of parallel arranged cords, and 
means for adjusting the angle at which 
said ribbon of cords is delivered. 

5. In a machine of the character de- 

cribed, the combination of means for 
supplying spaced bead material, andj 
means for delivering at an angle to and 
wrapping around said bead material a 
web of tire material formed of a plu- 
rality of parallel arranged cords and a 
strip of sheet rubber material. 

17. In a machine of the character de- 
scribed, the combination of means for 
supplying spaced bead material, means 
for supplying fillers for said bead ma- 
terial, a shuttle for supplying a plurality 
of cords to and winding them around the 
bead material and fillers, and means for 


' plurality of means, is not tenable. The | 







terials Acted Upon by Ma- 
ted on Appeal. 


commodate webs e of different widths, 
etc., whic!. would not involve invention; 
but he contends that when we come to 
making spools 27 adjustable so that they 
may deliver the web of corded material 
at one angle or another in order that 
a single machine may, without the 
substitution of parts, be employed 


in making tires of different sizes, 
invention was _ involved. The ap- 
pellant states that in using ma- 


chines of the prior type, when it was 
desired to make tire carcasses of differ- 
ent sizes, it was necessary to remove 
the flyer with the spools it carried and 
substitute another flyer with different | 
spools, and that it was necessary to/| 
supply as many flyers and spools as| 
—— were different sizes of tires to be | 
made, 





Machine Adjustments 
Are Not Patent Basis 


The idea of converting an old machine 
capable of but a single use into one of | 
universal use by merely providing it| 
with “means for adjusting the angle at 
which said ribbon of cords is delivered” | 
was new with the appellant and was | 
useful; and that it was not obvious | 
seems to be shown by the record, 
I think this is a case in which any rea- | 
sonable doubt as to patentability should 
be resolved in appellant’s favor. 


Claims 4 to 7, inclusive, depend for 
their patentability, not upon the ele- | 
ments of the machine, the thing claimed, 
but upon the character of the materials | 
acted upon in forming the tire. As the| 
Doughty patent comprises means adapted | 
for supplying spaced bead material, and | 
means adapted for delivering at an angle | 
to and wrapping around said spaced | 
bead material a web of tire material | 
formed of a plurality of parallel ar- | 
ranged cords and a strip of sheet ma-| 
terial, it is evident that these claims | 
fail to define anything novel in the | 
machine. 

Claims 16 and 22 fail to distinguish 
the invention in patentable respects for | 
the reasons pointed out by the examiner 
and examiners-in-chief. The appellant’s 
contention that the “means for deliver- | 
ing, etc.,” should be interpreted as re-| 
ferring to a single means and not a 





term “means” is generic including either 
a single instrumentality’ or a plurality 
of instrumentalities. 

As to claim 17, the appellant points | 





consolidating said bead material, fillers 
and cords. 

42. In apparatus of the class described, 
the combination of means for supplying 
spaced bead material and spaced fillers 
in juxtaposition thereto, and means for 
feeding to and helically winding around 
said bead material and fillers cord ma- 
terial. 

The references are: Doughty, No. 
1337207, Apr. 20, 1920; De Laski et al., 
No. 1011450, Dec. 12, 1911. 

The appellant in his brief states that 
he does not press claims 19, 20, 21 and 
44, The ‘appeal will be dismissed as to 


hese claims. 
q'Ciaims and 8 stand rejected on 
oeughty. These claims depend for their 
patentability on the “means for adjust- 
ing the direction of feed of said cords.” 
The examiners in chief are of the opin- 
jon that “merely to provide means for 
adjusting the relation of parts of mech- 
anism does not involve invention and 
that there would be nothing patentable 
involved in merely providing means for 
adjusting the relation of parts found in 
fixed relation in the patent to Doughty.” 
The appeilant contends that the ex-| 
aminers in chief have too broadly stated 
the principle that adjustability of a part 
does not call for invention. He accepts 
the principle as a general rule, but con- 
tends that the rule is not without ex- 
ceptions; that when a new result comes 
from the feature of adjustability inven- 
tion may be involved; and that this is 
true in the present case. He points out 
several instances of adjustability in the 
instant case, such as the adjustment of 
the spring 21 to vary its tension, the 
adjustment of the disks 45 of the spools 
27 toward and from each other to ac- 


Claims for Radio Device | 
‘ Are Held to Be Allowable 


[Continued from Page 10.] 

wheel shaft is adapted to impart a 
smaller turning movement to the steer- 
ing shaft. This is effected by levers 15. 
Each lever bears a pin carrying an 
antifriction roller that engages in one 
of the spiral cam grooves on the cam 
disc. Each lever 15 also has an aper- 
ture bearing upon one of two pins pro- 
jecting from a disc that is fixed to turn 
with the head of the steering shaft. 

The levers 15 have rounded surfaces 
19 to engage with the walls 21 of blocks 
20, fixed to the fixed casing that en- 
closes the steering shaft. The levers 
also have rounded ends to engage the 
walls 22 of the blocks 20. The move- 
ment of the steering wheel is imparted 
through the cam grooves to the steer- 
ing shaft to turn the steering shaft to 
a lesser extent than the steering wheel. 
There is no provision disclosed in the 
patent for manually turning the steer- 
ing shaft except by turning the steering 
wheel. The patent’ does not disclose 
= whereby two speeds of adjust- 

ent may ‘be manually imparted to the 
steering shaft, nor did the patentee have 
any intention of effecting such adjust- 
ments. The specification says: 

“By reason of. the cam and lever ar- 
rangement any road shocks imparted to 
the wheels will not effect a turning of 
the post 5 ‘since that post will be locked 
against turning. Thus the running 
wheels of the machine will remain in 
any position to which they have been 
turned making it possible to set the 
front wheels of the machine to run the 
machine in a continuous circle without 
the operator holding the steering wheel 
as at.present is necessary.” 

It is old to apply quick adjustment 
and slow adjustments to effect micro- 
adjustments of condensers and the ex- 
aminer appears to have placed a photo- 
graphic copy of the drawing of the Brit- 
ish patent, 147439 in the file showing 
such a device. The British patent, how- 
ever, does not meet the terms of the 
claims and the patent to Nash for an 
automobile steering mechanism is from 
a remote art and could not be substituted 
for the device of the British patent with- 
out making such changes in the Nash 
deVice as would probably involve in- 
vention, 

65 decision of the examiner is re- 
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out that it includes “means for sup-| 


plying fillers for said bead ma- 
terial,” an element not found in| 
Doughty. This appears to be the) 


feature of novelty on which the examin- 
ers-in-chief allowed claim 23. 

The appellant has failed to show any 
error in the decision of the examiners- | 
in-chief as to claims 37, 38, 40, and 41. 
These claims are regarded as failing to 
distinguish the invention patentably | 
from Doughty. 

Claim 42 includes means for supplying 
spaced fillers in juxtaposition to the 
spaced bead ‘material, and means for 
feeding to and helically winding around 
said bead material and fillers cord ma- 
terial. For the reasons noted in con- | 
nection with the allowance of claims 17 | 


and 23 this claim is thought to be allow- | 


able. 

The appellant in his brief requests 
consideration of a proposed claim drawn 
to a process for producing carcasses for 
cord tires. 

As stated in ex parte Moore (1923 
C. D. 13) it is desirable that all claims 
which an appellant wishes reviewed on 
appeal should be presented in the first 
instance to the examiner. His opinion 
and judgment should be before the ap- 
pellate tribunal when the holding of the 
examiner is reviewed. The practice thus 
noted will be followed in the instant 
case. : 

The appeal is dismissed as to claims 

19, 20, 21 and 44, 
_ The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed as to claims 4 to 7, inclusive, 
16, 22, 37, 38, 40, and 41, but is reversed 
as to claims 3, 8, 17, and 42. 


Right of Objection 
Retained by Creditors 





to Discharge of 
Bankrupt Is Not Estopped. 


Opposition 


[Continued from Page 10.] 

the status of the parties was changed 
by that feature of the agreement. In 
the first place, I do not see that the 
stipulation has been violated. The trus- 
tee is not contesting this discharge, and 
the stipulation was that he, not the cred- 
itors here, would not do so. The only 
matter involved in this suit was the title 
to the property in question. As to that, 
the defendants in the suit got the lands 
and goods, and the trustee the money. 
Can it be said that because the trustee 
could not bind the creditors who did not 
take part in the conference and terms 
of settlement with respect to what they 
would do as to a final discharge—a 
thing he did not purport to do—that the 
defendants -in the suit could, if it were 
practical, set aside thé arrangement and 
be placed in their original status, par- 
ticularly when the authority of the 
trustee is regulated by the statute? The 
contesting creditors merely collected, 
through the channels of the bankruptcy 
court, debts that are conceded to have 
been valid and due. Having né knowl- 
edge of the arrangement nor participat- 
ing in the agreement, what rule of equity 
would require them to restore the divi- 
dends er have received, if such were 
practical, before they could properly con- 
test a discharge? It does not appear, 
however, as stated above, that the terms 
of the agreement have not been in every 
respect complied with. e) 

I do not see, despite the opinion of 
counsel for the hanarupe herein, for 
whose judgment I have the greatest re- 
spect, that the principle of estoppel is 
applicable to a case like this. One can- 
not estop himself from preventing a 
thing that the law declares shall not 
be done. The procedure relating to a/| 
discharge in bankruptcy involves a 
judicial act that can be performed by 
the judge alone, upon consideration of 
the merits of the case: It is shown here 
that by reason of the things done by 
the bankrupt, he cannot, under the terms 
of the statute, be granted a discharge. 
The proposition is not whether the court, | 
of its own motion, should direct an in- 
vestigation upon the question of whether 
the bankrupt is entitled to be discharged 
when no objections have been filed. In- 
stead of that, the case is one where ob- 
jections have been filed, and the court} 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made-to Hist its 
multifarious activities .or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government Is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 








Clay Products Improved by Federal Research 
On Effects of Changes in Production Methods 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Twenty-first Article—Utilization of Clay: 


In these articles presenting a 


of the Government are shown the practical 


[ opical Survey of the Government 


oe people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for oo 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





Topical Survey 
divisions. 


contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


The present series deals with 
search. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


C 


modern. 
reau’s function. 


lain and terra cotta, 


The basic properties and data concerning them un- 
The great variety of clay 
products adds specific problems in large numbers. Clay, 
the raw material, responds to measured processing in 
a remarkable manner, which research discloses through 


derlie all use of clays. 


experiment and measurement. 
oS 


research chemists and ceramists 


ca * 


colloidal chemistry to ascertain the means of controlling 


the quality and utility of clay by 


loidal nature of the clay. By suitable chemical treat- 
blending, and heat treatment it was found 
possible to produce clay and clay products for any use. 


ment, 


The fiction that only imported clays were suited to 
by the processing of do- 
mestic clays in the Bureau’s laboratories so that they 
possessed the very qualities supposed to be peculiar 
to the special clays from abroad. 


certain uses was answere 


was the finished product. 


*” * * 
HE development of methods 


: 


One Member of Congres: 


equal the value of its researches on 
alone. 


To illustrate, airplanes failed during the war largely 
Motor failure occurred because the 
Spark plugs failed because of 
failure of the porcelain body of the plug. Porcelain 


by motor failure. 
spark plugs failed. 


failure meant plane failure. 


A new formula for “porcelain was one Bureau of 
Standards’ contribution toward lengthening the flying 
time for a single flight. Incidentally the thermal, 


OMMON clay is the basis of a group of indus- 
tries ranging from brick to ornamental porce- 
Intensive research on 
the properties of clay and their controls is 
In 1910, Congress made such research a Bu- 


HE story of the Bureau of Standards’ clay work is 
too long even to adequately summarize. 


Potters used to handling 
only the imported clays could not distinguish the clays 
nor the resulting products from those imported. 


quality of clays made possible the use of vast clay 
banks which till then had been unusable, worthless. 
from a large clay-bearing 
district made the statemént that the entire cost of the 
Bureau of Standards from the beginning would barely 


Industrial Re- 


of brick making. 


discovery. 


and the like. 


Meantime the 


methods of bond. 
It took the 
into the fields of 
of columns. 
control of the col- 
the Bureau. 


are important. 


F 


The best answer 


of controlling the wlal eal Weslenh 


clays to his district of clay. 


issue of Sept. 
continue his 


the Bureau. 


Government, grouping 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, husiness and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 





electrical, and metal problems were handled by other 


N EARLY publication of the Bureau’s clay labora- 
tories had to do with the control of clays through 
colloidal chemistry. 


to an industry thousands of years old was itself a 
Experiments. threw light on preheating 
treatment, burning times and temperatures, mechanical 
working, chemical treatment of the clay, mixtures, 


The chief ceramist assisted in conducting schools 
for managers and foremen in several clay products 
fields. He visited plants, cooperated with other experts 
in the industry, added precision to the measured control 
of each detail until the product was so controlled that 
brick quality could be invariable and of the predictably 
high quality desired. 


studied, tests developed, and specifications drawn. 
Tests were made of built-up walls of brick with various 


fire test series—the most elaborate ever made—are 
reported in a Bureau publication showing the manner 
of failure to guide engineers in the effective design 
A test was made on a 16-foot column with 
40-inch square section, set in neat cement. 
ing force required for its failure was applied and 
measured in the 10,000,000-pound testing machine of 
In such tests, observation of the manner 
of failure as well as a study of the failed structure 


ASCINATING results of research often emerge. 
duplicate a porcelain glaze the formula and firing 
temperature range must be known. To discover these 
by looking at the glaze is crystal gazing worth while. 


The Bureau’s expert petrographer with his micro- 
scope was able to observe the crystal form and measure 
its distinctive interfacial angles to identify the mate- 


firing temperature. 
in a scientific paper published by the Bureau. 


An important problem studied and reported upon 
was the effect of firing temperatures on the viscosity 
Resistance to deformation is a trait which 
must be relied upon to keep 
during firing. Data obtained aid in making allowance 
for or controlling such resistance to deformation. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
Bureau of Standards, Henry D. Hubbard, will 









AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
related activi- 


Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
5 1923-1929. 
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Then came studies in the technique 
That science could tell something 


desirable qualities of brick were 


Fire tests were made. The several 


The crush- 
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To 


the crystal size which tells of the 
Details of the method are given 


e shape of clay intact 


12, the Assistant to the Director, 


discussion of the utilization of 


clay products and the investigations made by 
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Postal Nominations 
Transmitted to Senate 





President Hoover on Sept. 10 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of nom- 
inations of postmasters. The list, as 
made public at the White House, follows: 

Alabama: Blossburg, Louise Richard- 
son; Daphne, James M. Voltz; Red Bay, 
Robert L. Frederick. 

Arizona: Payson, Ralph Hubert. 

Arkansas: Benton, George D. Down- 
ing; Des Arc, David I. Bowen; Green- 
brier, Jarrett C. Flowers; Mountainburg, 
Lorenzo A. Teague; West Memphis, Isa- 
bella Tice. 

California: 
Moose; Carmel, 


Angel Island, Marjorie 
William L. Overstreet; 
Chatsworth, Blanche White; Clarksburg, 
Anna C. Schneider; Hollydale, Florence 
A. 8, Robeson; Mar Vista, John L. Quist; 
Millbrae, Angelina O’Brien; Norco, Fred- 
erick J. Freeman; Red Bluff, Merrill O. 
Ballard; San Clemente, Betram H. La- 
tham; Santa Fe Springs, Edith E. Mason; 
South Gate, Carl G. Huntington; Tiburon, 
Charles E. Chapman; Valley’ Springs, 
Louisa J. Pliler; Yermo, Lucian Bell. 

Colorado: Brighton, Albert C. Hulen; 
Gilman, Vernon F. Heath; Portland, 
Thomas A, Davis; Ridgway, Coy A. Mc- 
Lean; Somerset, Sherman Bohnet; Walsh, 
Robert B. Kerr, 

Connecticut: Springdale, Hector Lan- 
gevin; Stonington, Jerome 8S. Anderson Jr. 

Florida: Carbur, Franklin C. Mangum; 
Fellsmere, Edgar W. Morris; Howey In 
the Hills, Frederick S. Archér; Macclenny, 
Ernest V. Turner; Ortega, Earl B. Pen- 
nington; Punta Gorda, Arley M. Hatch; 
Quincy, Ernest C. Mahaffey. 

Georgia: Abbeville, Pearl Warren; Ac- 
worth, Karleene Fowler; Alma, Bernard 
8. McMahan; Arco, Viola Browning; At- 
tapulgus, Miles CC. Williams; Avondale 
Estates, Annie L, Ford; Cairo, John B, 
Crawford; Chatsworth, John F. Charles; 
Davisboro, Louise C, Riddle; Folkston, 
Fannie L. Mills; Fort Screven, Mary V. 
Franklin, James C. Lee; Glen- 
wood, Abbie F. Beacham; Grantville, Rob- 
ert L. O’Kelley; Hinesville, Beulah L. Mc- 
Call; Jeffersonville, Fannie M. Vaughn; 
Lyons, Sara E. Moseley; Manchester, 
James M. Guy: Nashville, Stella Phelps; 
Norman Park, Robert L. Callan; Ochloch- 
nee, Thomas A. Bulloch; Plains, Jessimae 
Glenn; Reidsville, 8t. James B. Alexander; 
Se aa Nae are 
is confronted with a stipulation that he 
is not entitled, as a matter of law, to a 
discharge—that is, he has done one or 
more of the things that preclude a dis- 
charge. 

So, in the last analysis, the contention, 
as I construe it, is that despite such 
conditions the creditors who are contest- 
ing here should not be permitted to do 
sq because they have received dividends 
from the proceeds of a compromise in a 
suit by the trustee for the recovery of 
specific property, one of the terms of 
which compromise was that the trustee 
would not interpose any objections to a 
discharge—in other words, that the plain 
provisions of the law should, for such 
reason, be disregarded, and this man be 
permitted to accomplish a result that is 
forbidden, 

It is manifest to me that, when the 
record here is considered, the applicant 
is not entitled to a discharge. The judg- 
ment of the referee is therefore con- 
firmed, and the application herein is 


denied. 
Aug. 21, 1929. 





Reynolds, William M. Hollis; Saint Marys, 
Isaac F. Arnow; Shannon, William E. Col- 
quit; Sylvester, Ulysses C. Combs; Tifton, 
Joseph Kent: Tunnel Hill, William C. 
Griffin; Young Harris, Forrest C. Berry. 
Idaho: Fairfield, Robert Leaper. 
Illinois: Alma, Delsie Malone; Charles- 
ton, Walter C. Bisson; Compton, Willis N. 
Hills; Gurnee, Richard Hook; Hartford, 
Wimar B. Suppiger; Hillside, Irma Wal- 
ters, Hines, Iver M. Hanson; Lake Zurich, 


Walter H, Prehm; Mascoutah, Paul J. 
Stoffal; Wilsonville, Joshua L. Lamb. 
Indiana: East Gary, Ivan J. Meister; 


Elberfeld, Clarence C. Nicholson; French 
Lick, James H. Wells; Hobart, Harry O. 
Carlson; Leavenworth, John W. Wilkins; 
Roby, Raymond C. Austgen. 

Iowa: Cantril, Gladys Miller; 
Theodore F. Uhlig. 

Kansas: Hunter, Ruby M, Rees; Sedan, 
Albert J. Floyd; Wheaton, Horace A. Hale. 

Kentucky: Camp Taylor, Dycie B. 
Chism; Florence, Mabel V. Tanner; Grand 
Rivers, Thomas Barr. 


| Louisiana: Benton, Ruby M. Ivey; Glen- 
mora, Edna Byrd; Jena, Philip C. Girling- 
house; Jennings, Zada McD. Modisette; 
Slagle, Overton Smith. 

Maine: Mars Hill, Clarence H. Pierce; 
North Whitefield, F. Edgar Douglass, 

Maryland: Cockeysville, Philip E. 
Frantz. 

Massachusetts: Assonet, Gertrude A. 
Davis; Brimfield, Herman C. Maddocks; 
Chicopee Falls, Charles L. Wright; Gris- 
woldville, Wayne A. Smith, Point Inde- 
pendence, True 8. Hill; State Farm, Fred 
P. Turner; Ward Hill, Nellie G. McDonald; 
Whitman, Joseph L. Hatchfield; Wianno, 
Bertha M. West; Wilbraham, Raymond F. 
Gurney. 

Michigan: Clayton, Harold L. Bovee; 
Kibbie, Hazel M. Tripp; Ludington, Ches- 
ter W. Perry; Merritt, Jay T. Hoard; Otis- 
ville, Weston H. Averil; Pigeon, Hugh B. 
Harder; White Cloud, Walter E. Kunz. 

Minnesota: Beaver Creek, Nan B. L. 
Walker; Breckenridge, Frank L. Pierce; 
Milroy, Julia SolsethS Monterey, Fannie E. 
Christman; Ottertail, Samuel B. Barnett; 
Saint Paul Park, Ruth Stevens; Soudan, 
| Adele Beland; Thief River Falls, Tolly P. 
Anderson. 

Mississippi: Benton, Christopher R, 
Berry; Merigold, Willis L. Malley; Mount 
Olive, Birdisue G. Byrd; Ocean Springs, 
John P, Edwards; Pickens, Benn Linn; 
Rosedale, Richard D. Shelby; Wiggins, 
Emma. D. Covington, 

Missouri: Freeburg, Conradina M, 
Buechler; Hunnewell, Sanford Baker; 
Koch, Frank H, Frohlich; Labadie, Otto 
Drewel; Lebanon, Leonard A. Hoke; Man- 
chester, Otto W. Kuehne;- Raytown, Mary 
E, Stanton; Sikeston, William E. Hollings- 
worth, 

Montana: Ashland, Ella Gray; Dillon, 
Albert C, Gruwell; Gildford, John B, Good- 
man; Joplin, Clara B. Wymond; Power, 
John A, See; Saco, Theodore E. Didier; 
Turner, Cecil E, Kern; Windham, Duncan 
Gillespie; 

Nebraska: Ashby, Joyce Hubbard; 
Bellevue, Walter R. Martin; Butte, Joseph 
N. Fuller; Cortland, George H. Packard; 
Lisco, George W. Sampson; Nemaha, May 
Roberts; Wauneta; ‘ohn W. Hann. 

Nevada: Gardn..ijlle, Frank R, How- 
ard; Kimberly, Frank J. Hart; Mason, 
Clarissa M, Dickson. 

New . Hampshire: 
thur P. Temple. 





Soldier, 





Mount Vernon, Ar- 





New Jersey: Avon by the Sea, Walter 
8S. Clayton; Bayville, Benjamin F, Butler; 
Burlington, Joseph A. Lowden;« Fanwood, 
Horace G, Young; Mercerville, William C. 


Holzbaur; Roseland, Jay B. Baldwin; Sad- 
dle River, John G. DeBann. 


New Mexico: Cimarron, Nettie M. 
Lodge; Encino, Mary E. Oberg; Penasco, 
awe D. Roybal; Tererro, Charles S. Ear- 
ickson, 


New York: Apalachin, Asa Camp; Ar- 
monk, Ralph M. Lander; Clay, Grace New- 
man, 

North Carolina: Aurora, Jesse T. Wil- 
kinson; Cameron, James P. Turnley; New- 
land, Lillie G. Hopkins. 


North, Dakota: bentley, Albert 
Radke;’ Heaton, Frank C. Rypka; 
shall, John W. Jones; 


Graham. 


Ohio: McClure, Uriel D. Conn; McDer- 
mott, Denver F. Duncan; Medina, Wil- 
liam E. Gates; Peninsula, Sylvie E. Sova- 
cool; Uhrichsville, Paul H. Stoutt; Union- 
town, Olive S. Bodemer. 

Oklahoma: Cache, George A. Harris; 
Cashion, William C. Cooley; Clinton, John 


A. 
Par- 
Wing, Byron W. 


L. Reimer; Putnam, Ann Sneed; Ring- 
ling, Louis E. Shull. 
Oregon: Harper, Charles J. Bush; 


Mitchell, William E. Reed; Taft, Joseph 
R. DeJardin. 

Pennsylvania: Aspers, John J. Rex; 
Croydon, John L. Hewitt; Glen Mills, Mar- 
garet M. Callahan; Gwynedd Valley, Wal- 
ter 8. Cressman; Kinzers, Harlan Stauffer; 
Moylan, Thomas J. Devon; Stony Creek 
Mills, Kathryn K.- Endy; Templeton, Wal- 
ter Kennedy; Vanderbilt, Wray T. Laird; 
Whitaker, Sylvia H. Curry; Wilkes-Barre, 
William E. Newhart; Williamsport, Wil- 
liam F, Zahn, 

South Carolina: Laurens, James E, 
Minter; Saint Matthews, Wesley D. Banks, 

South Dakota: Astoria, Andrew J. 
Bakken; Fort Meade, Minnie Williams; 
Interior, Mary E. Rounds; Renner, Alfred 
Christenson, 


Army Orders 


ist Lt. Alfred Patrick O'Farrell, Q. M. 





r 


C, Res., to duty at Brooklyn, N. Y 

Maj. Edward Lake Jones, Q. M. C., Res., 
to duty at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Capt. Harry Charles Fassig, Q. M. C. 
Res., to duty at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Maj, Frederick R. Garcin, Chem. War. 
Ser., to Guty with the commanding officer, 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., in addition to his 
other duties at that station, 

ist Lt. Albert H. Johnson, Signal Corps 
from Manila, P. I., to Fort Omaha, Nebr. 

Capt. John R, Hermann, Inf., from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and will report to the 
commandant the Command and General 
Staff School. for duty as a student, 

Col. Jay W. Grissinger, Med. Corps, par. 
50, 8, O. 187, amended so as to direct him 
to sail from New York City, for Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Maj. Alfred L. Rockwood, Chem. War. 
Ser., Presidio of San Francisco, Calif,, is 
in addition to his other duties, assigned 
to temporary duty in the office of the ex- 
ecutive officer of Fifth Chemical Warfare 
Ser\:ce procurement station. 

Maj. Francis M. Pitts, Med. Corps, de- 
tailed as a member of the promotion ex- 
amining board appointed to meet in Wash- 
ington, D, C 

Capt, James R. Bibighaus, Med. Corps, 
from Fort Casey, Wash.,*to Fort Winfield 
Scott, Calif. 

2d Lt, Bruce C. Clarke, E. C., from Fort 
Humphreys, Va., to Honolulu, Hawaii, 

2d Lt, Lewis A. Vincent, Coast Art., from | 
Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to the Panama 
Canal Dept. 

Capt. Desmond O’Keefe, F. A., detailed 
to the Judge Advotate General's Dept., from | 
Fort Bragg, N. C., assigned to duty as a| 


a 
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Soete, Pierre de. The Louvain library con- 
troversy; the misadventures of an Amer- 
ican artist, or “Furore teutonico diruta: 
Dono americano restituto.” 30 p. Con- 
cord, N. H., Rumford press, 1929, 

29-16845 

Taintor, Sarah Augusta. The secretary’s 
handbook; a manual of correct usage, 
by ... and Kate M. Monro. 372 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 

29-16877 

Tanner, Jessie Rand. A game program in 
physical education, for the elementary 
school and the junior high school. 257 
p,, illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 

29-16862 

Tilley, Arthur Augustus. The decline of the 
age of Louis xiv; or French literature 
1687-1715. 458 p. Cambridge, Eng., the 
University press, 1929. 29-16818 

Van Arsdale Harris lumber company, San 
Francisco. Official rules and regulations: 
high and low springboard diving, swim- 
mig and water polo; compliments of 
Van Arsdale Harris lumber company, 
San Francisco, Calif. Construction de- 
tails for regulation swimming pools and 
diving equipment. 55 p., lus. San 
Francisco, Sunset press, 1929. 29-16861 

Wells, Walter Augustine. The common head 
cold and its complications, by ... with 
an introduction by Hugh 8S. Cumming. 
225 p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 29-16867 

Wheeler, Raymond Holder. The science of 
psychology; an introductory study. 556 
p. illus. N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 
1929. 29-16872 

Bonney, Therese. A guide to the res- 
taurants of Paris, by ... and Louise Bon- 

88 p. N. Y., R. M. McBride & co., 

é " 29-16885 

Brown university. Living honorary grad- 
uates of Brown university. 74 p. Provi- 
dence, R. 1., The University, 1929. 

29-16946 

Chardenal, C, A. The new Chardenal, by W. 
H. Grosjean. 450, 64 p., illus. Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1929. 29-16902 

Chubb, Percival. The teaching of English 
in the elementary and the secondary 
school, revised and largely rewritten, by 





... (Teacher's professional library, ed. 
by N. M. Butler.) 594 p. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1929. 29-16942 


Clouser, Lucy Weller. Kindergarten-primary 
activities based on community life, by .. . 
and Chloe Ethel Millikan. 307 p., illus. N. 

. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-16945 

Daughters of the American revolution. Mary- 
land, Captain Jeremiah Baker chapter. 
Cecil County, Maryland, marriage licenses, 
1777-1840, copied by the Captain Jeremiah 
Baker chapter, Daughters of the American 
revolution. 69, 35 p. n. p., 1928. 29-16925 

Dean, Albert Flandreau. A study of sequen- 
tial relations in fire hazard. 126 p. Chi- 
cago, Printed by Printing products corp., 
1929. 29-16881 

Dodd, James Harvey. A history of produc- 
tion in the iron and steel industry in the 

. southern Appalachian states (1901-1926) 
by ‘ (Contribution to educa- 
tion, pub. under the direction of 
George Peabody college for teachers. 
no, 67. Thesis (Ph. D.)—George Peabody 
college for teachers, 1928. Thesis note on 
label mounted-on p. 2 of cover.) 145 p., 
illus. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody 
college for teachers, 1928. 29-16886 

Dunn, Frederick Sherwood. The practice 
and procedure of international confer- 
ences. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins, 
1928.) 232 p. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins press, 1929. 29-16896 

Dyer, Frank Lewis. Edison, his life and in- 
ventions, by ... and Thomas Commerford 
Martin, with the collaboration of William 
Henry Meadowcroft. 2 v., illus. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-16947 

Farquhar, Cosmo. Farquhar’s international 
bank(ers) and commercial code , .. com- 
piled by ... 812 p. N. Y¥., Allied code 
company of the United States, 1929. 

29-16890 

Godwin, George Stanley. Columbia; or, The 
future of Canada. (Today and tomorrow.) 
95 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1928. 

29-16924 

The goodman of Paris (Le menagier de 
Paris) a treatise on moral and domestic 
economy by a citizen of Paris (c. 1393) 
now first translated into English with an 
introduction and notes by Eileen Power. 
(Broadway medieval library.) 348 p. Lon- 
don, G. Routledge & sons, Itd., 1928. 

29-26486 

Harris, W. Eric. Achates; or, The future of 
Canada. (Today and tomorrow.) 93 p. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 29-16923 

Heywood, Margaret Weimer. International 
recipe booklet, by ... and world-famous 
chefs. 23 p. Boston, Merchandisers, inc., 
1929. 29-16948 

In spite of all rejoicing; a soldier’s diary of 
the great war, with an introduction by 
Henry Williamson. 260 p. N. Y., Duffield 
and company, 1929. 29-1693 

Market guide for Germany .. . for the ex- 
clusive use of members of the American 
manufacturers foreign credit insurance 
exchange. 1929. 1 v. Chicago, American 
foreign credit underwriters, 1929. 

29-16894 














Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 





Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 1636. Mr. Swanson. Providing for the 
restoration of the old lighthouse at Cape 
Henry, Va.; Commerce. 

S. 1644. Mr. Watson. Authorizing the 
county of Vanderburg, Ind., to construct, 
maintain and operate a toll bridge across 
the Ohio River at or near Evansville, Ind.; 
Commerce. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 
8S. 1643. Mr. Swanson. Providing for the 
erection of a monument at the birthplace 
of President Zachary Taylor; Library. 


| Navy Orders 


Vice Adm. John H. Dayton, det. as Comdr., 
Naval Forces, Europe; to Naval Operations 
for duty. 

Rear Adm. John H. Dayton, det. all duty 
from the Naval Operations to home and 
wait orders. 

Lt. Vaughn Bailey, det, Naval 
munications; to U. 8, 8S. Maryland, 

Lt. Albert E. Freed, det. Off. in Chg., 
Br. Hydrographic Office, Galveston, Tex.; 
to U, 8. S. Cuyama, 

Lt. Thomas Macklin, det. command U, 8S. 
8S. Gannet; to U. 8. 8. Rigel. 

Lt. William K. Phillips, ors. Aug. 15 
modified; to duty Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md. 

» Lt Gg) Edmund A. Cunningham, relieved 
from all active duty; te home. 

or, Eugene J. Grow (M. C.), det. Bu. 
M. S.; to command Nav. Med. Supply 
Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Lt, Comdr. John T. Bennett (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Newport, R. I.; to University 
of Pennsylvania Graduate School of Medi- 


cine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


Tue UNiTep States Dalry is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 





Com- 














. 














student at Northwestern University Law 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

2d Lt. Stewart F. Yeo, F. A. from Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to Manila, P. IL 


pete SSS 


t 


Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460 
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Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 





Meadowcroft, William Henry. The boys’ life 
of Edison, by ... with autobiographical 
notes by Mr. Edison; edited by George S. 
Carhart ... School ed. (Harper’s medern 
classics.) 289 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1929. 29-16949 

National bureau of economic research, inc. 
International migrations . . . edited on be- 
half of the National bureau of economic 
research by Walter F. Willcox. (Publica- 
tions of the National bureau of economic 
research, incorporated. no. 14.) lv. N. 
Y., National bureau of economic research, 
1929. 29-16893 


Perry, Armstrong. Radio in education; the 
Ohio school of the air, and other experi- 
ments. Ist ed., June, 1929. 1380 p. Lhe 
The Payne fund, 1929. 29-16944 

Popence, Paul Bowman. The child’s hered- 
ity. 316 p., illus. Baltimore, The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins company, 1929. 29-16880 


Redlich, Marcellus Donald de. Persian lan- 
guage and literature, with a short histor- 
ical sketch of the country and flag. Pub- 
lished by the Persian national league in 
cooperation with the Imperial Persian con- 
sulate general at Chicago and, Imperial 
Persian consulate at Philadelphia. 62 p. 
Philadelphia, 1929. 29-16937 

Selekman, Ben Morris. British industry to- 
day; a study of English trends in indus- 
trial relations, by .. . and Sylvia Kopald 
Selekman, Ph. D. 290 p. N. Y., Harper 
& brothers, 1929. 29-16882 


Thompson, Edward John. Cock Robin’s de- 
cease; an irregular inquest. (The Hogarth 
essays. Second-series. xiii.) 74 p. Lon- 
don, L. & Virginia Woolf, 1928. 29-16906 

Tilley, Edith May. ... Items of Newport 
interest in early Boston newspapers, from 
photostat copies in the Boston public li- 
brary; a paper read before the Society, 
February 18, 1929. (Bulletin of the New- 
port historical society, no. 69.) 18 p. New- 
port, R. I., 1929. 29-16926 

Usamah ibn Murshid (Mu’aiyid al-Daulah) 
called Ibn Munkid. An Arab-Syrian 
gentleman and warrior in the period 
of the crusades: memoirs of Usamah 
ibn-Munqidh (Kitab al-I‘tibar) translated 
from the original manuscript by Philip K. 
Hitti. (Records of civilization: sources 
and studies, ed. under the auspices of the 
Dept. of history, Columbia university.) 
265 p.. N. Y., Columbia university press, 
1929. 29-16940 

Welson, James Beavan, ed. Pitman’s dic- 
tionary of accident insurance; a compre- 
hensive encyclopaedia of information and 
direction on the principles, law, and prac- 
tice of every branch of accident insurance, 
fully illustrated with the necessary forms 
and documents, edited by ... with con- 
tributions by well-known authorities on 
accident insurance law and practice. 805 
p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1928. 


29-16895 
West, Edward Sackville. The apology of 
Arthur Rimbaud, a dialogue. (The Ho- 
garth essays. Second series. vii.) 73 p. 
London, L. & Virginia Woolf, 1927. 
29-16905 
Wheaton, Henry. Wheaton’s Elements of 
international law. 6th English edition, re- 
vised throughout, considerably enlarged 
and rewritten by A. Berriedale Keith. 2 v. 
London, Stevens and sons, 1929. 29-16884 
White, Eric Walter. Parnassus to let; an 
essay about rhythm in the films. (The 
Hogarth essays. Second series. xvi.) 47 
London, L. & Virginia Woolf, 1928. 





m 29-16904 
Wilhelm II, German emperor. ... My an- 


cestors, translated by W. W. Zambra. - 288 
p. London, W. Heinemann, 1929. 29-16941 
World power conference. International ex- 
ecutive council. Power resources of the 
world (potential and developed). Preface 
by D. N. Dunlop, O. B. E., chairman, In- 
ternational executive council, World power 
conference. 170 p. London, World power 
conference, 1929. 29-16952 
World power conference (Sectional: Fuel) 
London, 1928. The transactions of the 
Fuel conference, World power conference, 
London, September 24-October 6, 1928. 4 
v., illus. London, P. Lund, Humphries & 
co,, 1929. 29-16951 








Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given, 

Weather, Astronomy and Meteorology. Price 
List 48—20th Edition. Free. (26-26353 ) 

Finance Department—Additional Compefisa- 
tion for Enlisted Men, Except Philippine 
Scouts, for Special Qualification in the 
Use of Arms. Army Regulations No. 35- 
2380, War Department. Price, 5 cents. 

Signal Communication—Dropped and Pick- 
up Airplane Mesages. Training Regula- 
tions No, 160-6, War Department. Price, 
5 cents. 

Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol, 39, 
No. 4, Aygust 15, 1929. Published on the 
first and fifteenth of each month by the 
Department of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, $4.00 per year. (Agr. 13-1837) 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by United 
States Customs Court—No. 70. Reap- 
praisement Circular Nos. 1475-1478, Sub- 
scription price, 75 cents per year. 

(18-2916) 

Public Roads, A Journal of Highway Re- 
search—Vol. 10, No. 6, August, 1929, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Department. of 
Agriculture. Subscription price, $1.00 per 
year. (Agr. 18-322) 

Crops and Markets, Published Monthly by 
the Department of Agriculture. Vol. 6, 
No. 8, August, 1929. Subscription price, 
60 é¢ents per year. (Agr. 24-118) 
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PAGE TWELVE 
Study Concluded 
Of Occupational 
_ Homes for Aged 


Institutions Accommodating 
2,900 Persons Covered in 
Survey by Department 
Of Labor. 


[Continued from Page 8.) 


size statues, bookcases filled with bound | 


plays (Forrest left both his picture gal- 
lery and library to the home), and low 
wicker chairs attractively upholstered. 
This hall leads at the right to a side 


hall off which are the suite of the matron |], 


(or “hostess,” as she is called in this 
home), and a small sun porch and smok- 
ing room overlooking the neighboring 
golf course. 


Back of the hall is the “great room,” | 
a large living room with elaborately | |! 
carved mahogany furniture, grand piano, | 
The ||| 
walls are lined with paintings from For- 


more bookcases, and fresh flowers. 


rest’s gallery. 


At the left of this is the dining room, | 


its small round tables exquisitely laid 


The Weekly Index 
is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


oS 
INDEX 
















1654) 


Accounting 


Taxation 


Revenue. 


| 
j 


enue. 


| 
j 


, not constitute 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 


| 


Board ox: Tax Appeals. 


Sept. 27. 


\I| Decisions on page 4. 


| Communication 


with snowy linen, silver, and cut glass. | 


One side of this room rounds out and is | 
Back of this is the dining | 
room for the servants, with tables and | 


all winodws. 


chairs finished in apple green. 
Rooms Named for Actors. 


The bedrooms for the guests are on | 
the second floor, one wing being reserved | 
for women and one for men. Each resi- | 
dent has a private room. Each room is | 


named after a famous actor or actress, 
and all are most tastefully and attrac- 
tively furnished. The side wing is re- 


served for infirmary uses and contains | 
tywo bedrooms, bathroom, and nurse’s | 


reom. The servants’ quarters are on the 
third floor. 


No services are required of the guests. | 
They | 


They come and go as they please. 
are not restricted as to hours, nor are 
they required to inform the hostess 
where they are going when they leave 
the house. 


The home maintains a motor car for | 


their use. All the guests, having been 
actors themselves, have free entree to 
all the legitimate theaters in the city and 
may attend performances whenever they 
please. 
to the theater, and are called for after 
the performance. } 

A small monthly allowance is paid to 
each guest, and everything is done to 
obviate any feeling of charity. “It is 
the earnest wish of the managers that 
the actors and actresses who enjoy the 
fruits of Forrest’s benevolence shall not 
regard themselves as inmates of a home, 
but rather as friends of their noble bene- 
factor.” Everything possible is done for 
their comfort and all is the best that 
money can buy. 

Business and professional people.— 
Both of these homes are privately en- 
dowed. 

The Seabury Memorial Home, at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., admits only women who 
have “labored in art, music, education, 
or any of the various professions.” Its 
latest report shows for 38 of the 50 in- 
mates the occupation followed before 
entering the home. Of these, 19 had been 
teachers, 5 had been graduate nurses, 3 
music teachers, 2 vocalists, and 1 each 
was listed as haying been a librarian, 
musician, violinist, librarian and editor, 
botanist, actress, and nurse, and each had 
followed drama and literature as her vo- 
cation. 


Home for Professional Men. 


The Ward Homestead admits only men 
who have attained some standing in busi- 
ness or professional lines. This home 
was also visited. It is run on a most 
lavish scale, can accommodate 80 per- 
sons, and consists of a series of wings 
built _at various angles. The architec- 
ture is artistic and attractive in the ex- 
treme. The grounds’ occupy some 80 
acres in the residential town of Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


They send for the car, are driven | || 


Postal Service 
Mail carried by air 


| Department announces, 


McMurray and 





Rebate of $279,696.17 in adjustment 
of overassessment of taxes of A. H. 
Bull Steamship Co. announced by Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue Page9, Col. 1 


Methods for computation of taxes on 
annuity contracts are explained by 
General Counsel of Bureau of Internal 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Method of computing allowances for 
payment of State taxes on income re- 
| turned on accrual basis explained by 
| specialists of Board of Internal Rev- 
| Page 4, Col. 1 
| 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that can- 
cellation of lease and its liability does 
income to taxpayer. 
(Langwell Real Estate Corporation v. 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Summary of decisions made public by 
Page 4 


Board of Tax Appeals to convene at 
Kansas City, Mo., from Sept. 16 to 
Page 4, Col. 5 


See Specal Index and Digest of Tax | 


in August 
reached record total, increasing 59,252 
pounds over total for July, Post Office 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Post Office Department gives notice | 
of rates and special cachets for first 
flight at inauguration of Canadian air 
mail service in November between Fort 
Alalavik, Northwest 


— The Anited 











States Dailu 


of each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Highways 
Bureau of Public Roads, Agriculture 
Department, issues the August number 
of Public Roads, a journal of highway 
research. Page 11, Col. 7 


Fund available for road construction 
in Brazil is expected to be trebled this 
year, Department of Commerce states. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Railroads 


| Further hearing involving applica- 
| tions of Seaboard Air Line Railway and 
subsidiary to extend operations at 
Miami, Fla., set for Sept. 30 at Miami, 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces, Page. 6, Col. 4 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Page 6 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 


Calendar of hearings in railway rate 
cases assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Shipping 


control work in South, because of dif- 
ferences of opinion on project, if Mem- 
bers of House and Senate from affected 
States will assume responsibility for 
delay. Page 1, Col. 5 


War Department approves plans for 
construction of two piers in Tampa 
Bay, Fla. Page 6, Col. 4 


Executive 
Management 


||| territory. Page 6, Col. 2) Decisions Affecting 
List of nominations for postmaster- iness 
ships transmitted to Senate by the| Busine 


President. 


Postmaster General announces. 


tractors postponed until 
Post Office Department announces. 


Radio 


Venezuela has ratified 
radio convention. 


Sept. 
| City, Mo., for full time license. 


Telegraph. and Telephone 





New quarantine rules 





Department of Commerce. 


Commerce. 


Aeronautics. 


| nental air route expanded. 


| 
| 
| resentatives of aviation industry. 








It is impossible to describe this home 
adequately in a brief account. One wing 
contains the offices, a small reception 
room, a two-story “lounge” magniticently 
furnished, game rooms, and sun room. 
From this wing a flagged walk runs 
aleng a terrace to an octagonal summer 
house from which, on a clear day, one 
can see to New York City in one direc- 
tion and to Staten Island in another. The 
dining hall occupies another wing, while 
the sleeping quarters surround a large 
inner grassy court. All these wings are 
joined by a large sitting room. 

There are several entrances to the 
home, and a sun room at the end of 
nearly every corridor. Drinking water 
is piped to all the halls. The home also 
contains a physician’s office, rooms for 
general examinations, eye and ear affec- 
tions, etc., and a number of bedrooms 
reserved for the use of the sick, a diet| 
kitchen, etc. 

The bedrooms are furnished in three 
general color schemes for carpet, bed- 
spread, window hangings, and uphol- 
stery—tan, cld rose, and delft blue—the 
guest being given his choice of these. 
Each bedroom contains a four-poster bed, 
a big arm chair and a smaller wing chair 
upholstered in tapestry, a desk chair, a 
writing desk, and a chiffonier. Each 
room also has an open fireplace with a 
clock of good make on the mantel, a wall 
bookcase, and a wall telephone. 


Accommodations Described. 


At the head of each bed is a cord with 
a push button to summon an oréerly if 
attention is needed during the night. 
The room is provided with a floor lamp, 
a cluster of lights in the center of the 
ceiling, and wall lights at each side of 





the chiffonier. The carpets are deep and 
soft. The closets have a built-in chest 
of drawers at one end, above which is a 
tier of shelves. In a small room upening 
off each bedroom is a private toilet, bow] 
po running water, and medicine cab- 
net, 


Firemen.¥The New Jersey Firemen’s| 


| This home 





only indigent men who have served as 
firemen for seven years. There is no 
entrance fee. The home can accommo- 
date 100, but the number in residence 
averages 55. All medical service is fur- 


nished and the home has a resident phy- | 


sician. 

The Firemen’s Home of New York is 
open only to volunteer firemen of five 
years’ service. It also has no entrance 


fee. It is supported by the income from 
its epdowment and from a State tax on 
premiums on policies of foreign fire in- 


| surance companies. 


The home buildings and grounds oe- 
cupy a tract of more than 180 acres of 
land in the Catskills, at Hudson, N. Y. 
The present value is estimated as $1,- 
749,673. Some 150 men can be accom- 
modated. All medical service is fur- 
nished and there is a three-ward in- 
firmary, with nurse and two orderlies, 

One of the features of this home is 
the building which forms a museum for 
fire-fighting apparatus and trophies of 
early days. The home has also a farm 
which supplies the vegetables and fruit 
consumed in the institution; a herd of 
cattle, poultry, and other farm stock. 


Homes for Ministers, 


Ministers.—Only two of the ministers’ 
homes were visited. One of these, the 
John G. Mercer Home, at Ambler, Pa., 
has already been mentioned. It has been 
closed for several years, but it is ex- 
pected that it will be opened again in the 
near future. This home occupies an 
old homestead on a hill overlooking the 
countryside for miles around, and the 
place is beautified with trees and shrubs. 
accepts only Presbyterian 
ministers. 


The second home, the George Nugent | 


Home at Boenton is sponsored by the| Home for Baptists, is located in the Ger- 
New Jersey State Firemen’s Association,| mantown district of Philadelphia. It ac- 
but is supported by the State. It admits] cepts Baptist ministers (from anywhere 


Page 11 


Di Georgia Fruit Corporation has 
filed application for ocean mail con- 
tract to transport mail between New 
York and Vera Cruz, Second Assistant | 


in October, 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Department of State announces that 
international 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Radio Commission announces indefi- 
nite postponement of hearing, set for 
10, on application of Station 
WDAF, Kansas City Star Co., Kansas 


Page 9, Col. 3 


American Telephone Company’s re- | 
port for July, showing increased earn- | 
ings, is filed with Interstate Commerce | 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Air line in England will operate | Official Gazette of Patent Office. 
blimps according to Department of | 
Page 1, Col. 2 


New type of pursuit plane built in| grants claims for invention in 
Sweden shows distinct advance in con- | adjust shaft of condenser of radio re- 
; struction of military planes, according | ceiver, reversing ruling of examiner. | 

to National Advisory Committee for 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Weather broadcasts on transconti- | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Standard code of traffic rules for|Pended permanently by Cuba. 
airport fields drafted by Department 
of Commerce with cooperation of rep- 


Bureau of Standards devises cotton | 
| fabric coated with rubber and other 
| material as substitute for goldbeaters | duties to two companies, finding no in- 


skin for use in making gas cells for! tent to defraud in erroneous valuation 
dirigibles. Page 2, Col. 3 of goods. 








|the rooms and halls are large and the 


District Court, Eastern District of 
Texas, rules agreement by trustee not 
to contest discharge of bankrupt does 
not bind creditors not to contest dis- 
charge. (In re Davis, Bankrupt.) 

Page 10, Col. 6 





| Page 3, Col. 5 | See Special Index and Digest of 
i} = “ Latest Federal Court Decisions on 
| Readjustment of pay to air mail con- | page 10. 


See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


| Reorganization of women’s garment 
industry and elimination of bad work- 
ing conditions were objectives of recent 
strikes, 
states. Page 1, Col. 2 


Patents 


Assistant Commissioner’ of Patents 
|rules adjustment of parts of machine 
|so as to add to its usefulness is pat- 
| entable. (Ex parte Morris.) 
| Page 11, Col. 1 

Claims covering welding together of 
two parts. of device which usually are 


Commission. Page 9, Col. 4| bolted or riveted are held to show no 
|invention. (Ex parte Vincent.) 
e . 1 0 Page 10, Col. 1 
Distribut n Board of Patent Appeals grants pat- 
} a ent reissue for air cleaner, on reconsid- 
Aviation 


| eration of claims in interference on the 


‘ applied to| basis of affidavits alleging inoperative- 
planes entering Canada, according to | ness of references. (Ex parte Short and 


| Cash.) Page 10, Col, 2 


Decisions in patent cases published in 


Page 10, Col. 4 


| Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
device to 


Butler.) 


| (Ex parte Charles R. 
| Page 10, Col. 3 


Tariff 


Revised customs regulations are sus- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Senate passes resolution providing 
jinquiry into profits of various indus- 


Page 1, Col. 5| tries asking tariff revision. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Page 7, Col. 1 delay. 


in the United States), their wives and| 
widows. There is an entrance fee of 


President offers to postpone flood 


terstate Commerc? Commission. Page 6 | 


Page 6 | condition as effect of drought in Au- 
| gust. 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Federal .Reserve review for Second 
District reports firm money rate be- | 
cause of demand for credit. 

Page 9, Col. 5 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. Page 9} 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
| York market. Page 9 


‘Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Crop Reporting Board reports dete- 
rioration of 5 per cent in general crop 





Page 1, Col. 1 


Experiments being conducted to per- 
fect method of producing artificial fer- 
tilizer from materials already available 
on farm, Bureau of Standards states. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Report of Reclamation Service and 
survey of causes of failure of certain 
irrigation projects submitted to group 
of economists for study and comment. 








Bureau of Labor Statistics | 


| 
| 


Customs Court grants refunds of | ferences of opinion on project, if Mem- 


| Russia awarded to Cleveland Company, 


| in Tokyo, Japan, Representative Por- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Group of farm and industrial organ- 
izations present recommendations to Di- 
rector of Budget for larger appropria- 
tions for agricultural research. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Representative Celler opposes modifi- 
cation of packers’ consent, decree as | 
tending to create monopoly. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Department of Agriculture issues the 
August number of Crops and Markets. | 
Page 11, Col. 7) 





Department of Agriculture issues the 
August 15 number of the Journal of | 
Agricultural Research. Page 11, Col. 7 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


|says livestock producers are satisfied 


with conditions in their industry. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


| Department of Commerce announces | 


that Norwegian engineer has perfected | 
method of killing whales by electricity. | 
Page 8, Col. 1| 


Department of Agriculture reports | 
increase in quantity of wheat. held in | 
storage. Page 7, Col. 7| 


British prefer candy in larger pack- | 
ages, sale of bars and 5-cent boxes be- | 


ing hampered by dislike of eating in| 


| public, Department of Commerce is ad-| 
| vised. 


Page 7, Col. 1| 


Free transportation provided for feed 
in Saskatchewan, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 2, Col. 6 


Hunters warned of conflict in laws 
on migratory birds in Texas. 
Page 2, Col. 4) 


| 


Construction 


Contract to construct automotive 
plant, houses for employes and_sub- 
sidiary iron and steel plants in Soviet 


Department of Commerce announces. 
Page 8, Col. 4 


Department of War approves plans 
for bridges in Maryland, New York 
and Georgia. Page 6, Col. 6) 


War Department approves plans for | 
construction of two piers in Tampa | 
Bay, Fla. Page 6, Col. 4 


Contract awarded for construction of 
new American Government buildings 





ter announces. Page 3, Col. 1 


Engineering 
President offers to postpone flood 
control work in South, because of dif- 





bers of House and Senate from affected 
States will assume responsibility for 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Medical and nursing service are fur- 
nished, and the second floor of one wing 


$100, but in practice applicants who are) is devoted to infirmary purposes. 


unable to pay the fee are given prefer- 


ence over those with some means. The 
home can accommodate 30 persons. 


As this is one of the older buildings, 


ceilings high. The whole place is at- 
tractive and well kept. This is a very 
comfortable and homelike place, and the 
matron goes to no little trouble to in- 
sure the comfort and happiness of the 
residents. 





All medical service and hospital care 


(including operations) are furnished by| resident of New York City. 
Burial is also furnished in| drawn up June 


the home. 


Seamen.—The two homes for seamen 
who have served on ships of the mer- 
cantile marine service are located  re- 


| spectively at Quincy, Mass., and New 


Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. The 
“Snug Harbor” at Quincy is a small 
home accommodating only 37 men, while 
that at Staten Island can accommodate 
some 875 men. Only the latter one was 
visited. 

This institution was founded by a 
His will, 
1, 1801, by Alexander 


| gained 6 per cent in quantity and 14} 


Selling and 
Marketing 


case the deceased or friends have no} Hamilton, left his entire estate for the 
family plot. Guests needing clothing are| establishment of a home for “aged, de- 
given an order upon a down-town store,|crepit, and worn-out sailors,” to be 
to which they go and make their own| known as the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. The 
selection. estate consisted mainly of a farm of 

Music teachers.—The Presser Home| about 20 acres on what is now, roughly, 
for Retired Music Teachers was founded| the area bounded by Fourth and Fifth 


by a Philadelphian who had himself been| Avenues and Sixth and Tenth Streets, 


a music teacher and publisher. 
open to persons of both sexes, but not 
to married couples unless both had been 
music teachers in the United States for 
25 years. The entrance fee is $400, 


It is| New York City. 


Delayed by Litigation. 
Litigation delayed the establishment 
of the home. In 1831, however, the 
present site was purchased. The first 


The home occupies a three-story build-| puilding was erected in 1831-32. During 


ing in the Germantown district of Phila- 
delphia and adjoins the former Presser 
residence. It is most tastefully fur- 
nished and its library was one of the 
most attractive libraries found in the 
homes visited. The woodwork and walls 
of this room are ivory and the carpet 
and upholstery of deep blue. An enor- 
mous bay window fills one side of the 
room and a French door leads out upon 
a terrace above a lovely garden. 

Each guest has a private room which 
he or she may furnish; in fact the home 
rather encourages the practice on the 
ground that old people are happier 
among their own belongings. 


the year following 50 sailors were ad- 
mitted, and since then more than 6,000 
seamen have received care there. 

The grounds cover some, 150 acres 
overlooking New York harbor. There 
are some 30 buildings on the grounds. 
Eight of these are dormitories, which 
are connected by corridors lined with 
reading desks. There is also a 400-hed 
hospital, There are two church buildings 
on the grounds, the older of which is 
used ‘for funerals and mid-week serv- 
ices. The other is a replica of a famous 
chapel in London and 
Italian marble. It contains a large pipe 
organ. Near this chapel is a large resi- 
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Department of Commerce announces 
that Norwegian engineer has perfected 
method of killing whales by electricity. 
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Leather and Its y 
Manufactures Service and 
Slight decline shown in number of : “ | 
cattle hides in stock July 31, Depart- Personnel 
ment of Commerce announces. 2 
Page 7, Col. 4) Education 
Machinery New books received by the Library 
Canada furnishes good market for of Congress. Page 11 
American motor boats, Department of Government books and publications. | 
Commerce is informed. Page 7, Col. 1| Page 11 
Metals and Their Foreign Relations 


Products 


Increased consumption of tin in 1928 
ascribed principally to greater use for 
bearings for automobiles and for chem- 
ical processing of silk. Page 1,:Col. 6 


Paper and Printing 
Output of plant utilizing cornstalks 
in manufacture of paper to be extended 
after shutdown, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 3, Col. 7 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Department of Interior fixes Oct. 1 
as final date for application to buy 
power generated at Boulder Dam. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Power Commission to call hearing to 
consider two applications for licenses 
for power projects on Flathead River. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


License is asked for power plant on 
Mokelumne River in California. 
Page 2, Col. 3) 


Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products \ 
Utilization of Clay—an article by | 
Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to the 


Director, Bureau of Standards. 
Page 11 


Sale of tale produced in United States 
gained 6 per cent in quantity and 14 
per cent in value in 1928 over preceding 
year, says Department of Commerce. | 

Page 2, Col. 5) 


Textiles and Their 
Products 


Reorganization of women’s garment | 
industry and elimination of bad work- | 
ing conditions were objectives of recent | 


strikes, Bureau of Labor Statistics | Vare from seat in Senate. 
states, Page 1, Col. 2 Page 3, Col. 4 
Bureau of Standards devises cotton} Daily engagements of the ‘President. 
fabric coated with rubber and other Page 3 
material as substitute for goldbeaters | : H i . 
skin for use in making gas cells for | Bills and resolutions introduced in | 
dirigibles, Page 2, Col. 3; Congress. Page 11 
P h ° Congress hour by hour. Page 3 
urcnas mg Indian Affairs 


Production Statistics 
Sale of tale produced in United States | 
per cent in value in 1928 over preceding | 


year, says Department of Commerce. 
j Page 2, Col. 5) 


Consumption 


Increased consumption of tin in 1928 ; ne wee 
ascribed principally to greater use for | sages g ; | 
bearings for automobiles and for chem- Digan 


ical processing of silk. Page 1, Col. 6 


Foreign Markets 


Canada furnishes good. market for 
American motor boats, Department of 
Commerce is informed. Page 7, Col. 1 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing persons, Page 8, Col. 5 
Representative Celler opposes modifi- Territories 
cation of packers’ consent decree as : 
Col. Roosevelt, recently nominated 


tending to create monopoly. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Retailing 


Gain in retail trade recorded for 
August, according to Federal Reserve 
Board. 





dence in which the resident chaplain of 
the home lives. 

Another building is given over to 
recreational purposes. It contains a 
theater seating 800 persons, where mo- 
tion pictures are shown twice a week, 
entertainments, and even an occasional 
stage play from New York City. There 
are also a smoking room, two reading 
rooms, each of which has a big open fire- 
place, five billiard tables and tables for 
cards, dominoes, ete. 

There is a large library in one of the 
dormitory wings, which is a branch of 
the New York Public Library. New 
books are obtained every three months. 
A periodical room contains the eastern 
morning and. afternoon papers. 

The kitchen of the _ institution is 
equipped with all the labor-saving de- 
vices, these being very necessary in an 
institution of this size. Among other 
things the home has a pancake maghine 
which automatically spreads and cooks 
100 cakes a minute. 

Other homes.—The trade-union homes 
(for carpenters, conductors, printers, 
printing pressmen, and Yailroad em- 
ployes) were described at length in the 
February, 1928, issue of the Labor Re- 
view and the description therefore will 
not be repeated here. 
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Two Engineers Appointed 
To Geological Survey 


Two changes in the administrative of- 
ficers of the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, have been made as 
the result of the resignations of Col. 
Claude H. Birdseye, chief topographic 
engineer, who is leaving the Government 
service to accept a commercial position, 
and Col. Glenn S. Smith, engineer in 
charge of the Atlantic division of the 


|Interior stated Sept. 10. 
of the statement follows: | 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue Se 


100,000 questionnaires in chain store 
inquiry, described as one of largest in- 
Page 8, Col. 1 | vestigations ever undertaken by Com- 


ties of Mr. Shearer at Geneva confer- 
ence. 


plained in letter. sent to Mr. Hoover 
by. president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 


Venezuela has 
radio convention. 


a price list. of publications relating 
to weather, 
ology. 


partment regulations concerning ad- 
ditional compensation for enlisted men, 
for special qualification in the use of 
arms. ( 


\ tion of international revolutionary com- 
munists and similar. groups, Represent- 
ative Johnson says. 


tives notifies House members there is 
no public business before House and 
that session will begin Oct. 14. 


of youth and in producing better cit- 
izens, says Secretary of Labor. 


the War Department. Page 11 
Orders issued to the personnel of 

the Navy Department. Page 11 
War Department issues training | 


regulations for signal communication 
—dropped and pickup airplane mes- 


| favored for schools in cities by Bureau 
of Education. 


vey of occupational homes for aged 


for Porto Rican post, visits President 
Hoover to discuss insular affairs. 


reports heavy storm and flood damage 
Page 1, Col. 7 in Philippine Islands. 


Appointment of two engineers to 
Geological Survey announced by De- 
partment of Interior. 


H. P. Peairs, superintendent of Indian 
education, to tour reservations in Iowa 
and Nebraska to study conditions sur- 
rounding work. 


Trade Commission sends out nearly 












































































Senate Committee to study activi- 


Page 1, ‘Col. 7 
Employment of Mr. Shearer ex- 

| 
Page. 3, Col. 5 | 


Department of State announces that 
ratified international 
Page 8, Col. 1 


General | 
Superintendent of documents offers 


astronomy and _ wmeteor- 
Page 11, Col. 7 


War Department issues Finance De- 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Congress should make precise defini- 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Clerk of the House of Representa- 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 12, Col. 5 


Boy Scout activities aid in training 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Senate debates resolution to bar Mr. 





Page 2, Col. 5 | 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of 


Recreational facilities for children 
Page 12, Col, 7 
Social Welfare 


Department of Labor completes sur- 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Governor General Dwight F. Davis | 





Page 6, Col. 3 





Effective Sept. 10, the Secretary of 
the Interior has appointed Mr. John G. 
Staack as chief topographic engineer 
and Mr. Albert Pike as division engi- 


neer. Mr. 
ously in the Geological Survey for 25 


years, except while for two years a cap- | 


tain in the Corps of Engineers during 
the World War. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in civil engineering, 
he has had wide field experience, his as- 
signments covering the entire field of 
topographic and geodetic engineering in 
many rts of the United States, and 
also ministrative experience as chief 
of the Great Lakes section with super- 
vision over mapping in four States. Mr. 
Pike likewise has had long service in the 
topographic branch and was captain of 
engineers in the World War; he has 
shared largely in the supervision of the 
Atlantic division, of which he now takes 
charge. 

Col. Smith will retain a part-time con- 
nection with the Geological Survey to 


serve as special representative of its Di-| 


rector and of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in important matters, and will be 
acting chief topographic engineer until 
Mr. Staack can complete his field as- 
signments and assume his new responsi- 
bilities, 


Money Rates Continue 
Firm in Second District 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


rise in wheat prices, and the early mar- 
keting of the crop. 


The supply of new bills offered to the | 


market increased in August, reflecting 
transactions such as the storage of 
grains and sugar, exports of wheat and 
cotton, and imports of silk. At,the same 
time, investment demand for bills dimin- 


is finished in| topographic branch, the Department of | ished somewhat, and dealers’ portfolios 
The full text | showed an increase for the month. The 
rise in open market supplies of bills on 


Staack has served continu- | 


PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS 228, 


‘Schools Offering 
Play Facilities 
Urged for Cities 
Bureau of Education Finds 
| Urban Children Should Be 


| Given Chance for Health- 
ful Recreation. 








_ A school building program for cities 
in metropolitan areas is suggested in a 
survey of the school system of Mount 
} Vernon, N. Y., the results of which have 
been made public by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. The survey was conducted under 
the direction of Miss Alice Barrows, 
specialist in school buildings. 

“This report will be helpful not only 
to school officers, teachers and citizens 
of Mount Vernon, but also to school of- 
ficers, teachers and citizens in similar 
cities in all parts of the country, and ‘to 
students of education generally,” stated 
the Commissioner of Education, W. J. 
| Cooper. 

Miss Barrows stated orally Sept. 9 
that the report would be of particular 
significance to cities in the immediate 
vicinity of metropolitan areas where “it 
is inevitable that the population spread- 
ing over the whole metropolitan area 
| in its attempt to find living quarters out- 
| side of the city and yet within easy 
;commuting distance of New York, 
| should turn to-.a city of homes like 
Mount Vernon, which is so accessible to 
| the metropolis.” 

The problem which confronted Mount 
Vernon, surrounded by other cities and 
with no opportunity for lateral expan- 
sion, was to provide a far-sighted build- 
ing program in order to preserve ‘their 
“breathing spaces,” she said. They were 
faced with “a problem in social and edu- 
cational engineering created by the in- 
undation of surrounding cities by -the 


| expanding metropolitan areas.” 


Bond Issue Voted. 


The survey was conducted during Jan- 
uary and February of this year, the pre- 


| liminary report of the survey having 


| been sent to the board of education of 
Mount Vernon in April; and in June the 


| people of that city voted a $3,000,000 


bond issue for the first five-year period 
of the building. program. The survey, 
however, made recommendations for a 
10-year program, divided into two five- 
year periods. Acting on the probability 
| that within the next 10 years the school 
population of Mount Vernon will be in- 
creased 57 per cent, the staff which made 
the survey suggested the erection of two 
new buildings and five additions, with 
the purchase of additional sites at least 
5 acres in extent, for future expansion, 

“Standards for school buildings have 


because social and industrial conditiows 
| have changed, and the schools have had! 
to change to meet these changed con- 
ditions,” stated Miss Barrows. “City 
children no longer find, outside of oiheak 
the variety of educational activities such 
as the opportunities for the study of 
nature, care of animals, work with tools, 
and the 101 chores which used to. chal- 
lenge their resourcefulness, and conse- 
quently contribute to their growth, in 
the small village or on the farm. 
Provision For Recreation. 

“Because the city deprives children of 
these activities, it has come to be gen- 
erally recognized that the modern city 
school building must not only supply the 
opportunities for study in good class- 
rooms under wholesome conditions, but 
|it must also return to children the op- 
| portunity for the healthful work and 
| play which can no longer be supplied out- 
side of school.” 

Miss Barrows stated that the “building 
| problem was to create an oasis of nature 
|in the city, for the well-balanced educa- 
tion of children, as well as affording 
| breathing spaces for adults.” 

A scientific study of population 
| growth, to determine population trends, 
| was made at Mount Vernon. The effect 
of three railways passing through the 
city, serving as “siuices for the flow of 
population,” was studied. In cooperation 
with a public utilities concern, a map of 
the city was prepared, showing the gen- 
eral character of structures in different 
sections of the city. With this and other 
data as a basis of population trends, it 
was recommended that sites be pu-- 
chased in sections of the city where it 
was evident that buildings would have 
to be erected; that the erection of new 
buildings and additions be urged so as + 
to provide better facilities for children 
and to afford a meeting pla-e for adults 
in the evening; and to abandon existing 
buildings that had outgrown their use- 
fulness. 








hand was accomplished by an increase 
in the amount of the temporary accom- 
modation extended to the dealers by the 
reserve bank. During the second half 
of the month, the open market offering 
rate for 4 months bills was raised 
| 1% per cent to 5% per cent, and the of- 
| fering rate for 5 and 6 months maturi- 
| ties was advanced at total of % per cent. 
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changed greatly in the past 20 iiob: 












| to 5% per cent; these increases reflected ¥ ‘ 


the efforts of the dealers to move the 
longer maturities of bills, supplies of 
|which were tending to accumulate. 
Dealers’ offering rates for maturities up 
to 90 days were unchanged throughout 
the month at 5% per cent. : 

The American Acceptance Council 
survey of acceptances outstanding shows 
that the total rose $14,000,000 further in 
July to $1,127,000,000. Outstandings on 
July 31 were $149,000,000 larger than a 
year ago and $385,000,000 above the 
figure for July, 1927. 

Commercial and _ industrial concerns 
have continued to finance their require- 
ments principally by direct borrowings 
at their banks, and as a result the vol- 
ume of open market commercial paper 
outstanding through 23 firms declined 3 
per cent further in July. At $265,000,000 
on July 31, a decrease of 45 per cent 
|from a year ago was indicated in com- 
mercial paper outstandings. f 

In August, the investment demand for 
| paper on the part of ‘he banks through- 
lout the country remained rather small, 
but at the same tim: new drawings of 
paper remained light. The dealers ad- 
vanced their quoted offering rates for 
| prime names slightly to a range of 6-64 

per cent, as compared with 
| around the end of July. 
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